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ClIAPTEn    I 

GRNEIt.VL 

On  reviewing'  the  develojuneiit  of  hcaliiif^  and  ventilating 
apparatns,  one  cannot  fail  lo  bo  struck  with  the  prof^ress  made 
during'  the  last  few  years.  On  the  economical  side  of  heatin«,' 
work,  iiuu'h,  however,  remains  to  be  done,  in  order  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  heat  now  lost  can  be  utilized  for  the  service 
of  man. 

Ventilation. — The  advantai,'es  derivable  from  a  plentiful 
supply  of  pure  fix^sh  air  at  a  suitable  temperature  and  humidity 
are  widely  recognized,  although  there  is  a  sharp  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  precise  form  a  {)lant  should  take  to  give  the 
best  results. 

In  (Ireat  Britain  there  has  been  no  legislation  up  to  the 
present  tt)  enforce  the  ventilation  of  jjublic  buildings.  This  is 
most  unfortunate;  for  the  heating  and  ventilating  «>f  the.se 
places  are  often  notoriously  batl.  In  a  comparatively  new  .school 
the  writer  inspected  a  short  time  ago,  less  than  ooOO  cubic  feet 
of  air  were  tlowin<'  throuuh  the  fresh-air  inlets  of  one  of  the 
rooms  per  hour.  This  was  often  occupied  by  fifty-four  children. 
Thus  less  than  100  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  per  person  were 
accouuteil  for  by  direct  ventilation.  Although  this  would 
scarcely  represent  the  true  state  of  affairs  owing  to  air  leakages, 
the  case  is  sufficiently  marked  to  show  that  little  wonder  need 
be  expres.sed  at  the  ditlieulty  e.vperienced  by  the  chiMren  in 
performing  their  tivsks,  on  account  of  the  drowsiness  produced 
by  the  stuffy  and  very  humid  atmo.sphere  that  envelops  them. 
This  ca.se,  of  course,  is  aggravated  in  the  summer  time. 

The  ventilation  of  many  other  buildings  is  as  bad  as  the 
case  cited,  and  it  is  high  time  a  certain  minimum  standard  was 
enforced  by  law  in  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large. 
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In  most  of  the  American  States  1800  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
person  per  hour  is  the  minimum  volume  allowed  for  public 
buildings,  and  this  is  generally  regarded  as  the  smallest  volume 
that  should  be  provided  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  a  room 
reasonably  pure. 

Impurity  of  All". — On  some  phases  of  ventilation  opinions 
are  undergoing  a  change.  For  example,  the  generally  accepted 
standard  of  air,  as  regards  its  fitness  to  be  inhaled,  has  been  based 
upon  its  chemical  impurity  in  terms  of  the  contained  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Eoughly  speaking,  it  has  been  considered  important 
that  in  ten  thousand  parts  of  air  there  should  be  not  more  than 
twelve  parts  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  whilst  for  good  ventilation 
the  same  volume  of  air  should  not  contain  more  than  six  parts 
of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Many  physiologists  now  maintain  that  the  percentage  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  of  no  great  moment,  and  the  thing  that 
really  matters  is  the  air  temperature  and  percentage  of  moisture 
present.  Quite  recently,  experiments  on  the  physiological 
aspect  of  ventilation  have  been  conducted,  both  here  and 
abroad,  the  general  conclusions  being  the  same.  The  metliod 
adopted  in  these  experiments  has  been  to  confine  one  or  more 
subjects  in  a  small  chamber,  the  ventilation  of  which  is  under 
absolute  control.  During  the  period  of  confinement  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  has  been  allowed  to  run  up  to  over  one  hundred 
parts  in  ten  thousand  parts  of  air,  and  in  some  cases  to  over 
twenty  times  the  amount  that  is  likely  to  accumulate  in 
ordinary  rooms.  It  is  stated  that  under  these  conditions  the 
subjects  experienced  no  discomfort. 

Of  the  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Leonard  Hill,  of  the 
London  Hospital,  the  following  observations  were  made  by  him 
some  time  ago  to  the  Iloyal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into 
tlie  condition  of  weaving  sheds  : — "  We  have  a  small  chamber 
wliich  holds  about  3  cubic  metres.  Into  this  chamber  I  put 
eight  of  my  students,  and  seal  them  up.  ...  At  the  end  of 
half  an  hour  the  wet-bulb  temperature  has  gone  up  to  85 
degrees "...  when  "  their  faces  are  congested  with  blood. 
The  CO2  has  gone  up  to  four,  or  even  five,  per  cent.,  and  the 
oxygen  down  to  a  corresponding  extent.  Well,  in  these  con- 
ditions 1  ])ut  on  three  electric  fans,  and  do  nothing  else  than 
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wliiil  the  hot  air  just  as  it  is  .  .  ,  the  stiuleuts  at  once  feel  as 
coiniVntiiblo  as  iiossihle,  but  irniuLMlJately  the  fans  are  stuppetl 
they  feel  as  had  as  ever,  and  he^'  fitr  the  fans  to  be  st  irteil 
a^^ain.  .  .  .  All  this  tends  to  show  that  wiien  you  have  a 
stationary  moist  air,  warmed  up  around  tlie  body,  you  get 
discomfort ;  when  the  fans  are  put  on  the  air  is  stirred  up,  and 
the  cool  air  is  brou<,'ht  into  contact  with  the  body,  and  the 
discomfort  ceases," 

In  quoting  a  few  passages  apart  from  their  context,  the 
writer  does  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  doctor  is  not 
an  advocate  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  air,  but  that  he,  along  with 
other  physiologists,  contends  that  the  poisonous  effects  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  have  been  overstated,  whilst  insutlicient  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  conditions  of  temperature  and  iiumidity. 

For  many  years  those  interested  in  the  problem  of  ventila- 
tion have  not  considered  a  specific  quantity  of  caibonic  acid  gas 
in  itself  as  injurious,  but  rather  as  an  index  of  the  contained 
organic  impurity  which  may  be  harmful. 

Organic  Poisons. — It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  expired 
air  contains  matter  of  a  poisonous  nature,  although  on  this  point 
physiologists  differ.  Some  experimenters,  to  prove  there  are 
toxic  constituents  in  expired  air,  have  collected  liquid  from  the 
condensed  vapours  of  expired  air,  and  injected  it  into  animals. 
The  subjects  of  the  experiments  in  some  cases  succumbed,  but 
whether  it  was  due  to  poisons  or  other  effects  must  be  left 
to  the  physiologists  to  decide.  Other  experimenters  have  failed 
to  detect  organic  poisons  in  expired  air,  and  in  an  address  to 
the  Pjritish  Institute  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers, 
Dr.  Leonard  Hill  expressed  the  opinion  that  "the  experiments 
which  started  this  organic  poison  theory  are  really  absunl.  I 
cannot  flntl  that  this  organic  poison  exists." 

Assuming  the  question  of  organic  poisons  in  expired  air  is 
a  disputable  one,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of 
infective  liacteria  when  people  have  colds,  and  other  infectious 
complaints.  It  is,  of  course,  impracticable  to  have  an  atmo- 
sphere free  from  infectious  germs ;  but  the  more  eflective  the 
ventilation,  or  the  purer  the  air,  tht»  less  risk  there  is  of 
infection,  and  wiiere  other  things  are  equal,  the  better  able  the 
constitution  becomes  to  resist  the  attack  of  poisonous  germs. 
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Important  as  ventilation  is,  immunity  from  disease  does  not  by 
any  means  entirely  depend  upon  it.  Suitable  diet,  sunshine, 
rest,  and  environment  all  play  their  part,  as  well  as  psychological 
and  physiological  factors. 

From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hill  and  others,  it  has  been 
shown  that  a  person  may  live  in  stale  air  for  a  prolonged  time, 
without  experiencing  discomfort  or  apparently  any  ill  effect,  so 
long  as  it  is  kept  circulating,  and  the  temperature  and  moisture 
do  not  rise  too  high.  Very  few,  however,  would  be  satisfied 
with  such  an  atmosphere  because  injurious  effects  had  not  been 
proved.  If  a  person  is  run  down  in  health  a  visit  to  some 
health  resort,  or  a  sea  voyage,  is  often  suggested ;  the  con- 
sumptive has  outdoor  treatment.  In  each  case,  the  intention  is 
for  the  subject  to  be  more  or  less  continuously  swept  by  a  pure 
cool  atmosphere.  This  is  the  idea  to  be  incorporated  in  a 
system  of  ventilation,  as  advanced  by  the  modern  physiologist. 

The  problem  of  ventilation  is  not  always  a  simple  one,  for 
it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  passing  so  many  cubic  feet  of  air 
into  a  building. 

When  p'eople  congregate  in  large  numbers  in  a  room  the 
temperature  of  the  latter  is  raised  to  an  appreciable  extent 
through  the  heat  evolved  l)y  them.  As  soon  as  the  air  tem- 
perature approaches  tliat  of  the  body,  the  radiation  of  heat  from 
the  occupants  is  interrupted,  whilst  the  circulation  of  air  about 
them  is  retarded.  This  has  the  effect  of  causing  the  occupants 
to  be  enveloped  in  a  very  humid  and  stagnant  atmosphere,  and 
this  it  is  that  causes  the  drowsy  feeling  and  discomfort  so  fre- 
quently experienced  in  a  large  audience. 

Ideal  System. — The  ideal  ventilating  system  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  tlie  one  that  will  reproduce  natural  conditions.  This 
is  not  a  practicable  thing,  even  assuming  the  difference  in  the 
chemical  purity  of  internal  and  external  air  to  be  ignored. 
External  conditions  are  very  changeable,  and  to  these  humanity 
adapts  itself.  When,  however,  it  comes  to  internal  tempera- 
tures, our  civilization  requires  these  to  be  adjusted  to  suit  the 
individual,  although  it  is  the  antithesis  to  the  natural  order. 

The  maintenance  of  uniformity  of  temperature  in  buildings 
has  received  considerable  attention,  and  many  special  appliances 
have  been  devised  to  attain  this  end.     From  a  physiological 
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standpoint  this  side  of  the  piuhliMii  in;iy  have  beeu  carried  too 
far,  but  the  saving  ulfftti-d  in  fuel  by  the  ]irevention  of  over- 
heating has  l)een  greatly  in  favour  of  the  installation  of  these 
littings. 

As  regards  llie  i)urity  and  suitability  nf  the  air  that  can  V»e 
obtained  in  large  structures  this  is  very  much  a  proljlem  of  cost 
for  the  handling  and  treatment  of  the  air,  the  means  adopted 
for  its  distriluition,  and  the  tem}»erature  at  which  it  is  admitted. 

Ozone. — Another  phase  of  ventilation  is  the  use  of  ozone 
which  is  generated  by  a  special  machine.  As  an  adjunct  to  a 
ventilating  jdant  this  has  advantages  ft)r  deodorizing  purposes, 
and  for  imparting  freshness  to  air  when  for  economical  reasons 
sufficient  air  changes  cannot  be  effected.  For  ventilation,  ozone 
is  only  used  in  a  very  diluted  form,  a  high  concentration  being 
injurious  in  that  it  acts  as  an  irritant  on  the  respiratory  tract. 

As  ozone  is  a  very  unstable  quantity,  its  efficacy  in  ventila- 
tion will  largely  depend  upon  how  it  is  introduced  and  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  air.  If  the  air  is  ozonized  and  after- 
wards brought  in  contact  with  heating  surfaces,  it  is  possible 
that  very  little  ozone  will  pass  with  the  air  into  an  apartment. 
More  or  less  dust  always  gathers  u})on  and  floats  about  the 
heating  surfaces,  and  with  this  the  ozone  combines,  and  all  the 
more  readily  when  it  contains  matter  of  an  organic  nature  anil 
is  ill  a  heated  state.  The  use  of  ozone,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
is  better  where  the  air  does  not  require  to  be  warmed. 

On  a  huge  scale  ozonized  air  is  being  used  by  the  Central 
London  Railway  Comi»any,  and  when  the  scheme  is  complete, 
it  will  1)0  capable  of  delivering  80,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
o/oiiized  air  per  day  through  the  tubes  and  into  the  staliims. 
The  proportion  of  ozone  used  is  one  part  in  ten  million  parts  ot 
air. 

Healing  and  ventilating  may  be  carried  out  either  as 
separate  units,  or  they  may  be  combined.  Each  method  has 
its  special  features  according  to  the  class  of  structure  to  be 
dealt  with. 

Natmal  Ventilation.  -Natural  or  gravity  ventilation,  although 
suitable  for  small  and  one-storey  buildings  that  are  not  very  wide, 
is  inadequate  for  large  high  buildings.  As  the  term  implies,  it 
is  entirely  dependent  uihui  the  elements  or  forces  of  nature,  and 
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as  these  are  erratic  in  their  actiou,  the  systems  depending  upon 
them  act  in  the  same  way. 

A  combined  arrangement  of  mechanical  and  gravity  ventila- 
tion, if  properly  designed,  will  satisfy  most  conditions  that  may 
be  demanded.  The  air  before  delivery  into  buildings  may  l)e 
purified,  tempered,  or  cooled,  its  relative  humidity  adjusted 
to  suit  the  changing  weather  conditions,  a  definite  volume  of 
air  may  be  delivered  to  any  point  desired,  and  a  system  as  a 
whole  may  be  easily  controlled. 

Mechanical  Systems. — In  mechanical  ventilation  the  air 
moved  is  frequently  utilized  as  the  conveyer  of  heat  for  warm- 
ing purposes,  and  such  systems  are  often  designated  as  "hot 
blast"  ones. 

In  America,  hot-blast  heating  for  public  buildings,  as 
generally  carried  out,  is  looked  upon  by  many  with  disfavour. 
The  high  temperatures  to  which  the  air  is  usually  raised  bring 
about  chemical  changes  by  decomposing  some  of  the  contained 
dust.  Thus  the  air  loses  its  freshness,  and  becomes  to  a  certain 
extent  vitiated  before  it  enters  a  room.  It  is  also  thought  that 
the  overheating  process  devitalizes  air  by  robbing  it  of  properties 
that  cool  fresh  air  contains. 

So  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  the  drawbacks  of  hot- 
air  heating  have  never  been  so  acute  as  in  America.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  due  to  the  superior  way  in  which  the  engineering 
side  of  the  problem  is  handled,  but  rather  to  our  mild  climate, 
and  to  the  lower  temperatures  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 

Good  results  can  be  obtained  by  "  hot-])last "  or  indirect 
lieating,  but  to  get  these  the  temperature  of  the  heating  surfaces 
and  that  of  the  air  must  be  kept  down,  whilst  the  heating 
surfaces  should  also  be  kei)t  as  free  as  possible  from  dust. 

In  large  buildings  independent  heating  and  ventilating  is 
now  very  much  practised,  direct  lieating  surfaces  being  used  to 
replace  the  heat  lost  by  windows,  walls,  and  other  cooling 
surfaces.  The  air,  under  these  circumstances,  only  requires  to 
be  raised  at  the  fans  to  a  temperature  a  little  higher  than  that 
maintained  in  the  rooms.  Such  an  arrangenient  permits  of  the 
fans  being  stopj)ed  when  a  l)uilding  is  unoccupied,  jjower  is 
saved,  whilst  the  temperature  may  be  fully  maintained  by  the 
direct  heating  surfaces ;  further,  it  is  very  flexible  in  operation, 
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aiitl  lilt;  Vdluiiio  (if  air  to  any  apartineut  may  eiLher  l»c  cliiniui.slietl 
or  incruasod  witliuul  allectiii^'  its  teiiiiicratiiro. 

HoL-blast  systems  of  heatiug  and  ventilatiuf,'  possess  advan- 
tages for  industrial  buildings,  iu  that  the  wliole  of  the  heating 
surfaces  and  power  units  are  centralized.  The  initial  cost  is 
also  lower  than  where  tlie  heating  and  ventilation  are  treated 
separately.  There  is  no  one  system  tluit  will  satisfy  tlie 
re([uiremeuts  (if  all  classes  of  buildings;  every  case  requires  to 
be  considered  on  its  own  bearings. 

Mechanical  ventilating  plants  are  usually  classed  either  as 
"  vacuum,"  "  plenum,"  or  combined  ones.  Each  system  lias  its 
advantages  and  limitations.  A  "  vacuum  "  system  is  understood 
to  be  one  where  the  air  is  withdrawn  from  an  enclosed  space 
by  Ideating  fans  in  the  outlet  ducts,  and  where  the  air  pressure 
of  the  space  is  slightly  less  than  that  outside. 

Vacuum  Systems. — (Jenerally  speaking,  when  a  vacuum 
system  is  installed  in  an  (irdinary  building,  its  success  depi-nds 
upon  the  locatidu,  number,  and  area  of  the  freslj-air  inlets, 
liadly  designed  vacuum  .systems  are  lialile  to  produce  un- 
jileasant  draughts,  owing  to  the  inward  leakage  (if  air  around 
windows,  doors,  and  through  other  crevices;  the  air  currents 
may  move  directly  from  inlets  t(i  outlets  without  being  diffused 
over  the  greater  area  df  a  room. 

For  localized  ventilation,  a  vacuum  .system  is  specially 
valuable,  such  as  for  tlie  immediate  and  direct  removal  of  dust 
and  fumes  that  are  produced  in  connection  with  dangerous 
trades.  Smoke  rooms  and  other  apartments  into  which  vapdurs 
arc  emitted  can  lie  butter  ventilated  by  a  \iicuum  thiin  liy  a 
plenum  system. 

Plenum  systems  df  ventilation  are  tluise  in  whieli  the  air  is 
propelled  into  rooms  by  locating  fans  or  other  air  movei'S  iu  the 
iidet  ducts.  It  is  assumed  in  the.se  systems,  that  the  air  in  the 
apartments  exceeds  in  pressure  the  external  atmospliere,  and 
that  any  air  leakage  through  irregular  channels  will  rather  be 
outwards  than  inwards.  Whether  this  will  be  the  cxse  or  not 
largely  depends  upun  the  features  embodied  in  the  design. 
Tiiat  considenxble  outward  leakage  takes  place  in  many  plenum 
systems  is  well  kutnvn,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  ente'ring  air 
sometimes  exceeeding    by   25  per  cent,   that  recorded  at  the 
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outlet.     On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  systems  admits  of 
more  or  less  considerable  inward  leakage. 

The  principal  merits  attributed  to  plenum  systems  are,  less 
liability  to  draughtiness,  and  the  better  diffusion  of  the  inflow- 
ing air,  whilst  the  air  may  also  be  "  conditioned."  The  defects 
of  these  systems  very  largely  arise  through  the  outlet  ventila- 
tion being  controlled  more  or  less  directly  by  natural  agencies. 
The  extent  to  which  this  weakness  becomes  marked  is  governed 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  outlet  ducts.  Where,  for  example, 
the  outlet  duct  from  a  room  terminates  above  a  roof,  the  wind 
affects  its  rate  of  discharge  and  often  upsets  the  balance  of  a 
system.  Or  again,  where  a  number  of  outlet  ducts  terminate 
in  the  roof  space  before  discharging  into  the  external  air,  the 
difference  in  the  power  of  their  drauglits  is  sometimes  so 
marked  as  to  cause  the  flow  of  air  to  be  reversed  in  one  in  order 
to  supply  a  duct  with  a  stronger  draught. 

A  failing  common  to  both  vacuum  and  plenum  systems,  is 
their  easy  disorganization  by  the  opening  of  doors  and  windows. 
Some,  to  minimize  this  drawback,  advocate  the  use  of  locked 
windows,  but  the  remedy  suggested  is  worse  than  the  disease. 

Combined  Systems. — An  installation  that  is  the  least  liable 
to  derangement  is  one  in  which  the  plenum  and  vacuum  systems 
are  combined.  This  combination  permits  of  the  control  of  both 
the  inflowing  and  outflowing  air,  and  when  the  propelling  and 
extracting  forces  are  properly  balanced,  the  opening  of  windows 
(which  is  so  often  desirable)  or  doors  will  have  no  adverse 
effect  upon  a  system  at  any  other  point.  The  initial  and 
operating  costs,  however,  are  necessarily  greater  in  the  com-- 
bined  than  in  the  separate  systems,  on  account  of  the  higher 
initial  and  operating  costs. 

Heating  Apparatus. — Uuildiugs  may  be  warmed  by  either 
of  the  l"uIlowin<r : — 

('()  Open  flres. 
(h)  Stoves. 

(c)  ITol-air  furnaces. 

(d)  Hut- water  apparatus, 
(c)   Steam-heating  systems. 
(/)  (las  fires. 

((/)   J^Uectric  heaters. 
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Open  Fires.  -If  viewed  ouly  trom  ;iii  econouiiciil  sLand- 
jtuinl,  ti[)uii  lires  Iiiivu  iiotliiii','  Lo  lecuinmend  tlicin.  The  lieat 
usefully  employed  is  but  a  small  [)ereeuta<j;e  uf  that  wliich  the 
fuel  yields.  All  the  heat,  however,  that  passes  into  the  cliiinney 
is  not  lost,  as  a  portion  is  essential  to  produee  the  draught. 
Open  fires  have  a  cheerful  ellect,  and  it  is  this  property  that  so 
strongly  appeals  to  the  average  IJritisher.  Tlie  chimney  also 
makes  a  good  outlet  ventilator.  The  cliief  drawbacks  of  open 
lires,  in  addition  to  wastefulness,  are  tlie  amount  of  work  they 
entail,  their  large  share  in  the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere 
(especially  in  congested  area.s),  and  their  over-heating  and 
under-heating  effects  according  to  position  in  room.  They  are 
often  combined  with  other  forms  of  heating  where  economy  is 
of  secondary  imiiortanee. 

Hot-Air  Furnaces.  -In  this  country,  heating  by  these  fur- 
naces finds  little  favour,  although  with  a  well-proportioned  and 
installed  system  fairly  good  results  may  be  obtained.  Furnace 
systems  are  of  two  kinds,  the  lirst  where  the  circulation  of  the 
heated  air  ilepentls  upon  the  force  of  gravity,  the  second  where 
the  air  is  propelled  or  drawn  over  the  heating  surfaces  by  fans, 
and  afterwards  forced  through  the  distributing  ducts  to  the 
apartments  to  be  warmed.  The  drawbacks  associated  with 
furnace  heating  are  often  due  to  the  furnaces  being  too  small, 
to  the  over-heating  of  the  surfaces,  to  structural  defects,  and  to 
the  ducts  not  being  properly  sized.  When  fans  are  employed, 
the  air  may  be  purified  and  otherwise  treated.  Furnace  systems 
of  heating  are  less  costly  than  hot-water  and  steam  installatitnis, 
but  they  are  less  durable.  (Generally  speaking,  the  heated  air 
from  furnaces  is  rather  dry. 

Hot- Water  Gravity  Apparatus. — Systems  using  hot  water  as 
the  cinulciting  medium  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  chisscs, 
(a)  oi)en  systems,  and  (h)  sealed  systems.  Those  which  are  ojxjn 
to  the  atmosphere  are  usually  termed  low-pressure  installations 
irrespective  of  what  the  hyilrostatic  itresi?ure  at  any  point 
may  be. 

Sealed  systems  take  two  principal  forms.  In  the  first,  the 
internal  pressure  may  be  raised  to  any  e.xtent  desired,  this 
being  limited  only  by  the  strength  of  the  apparatus.  In  the 
second  the  maximum  internal  pressure  is  limited,  loaded  valves 
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or  mercury  seals  being  used  to  afford  relief.  Tlie  principal 
purpose  for  sealing  a  system  is  to  raise  the  boiling-point  of  the 
water  to  a  temperature  higher  than  that  corresponding  with 
atmospheric  pressure. 

low-Pressure  Systems. — For  dwellings,  schools,  workrooms, 
offices,  etc.,  low-pressure  hot-water  heating  with  direct  surfaces 
is  specially  advantageous.  The  apparatus  is  easily  managed,  the 
temperature  of  the  circulating  water  can  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished to  suit  the  weather,  the  heat  emitted  may  be  of  a  mild 
nature,  all  unpleasantness  through  the  over-heating  of  the  dust 
that  accumulates  on  the  radiators  may  be  obviated,  the  tempera- 
ture of  rooms  can  be  readily  controlled,  and  with  ordinary  care 
the  apparatus  is  very  durable. 

The  chief  drawbacks  associated  with  low-pressure  apparatus 
are  the  large  heating  surfaces  and  pipes  required.  Neither  do 
systems  which  hold  large  volumes  of  water,  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  automatic  regulation. 

Sealed  Systems. — Small-bore  hermetically  sealed  apparatus 
can  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  uses.  At  one  time  this  system 
was  largely  used  for  warming  dwellings,  churches,  and  other 
public  buildings,  but  it  is  lietter  suited  for  drying-rooms,  where 
high  temperatures  are  necessary,  for  boiling-pans,  for  bakers' 
ovens,  and  for  other  industrial  uses. 

Systems  sealed  with  loading  devices,  such  as  valves  and 
mercury  seals,  are  suitable  for  buildings  where  for  economical 
reasons  moderately  high  water  temperatures  are  adopted.  On 
account  of  the  higher  temperature  that  can  be  obtained  when 
compared  with  open  systems,  a  smaller  quantity  of  heating 
surface  is  necessary,  smaller  pipes  may  be  used,  and  in  conse- 
quence tlie  initial  cost  is  less. 

Hot- Water  Apparatus  with  Forced  and  Accelerated  Circula- 
tion.— As  the  energy  producing  the  circulation  of  water  in 
gravity  systems  is  a  very  limited  (quantity,  the  use  of  these  is 
in  consequence  restricted.  In  forced  circulating  systems,  the 
water  is  moved  by  positive  means,  whilst  in  accelerated  circu- 
lating systems  the  liead  producing  movement  is  in  excess  of 
that  in  ordinary  installations  when  erected  under  similar  con- 
ditions. The  principal  features  of  these  special  systems  are  : 
Small  pipes  can  be  used  in  virtue  of  the  quickened  movement 
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of  the  water  ;  boat  can  l)c  tniiismittud  Ion;,'  distances  without 
undue  cooling'  of  the  water  ;  there  is  greater  freedom  as  re^^ards 
the^vay  in  which  the  pipes  may  be  arranged  ;  and  when  iiislal- 
hitions  are  of  a  hir^'e  size  they  are  less  costly  to  erect. 

Steam  Heating  Apparatus. — Tiiese  may  be  divided  into  the 
(tblir  and  the  newer  forms.  The  former  includes  "  hit^li  "  and 
"  low "  pressure  systems  in  which  the  pressure  in  the  return 
pipes  is  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  latter, 
the  heating  surfaces  and  the  return  mains  are  open  to  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  The  newer  forms  of  apparatus  have  been 
developed  at  a  remarkalde  pace  the  last  few  years,  and  most 
of  the  drawbacks  incidental  to  the  earlier  forms  have  been 
removed. 

High-Pressure  Steam  Heating  is  usually  confined  to  places 
where  iiigh  temperatures  arc  required,  such  as  drying-rooms, 
Stoves,  Turkish  baths,  etc.  It  is  unsuitable  for  general  heating 
work  on  account  of  the  highly  heated  surfaces  affecting  the 
t|ualily  of  the  air. 

Low-Pressure  Steam  Apparatus. — Although  there  is  no 
precise  definition  of  tiic  term  "  low  ])ressure,"  it  is  generally 
understood  to  be  associated  with  a  system  in  which  the  sU-am 
pressure  is  less  than  10  ll)s.  per  square  inch  (gauge  pivssure). 
Usually  the  gauge  pressure  does  not  exceed  "»  lbs.  per  st^uare 
inch. 

Low-pressure  steam  heating  is  suitable  for  works,  large 
])ublic  and  private  institutions,  and  for  buildings  that  are 
irregularly  heated,  and  where  there  would  be  danger  of  a  water 
system  being  damaged  by  frost.  Another  feature  of  steam 
heating  is  that  the  boilers  readily  lend  themselves  to  the 
automatic  control  of  the  rate  of  combustion. 

I'he  principal  drawbacks  to  the  early  types  of  apparatus 
are  :  The  tem])crature  of  the  heating  surfaces  cainiot  K" 
regulated  by  the  valves — they  must  cither  be  fully  on  or 
oft';  the  steam  at  all  times  must  exceed  in  temperature  2I*J  , 
irrespective  of  external  conditions;  they  arc  less  economical 
than  c»»rresponding  systems  in  which  water  is  used ;  clicking  or 
hammering  sounds  arc  often  produced,  and  a  certain  percentage 
of  tlie  heatiiiv:  surfaces  is  inelVectivo. 

Atmospheric   Steam-Heating  Systems. — These  differ   \.rinci- 
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pally  from  the  ordiuary  low-pressure  apparatus  in  that  the 
returns  are  open  to  the  atmosphere,  and  no  resistance  is  offered 
to  the  water  of  condensation  other  than  that  due  to  gipe 
friction ;  the  steam  supply  is  also  restricted  to  the  amount  a 
radiator  or  other  surfaces  can  condense.  The  boiler  pressure 
or  other  source  of  steam  supply  is  limited  to  a  few  ounces 
l)er  square  inch,  or  to  a  greater  pressure,  depending  upon  the 
conditions  the  plant  is  required  to  satisfy. 

The  advantages  of  atmospheric  systems  over  the  earlier 
forms  are  :  the  lower  temperature  of  the  heating  surfaces,  the 
degree  of  regulation  afforded  by  the  radiator  valves,  and  the 
units  into  which  a  plant  can  be  divided  with  a  simple  arrange- 
ment of  piping.  Their  operating  costs  are  also  less  than  those 
of  ordinary  steam  systems.  Defective  appliances  often  cause 
waste  of  steam,  but  this  can  be  avoided  by  the  adoption  of 
suitable  fittings,  and  the  proper  regulation  of  the  steam  supply. 

Vacuum  and  Vacuo  Vapour  Systems  of  Steam  Heating.  —These 
take  many  forms,  differing  principally  in  their  mode  of  operation 
and  in  the  appliances  that  are  used.  Speaking  broadly, 
they  differ  chiefly  from  atmospheric  systems  in  the  manner  the 
differential  pressure  is  produced  to  cause  the  circulation  of  the 
steam,  and  to  remove  the  air  from  the  heating  surfaces.  In 
vacuum  systems  some  form  of  exhauster  is  employed,  whilst 
in  atmospheric  systems  the  differential  pressure  is  due  to 
the  direct  fall  of  pressure  upon  the  steam  entering  the  lieat- 
ing  surfaces.  The  principal  vacuum  systems  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes :  the  first  in  which  an  independent  air  line  is 
employed  for  the  removal  of  the  air,  and  the  second,  that  in 
which  the  air  and  water  of  condensation  are  conveyed  by  the 
same  pipe. 

A  good  vacuum  system  has  a  number  of  points  in  its  favour, 
such  as  where  the  condensation  is  unable  to  gravitate  to  the 
point  desired,  and  where  exhaust  steam  is  the  heating  medium. 
They  may  l)e  designed  to  be  very  flexible  in  operation,  and  the 
heating  .surfaces  may  l)e  maintained  at  a  liigh  or  comparatively 
low  toinporatiire,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  lioat  desired. 
For  example,  assuming  that  it  is  found  economical  to  operate  a 
system  under  15  inches  of  vacuum,  it  should  be  possible  during 
the  mild  weather,  by  restricting  the  supply,  to  circulate  the 
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steam  at  a  temperature  of  about  L'^O''  Fahr.,  whilst  witli  lower 
external  teinpenilures,  the  steam  may  he  iucreased  until 
eventually  its  ttMuperaUire  in  the  heating  surlacrs  eoincides 
with  the  initial  pressure. 

All  So-called  vacuum  systems,  however,  are  not  a  success. 
For  example,  in  a  certain  class  of  apparatus,  where  the  vacuum 
generated  depends  largely  on  the  curtailment  of  the  steam 
supply,  trouble  may  arise  throu>;h  imperfect  drainage*.  In 
other  ca.ses,  the  cost  of  creating  tlie  vacuum  is  out  »>r  all 
proportion  to  the  benefits  that  ai*e  obtained. 

The  efficiency  of  a  vacuum  system  is  chiefly  dependent  u]ion 
the  form  it  takes,  and  u})on  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  fittings 
that  are  used. 

Heating  by  Gas. — Of  late  the  advantages  of  gas  fires  for 
heating  purposes  have  been  greatly  discussed,  but  as  a  general 
means  for  warming  buildings  gas  apparatus  will  take  a  different 
and  more  economical  form.  Gas  fires,  however,  are  convenient 
for  heating  rooms  that  are  temporarily  used,  especially  in  mild 
climates,  for  they  are  clean  and  easily  put  into  and  out  of  use. 
The  chief  drawbacks  associated  with  gas  fires  occur  when  they 
are  of  defective  design.  To  be  satisfactory,  practically  the  whole 
of  the  heat  they  transmit  should  be  from  the  radiant  used. 
The  design  should  prevent  the  exterior  surfaces  being  raised  to 
high  tenn)erature8,  and  ample  i)rovision  should  be  made  for 
carrying  off  the  products  of  condiustion. 

(Jas  heaters  that  warm  chiefly  by  couvected  heat,  and  those 
that  permit  the  products  of  combustion  to  escape  into  the 
surrounding  air,  have  nothing  from  a  health  standpoint  to 
recommend  them. 

The  smoke  nuisance  or  aerial  pollution  that  exists  in 
industrial  and  densely  populated  centres  cannot  much  longer 
continue,  and  so  far  as  the  domestic  side  of  the  problem  is 
concerned,  the  trouble  can  be  greatly  minimized  by  the  use  of 
gaseous  fuel  for  small  hot-water  and  steam  heating  apparatus. 
Before  this  method  of  heating  can  be  extensively  adopted,  gas, 
however,  will  require  to  be  sob  I  at  a  much  cheajier  rate.  The 
latter  aspect  of  the  i>roblem  should  not  Ije  a  diflicidt  one, 
especially  in  view  of  the  lower  qualities  that  can  be  u.sed. 

Another  use  for  gas  that  is  l>ecoming  more  common  is  the 
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heating  of  water  for  domestic  and  other  purposes,  and  its  further 
adoption  will  doubtless  increase  as  its  value  in  this  direction  is 
realized. 

Heating  by  Electricity. — This  form  of  energy  is  a  very  con- 
venient one  for  heating  purposes,  but  it  is  only  in  very  special 
cases  that  it  can  be  economically  employed.  Where  electricity 
for  its  production  is  dependent  upon  fuel,  it  is  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  so  far  as  heating  is  concerned,  as  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  total  heat  energy  of  the  fuel  can  be 
transformed  into  electrical  energy. 

For  popularizing  electricity  for  heating  rooms,  some 
municipalities  sell  it  at  a  specially  low  rate,  and  undoubtedly 
more  could  be  done  in  this  direction.  This  is  especially  the 
case  where  the  period  of  minimum  load  at  a  generating  station 
coincides  with  the  time  the  heat  is  principally  wanted. 

District  and  Large  Central  Heating  Plants. — Eeference  has 
been  made  already  to  the  smoke-polluted  atmosphere  of  towns 
and  the  large  centres  of  industry.  In  the  case  of  factories 
and  large  public  or  private  institutions,  the  acute  trouble  aris- 
ing from  the  production  of  smoke  can  be  remedied  by  the 
introduction  of  appliances  that  better  regulate  the  combustion 
of  fuel,  by  improved  types  of  furnaces,  and  by  the  substitution 
of  electrical  power,  oil  and  gaseous  fuels  for  the  coal  consumed 
in  small  power  plants. 

On  the  domestic  side,  a  good  method  of  reducing  the  produc- 
tion of  smoke  is  by  district  and  large  central  heating  systems 
in  which  either  water  or  steam  is  circulated  through  the  pipes. 
Such  plants  have  also  advantages  over  small  independent 
systems  in  that  the  labour  for  attention  is  centralized,  whilst  a 
householder  can  procure  heat  at  any  time  without  any 
inconvenience. 

To  what  extent  district  heating  is  practicable  where  the 
heating  medium  is  conveyed  through  long  underground  pipes, 
depends  principally  upon  the  demand  for  this  source  of  heat, 
the  cUmate,  and  the  length  of  the  heating  season.  In  America, 
district  heating  has  been  extensively  adopted,  but  the  same 
favourable  results  could  not  be  obtained  in  Great  Britain  where 
undergroimd  pipes  are  of  considerable  length  owing  to  its  much 
milder  climate.     There  are,  however,  numerous  localized  areas 
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in  all  our  towns,  more  or  less  congested,  that  lend  them- 
selves admiraldy  Lo  isolated  heating  plants,  whilst  in  othur 
cases  single  gi-oups  of  buildings  couM  he  economically  heated 
from  iiiK!  central  source. 

District  Heating  can  he  carried  out  to  greater  advantage 
where  the  same  station  supplies  botli  heat  and  electrical  energy. 
The  units  of  combined  plants  may  be  so  arranged  that  the 
exhaust  steam  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  heating  medium, 
and  probably  the  best  results  would  be  obtained  when  the 
volume  of  the  "exhaust"  was  just  suflicient  to  supply  the 
demand  for  heat  during  the  average  winter  temperature.  For 
lower  external  temperature  tlie  deficiency  can  be  made  good  by 
the  addition  of  "live"  steam,  whilst  for  milder  conditions  the 
surplus  steam  may  be  passed  to  exhaust,  or  sent  to  the  con- 
denser. 

District  systems  take  two  })rincipal  forms.  In  the  first, 
either  "  live "  or  *'  exhaust  "  steam  or  a  mixture  of  both  is 
delivered  from  the  central  station  to  the  heating  surfaces.  The 
water  of  condensation  is  either  passed  to  waste  or  returned  to 
the  source  of  heat,  the  former  being  the  more  common  practice. 
In  the  other  system,  water  is  circulated  between  the  station 
and  the  heating  surfaces,  this  in  turn  receiving  its  heat  fnun 
either  "  live  "  or  "  exhaust  "  steam  or  from  both. 

As  regards  the  relative  merits  of  hot  water  and  steam 
systems  for  district  heating,  each  has  its  own  special  ]>oints, 
and  the  choice  depends  upon  tiie  chief  conditions  to  be  met. 

Generally  speaking,  steam  heating  is  advantageous  for 
industrial  centres  in  that  the  steam  can  be  utilizetl  for  a  variety 
of  y)urposes  in  aildition  to  general  heating  work. 

Hot-water  systems  are  largely  used  for  residential  districts. 
The  water  temperature  can  be  varied  at  the  station  to  suit  the 
changing  atmos[»heric  conditions,  and  when  condensing  engines 
are  used,  this  may  be  done  by  regulating  the  degree  of  vacuum 
at  the  condenser.  Other  features  of  water  systems  are,  that  the 
transmission  losses  are  considerably  less  than  tho.se  of  steam 
plants,  and  less  back-pressure  is  put  upon  the  engines. 


CHAPTER   II 


HOT- WATER   CIRCULATION 


There  are  three  phases  of  ciiculation  applicable  to  hot- water 
apparatus:  0^)  natural  or  gravity;  (ft)  accelerated ;  and  (c) 
forced. 

Gravity  Circulation  depends  primarily  upon  the  application 
of  heat  at  a  low  point  of  an  apparatus,  when  the  pressures 
exerted  by  the  flow  and  return  columns  are  rendered  unequal. 


—  -  A 
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Fifi.  1.— Tredgold's  method  of  explaining  circulation. 

Although  this  explains  the  cause  of  gravity  circulation  in  a 
general  way,  many  do  not  appear  to  grasp  the  fact. 

Probably  Mr.  Tredgold  was  the  first  who  attempted  to 
account  for  the  circulation  of  water  in  a  heating  system,  whilst 
Hood,  in  a  later  work,  takes  exception  to  his  conclusions,  and 
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endeavours  to  show  his  reasoning  is  not  correct.  The  exphina- 
tions  of  circulation  hy  these  gentlemen  are  interesting  and 
instructive  in  showing  the  points  on  wiiich  they  ditler. 

Tredgold's  account  of  circulation  is  as  follows :  "  If  the 
vessels  A  and  B  (l*'ig.  1)  and  the  pipes  connecting  them  be 
filled  with  water,  and  heat  be  ajtplied  to  A,  the  ellect  of  heat 
will  expand  the  water  in  the  vessel  A,  and  the  surface  will  in 
consequence  rise  to  a  higher  level  d,  the  common  level  being 
///.  The  density  of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel  A  will  also  decrease 
in  consecjuence  of  its  e.\})ansion,  Imt   as  snon  as    tlie  column 


Fig.  2. — Hood's  method  of  explaining  circulation. 


cd  (above  the  centre  of  the  upper  pipe)  is  of  givater  weight 
than  the  column  /*,  motion  will  commence  along  the  upper 
pipe  from  A  to  B,  and  the  change  tiiis  motion  produces  in  the 
e(|uilibrium  of  the  fluid  will  cau.se  a  corresponding  motion  in 
the  lower  horizontal  pipe  B  to  A." 

Hood  makes  tiie  following  statement:  "Suppose  the  ap- 
paratus (Fig.  2)  to  be  filled  with  cold  water,  and  the  two 
stoji-cocks  are  closed.  On  applying  hcjit  to  the  vessel  V,  the 
water  it  ctmtains  will  expand  in  bulk,  and  a  jmrt  of  it  will 
flow  through  the  waste  pipe  .»•,  which  is  so  placed  as  to  prevent 
the  water  rising  higher  in  the  vessel  V  than  in  that  of  ve.ssel 
II.  The  water  which  remains  in  the  ve.ssel  V  after  it  has 
been  healed  will  evidently  be  lighter  than  it  was  before  owing 
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to  a  porliou  having-  passed  through  the  waste  pipe  x,  although 
its  height  will  remain  unaltered.  Suppose  now  the  two  cocks, 
(J  and  k,  to  be  simultaneously  opened :  the  hot  water  in  the 
vessel  V  will  immediately  flow  towards  E-  through  the  upper 
pipe,  and  the  cold  water  in  E  will  flow  to  V  through  the 
lower  horizontal  pipe,  although  by  Tredgold's  hypothesis,  unless 


fa=^=^ 
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Fig.  3. — lUustratiug  cause  of  circulation. 


the  water  in  vessel  V  rose  to  a  higlier  level  than  that  in 
the  vessel  K  no  circulation  could  take  place."  Mr.  Hood  con- 
tinues:  "Assume  heat  to  be  applied  to  the  vessel  V  (Fig.  2): 
the  heated  particles  rise  through  the  colder  ones,  which  sink 
to  the  bottom  by  their  greater  specific  gravity,  and  they  in 
turn  become  heated  and  expand  like  the  others.  As  soon  as 
the  water  in  vessel  V  begins  to  acquire  heat  and  to  become 
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lijjhter  tli;iii  that  in  vesst'l  II,  the  water  in  the  luwur  horizontal 
pipe  is  pressed  liy  a  ^'realer  \veif,'ht  at  Z  than  at  //,  and  it  there- 
fore moves  towards  V  with  a  velocity  and  force  e»[ual  to  the 
difference  in  pressure  at  the  two  points  //  and  Z.  The  water  in 
tlie  upper  vessel  R  would  now  assume  a  lower  level  were  it  not 
that  the  upper  horizontal  pipe  rurnishes  a  fresh  sui)i)ly  from  \' 
to  replenish  the  deficiency." 

Upon  the  first  perusal  Tredj,'ohl's  ex})lanalion  may  not  be 
very  clear,  hut  l)rit'lly  expressed  it  is:  that  the  circulation  of 
water  is  due  to  the  equilibrium  of  the  "  How  "  and  "  return  " 
columns  being  destroyed  by  the  overflow  of  the  expanded  water 
as  represented  by  ;/<l  in  Fig.  1.  Hood's  views  stated  briefly 
are  :  that  circulation  is  due  to  the  greater  density  of  the  return 
water,  and  that  the  increment  of  expansion  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

The  reasons  given  by  Tredgold  and  partly  those  by  Hood 
are  correct  so  far  as  they  are  carried,  but  Hood  en's  when  he 
tries  to  prove  that  Treilgold  is  wrong.  The  overflow  ./■  in 
Hood's  apparatus  (Fig.  2)  does  not  dispose  of  the  increment 
of  expansion  when  the  stop-cock  /.•  is  opened,  and  his  view  has 
been  simply  narrowed  through  the  use  of  the  additional  cock  //. 

The  following  may  aid  in  the  elucidation  of  the  point  under 
consideration.  Assume  an  apparatus  with  a  circuit  of  indefinite 
height,  as  in  Fig.  8,  to  be  filled  with  water  to  the  level  yb,  with 
the  stop-cock  6-  closed.  If  heat  be  applied  to  the  boiler  the 
water  in  the  flow  pipe  may  be  expanded  so  as  to  reach  th];! 
point  /.  So  long  as  the  stop-cock  is  closed,  the  pressures  in 
columns  A  and  E  are  in  equilibrium,  but  no  circulation  occurs 
in  the  return  pipe  although  the  two  columns  differ  in  density  and 
are  in  direct  communication  by  means  of  the  lower  horizontal 
pipe.  If,  now,  the  stop-cock  s  be  opened,  the  equilibrium  is  at 
once  destroyed,  and  circulation  begins  owing  to  the  increment 
[/I  being  able  to  How  towards  the  return.  Now,  a.s  the  total 
l)i"essure  in  column  A  has  been  diminished  by  an  amount,  say, 
cl,  and  the  pressure  in  column  E  increased  by  the  amount  W, 
the  total  head  causing  circulation  is  c/  -f-  hd,  the  sum  of  which  is 
equal  to  the  increment  of  expansion  tjl. 

If  an  apparatus  takes  a  form  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  1,  the 
elleet  is  the  same  although  the  piping  dillers  somewhat  from 
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Fig.  3.  For  example,  if  nm  represents  the  increment  of  expan- 
sion when  the  return  is  temporarily  disconnected  from  the  flow, 
it  is  apparent  that  it  will  produce  two  unequal  forces  when  the 
passage  through  the  upper  horizontal  pipe  is  clear. 

Circulating  Head,  or  the  power  that  causes  the  movement 


Flo.  i. — Illustratiug  the  incrcmeut  of  cxpaubiou. 

of  the  water,  is  the  same  thing  as  the  increment  of  expansion, 
and  is  represented  by  f/l  in  Fig.  3  and  mn  in  Fig.  4.  It  may  be 
calculated  by  the  formula — 

....     (1) 


h  =  12U('"'  _  i) 
\v:i         / 


where     h  =  circulating  head  in  inches, 
IF  =  height  of  circuit  in  feet, 

//•  =  average  density  of  water  per  culjic  foot  in  return, 
v'l  =  average  density  of  water  per  cubic  foot  in  flow. 
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Circuit  Height. — The  hriijht  ul"  ii  cinuit  in  eontradistiiietiou 
to  the  circulatiiKj  head  is  the  vertical  distiince  between  the 
higliest  and  lowest  points  where  the  water  circuhites.  lu  the 
case  of  main  circuits  which  do  not  dip  beneath  a  boiler,  the  fire- 
bars are  taken  as  the  lowest  point,  although  some  assume  it  as 
the  centre  of  the  firo  pot. 

Kcamp/e  1.— The  height  of  a  circuit  is  20  feet,  and  the 
average  temperatures  of  the  flow  and  return  water  1<'»0  and 
130°  F.     Determine  the  value  of  the  circulating  head, 

?,y  formula  I  //  =  !-"(  J  -  0 

In  the  Appendix,  p.  312,  the  weight  of  water  for  IGO" 
and  130'  F.  is  given  as  60'99  lb.  and  61*50  lb.  per  cubic  foot 
lespectively. 

Substituting  the.se  values — 

/6i-r)i"> 
'■  =  1-^  ^  -"(,;„!i:i  -  • ) 

when  //  =  l'"241,  (»r,  say,  2^  inches. 

Velocity  of  Gravity  Circulation. —  If  friction  were  absent,  the 
velocity  of  circulation  would  be  nearly  equal  to  the  velocity 
attained  by  a  body  when  freely  falling  through  a  height  equal 
to  the  circulatimj  head.  Tipe  friction,  however,  is  a  more  or 
less  considerable  quantity,  and  therefore  requires  to  be  taken 
into  account. 

The  following  general  formula  may  be  u.sed  for  determining 
the  velocit}'  of  circulation — 


ll'/(       -  1  ) 

where  V  =  velocity  in  feet  per  minute. 

„  r  =  a  coefficient  that  varies  with  the  diameter. 

„  II  =  effective  circuit  height. 

„  '/  =  diameter  of  circuit  in  inches. 

/  =  hmgth  of  circuit  in  feet. 
ir  and  v'l  =  the    densities    of    the    return    and    flow 
waters  per  cubic  foot. 
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Appkoximate  Values  of  c  for  Simple  Circuits. 

Circuits  of  1    to  li-inch  diameter  c  =  600 
2    to  3'      „  „        c  =  700 

„        3i  to  5       „  „       c  =  750 

Exami^le  2. — Determine  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  a  3-inch 
diameter  circuit  that  takes  the  form  of  Fig.  4.  Let  its  length 
be  assumed  as  360  feet,  its  effective  height  20  feet,  and  the 
average  temperatures  of  the  flow  and  return  waters  155°  and 
145°  F.  respectively. 
By  formula  2 — 


V  = 


H.7f  ^'   -  1 ) 


For  145^  F.  w^  =  61-29  lb.;  for  155^  F.  w  =  611  lb.,  and 
c  is  given  for  a  3-inch  diameter  pipe  as  700. 


Substituting  values,  V  =  700 


/  61-29 
20  X  3  X     „,  ,    -  1 


61-1 


360 


V  =  700  X  0-0227 
when  V  =  15*9  feet  per  minute. 

This  calculation  shows  what  a  feeble  current  is  obtained 
under  the  conditions  given,  although  the  circuit  is  of  moderate 
height. 

Dipped  or  Trapped  Circuits. — It  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
dip  or  trap  a  circuit,  and  altliough,  as  a  general  rule,  this  should 
be  avoided  as  far  as  it  is  practicalde,  yet  dips  can  be  introduced 
in  many  cases  without  greatly  impeding  tlie  circulation.  At 
all  dips,  vent  pipes  sliould  be  provided,  for  it  is  imperative  that 
the  air  should  escape  freely  when  a  system  is  charged  witli 
water,  or  wlien  it  is  in  operation. 

Tlio  effect  of  dips  is  to  reduce  the  circulating  head,  and  tlie 
velocity  of  flow  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square  root  of 
that  factor  when  the  other  conditions  remain  unaltered.  The 
circulating  head  of  trapped  circuits  may  be  estimated  by 
formula  1  after  first  determining  the  average  density  of  the 
ascending  and  descending  columns  of  water. 
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Fi<^s.  .")  iiiul  (i  }^iv«'  two  ti;nn)t'(l  circuits  where  tlu'  nitc  u\' 
cooling  is  rissiiiiuHl  to  ho  as  shown.  For  Cduvenieuci',  the 
densities  of  the  water  for  the  temperatures  under  consideration 
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Fifi.  5,--  Trapped  circuit. 
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Fin.  G. — Trapped  circuit. 

are  here  given,  wliilst  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  average 
densities  per  cuhic  foot  of  the  ascending  and  descending 
columns  of  water  is  as  follows: — 


IViiip. 

W.-lghl  lb. 
per  culiii'  fi 

61-34 
61-32 
61-24 

Temp. 
IVL'    K. 

148 
14'J 
150 

Welplit  lb. 
per  cable  ft. 

Tf'iiip. 
Dog.  K. 

Weiglit  lb. 

p.  r  1  ubic  ft. 

142 
143 
147 

61-22 
61-20 
6118 

IGO 

IGl 
178 

co-yG 

60  59 

H.\ 

Ff} 


PARTicnLAn.s  OP  Fio.  5. 


AxcrndtiiK  columnH. 


i-.-lumn.  V"""-'"  'm'".!'' '"IJ 

triii|>.  cubic  ft.  in  lb. 


178' 
14S* 


60-50 
r.  1-2-2 


Average  density  -      60-1(05 


Ilcucrtxlliig  orilnniiiv. 


BC 
DK 


A  vcragc 
t'liip. 


IGO' 
l.-JO^ 


lN-ii«lty  p«>r 
cnt  Ic  a.  ill  lb. 


60-98 
GI-18 


2)122-1G 
.\verage  density  =      Gl  OS 
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This  simple  method  of  ascertaining  the  average  density  is 
only  applicable  when  the  total  lieight  of  the  ascending  columns 
is  equally  divided  between  AH  and  YG,  and  that  of  the 
descending  columns  between  BC  and  DE,  as  in  Fig.  5.  Where 
the  parts  forming  the  columns  are  unequal,  as  in  the  ascending 
ones  of  Fig.  G,  the  procedure  is  rather  different. 


Particulars  of  Fig.  6. 
Ascending  columns. 

Column. 

r.     1     Density  per   ,,      Height  of          Foot- 
Average  tetop.  deg.  F.    ,     ''^Xc  j?      ^      columu  ft.  =     lb. 

SL 
PR 

178                        00-59     X     6  =   363-54 
147                        01-24     X     2   =   122-48 

8)486-02 
Average  density  =        60-752 

The  average  temperature  for  the  descending  column  MO 
may  be  taken  at  160°,  and  the  density  corresponding  with  this 
is  60-9S  lb.  per  cubic  foot. 

Velocity  of  Circulation  through  Trapped  Circuits. — The 
velocity  in  trapped  circuits  may  be  ascertained  approximately 
l)y  letting  w  and  Wi  in  formula  2  represent  the  average 
densities  of  the  descending  and  ascending  water  columns. 

Example  3. — Determine  the  probable  rate  of  flow  through  a 
circuit  that  takes  the  form  of  Fig.  5,  the  height  being  12  feet, 
length  220  feet,  and  of  2-iuch  bore.  Assume  the  water  to  cool 
at  the  rate  given. 

By  formula  2 — 


V  =  c 


I 

On  p.  23  tlie  average  density  of  tlie  ascending  columns 
was  found  to  l)e  GO-OOH  lb.,  and  tliat  of  the  descending  columns 
Cl-OS  lb.  per  cubic  foot.     The  value  of  c  =  700. 

Substituting  values — 


\ 


yl-  X  L  X  ^  (;A.n()f  I 


220 

V  =  700  X  0017, 
when  Y  =  ll'O  feet  per  minute. 
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Examjde  4. — Assuming'  the  lengtli  and  diaiiit'ter  of  circuit 
in  Fig.  G  are  the  same  as  in  the  previous  example,  what 
will  be  the  prn])al)le  velocity  of  circulation  if  the  wator  cools 
as  shown  '. 

V>\  formula  2 — 


V  = 


\hl{"\   -  1) 


Tho  average  density  of  th(»  ascending  columns  was  found 
on  p.  24  to  he  G0-7r)2  11».  per  cubic  foot,  whilst  liiat  of  the 
descending  column  is  GOO.*^  lb. 

Substituting  values — 

220 
V  =  7t»0  X  t>-(Hf., 
when  V  =  11  "2  feet  i)er  minute. 

To  show  the  ai)plication  of  formula  2  to  the  problems 
indicated  by  Figs.  5  and  G,  the  rate  of  cooling  has  been  con- 
sidered to  have  been  equal  over  the  whole  of  the  circuits.  In 
pra(^tice,  however,  this  effect  would  not  be  realized,  for  more 
healing  surface  is  usually  concentrated  at  one  point  than  at 
another ;  moreover,  the  cooling  effect  is  greatest  where  the  water 
is  hottest.  These  factors  therefore  re([uire  to  be  taken  into 
account,  for  a  marked  cooling  of  the  water  at  a  certain  point 
will  either  impede  or  accelemfe  circulation.  Were  radiatoi-s 
connected  to  the  circuit  between  the  points  DC.  Fig.  ",  the 
water  may  \\g  cooled  to  a  greater  extent  than  shown,  but  the 
mte  of  circulation  would  be  little  aftected.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  water  in  the  ]»ipe  OP,  Fig.  G,  were  cooled  more  than 
siiown,  this  would  adversely  affect  the  circulation,  owing  to  the 
greater  resistance  offered  by  the  column  PR. 

Irregular  or  Spasmodic  Circulation. — "Jhc  j)rincipal  aiuscs 
for  irregular  motion  in  a  boating  system  are  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  air  and  to  trapped  circuits.  The  remedy  for 
the  first  is  sim]ile,  for  all  that  is  required  is  pioj^erly  pitched 
pipes,   and    a    well-vented    system.      As   a   rule,   the   pitch    of 
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pipes  should  not  be  less  than  1  inch  in  10  feet,  but  should  be 
greater  for  those  of  small-bore. 

As  already  shown  the  adverse  effect  of  dips  is  when  they 
tend  to  equalize  the  pressure  of  the  ascending  and  descending 
water  columns.  If  this  condition  is  realized,  circulation  ceases, 
and  equilibrium  is  only  destroyed  either  by  the  overheating  at 
the  boiler  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  the  abnormal  cooling  of  some 
portion  of  the  return  water  on  the  other.  In  badly  designed 
.systems,  irregular  circulation  often  occurs  in  branched  circuits, 
and  especially  in  those  of  small  bore. 

Forced  Circulation. — A  single  circuit  with  forced  circulation 
is  given  in  Fig,  7.  This  form  of  circulation  is  especially  suitable 
where  a  series  of  detached  buildings  is  to  be  warmed  from  a 

Relief  t 


Vacutim  Valve. 

Water  Feeder 


Water  Suppltf. 


Steam  Supply  „  ,^ 

*    oteam  neater 


Centrifugal 
Pam 


3t^am  Trop. 


Fig.  7.— Forced  circulating  system. 


central  source;  also  for  large  buildings  and  structures  where 
gravity  circulation  is  unreliable  or  otherwi.se  unsuitable.  With 
forced  circulation,  the  pipes  may  be  run  and  fixed  in  any 
position  desired,  irrespective  of  dips.  The  greatest  drawbacks 
associated  with  it  are  the  cost  of  operation  and  the  greater 
attention  required,  when  compared  with  gravity  circulation. 

The  s]ieed  of  circulation  sliould  be  governed  ))y  the  extent 
ol"  the  resistance  offered  by   the  piping  and  appliances  used. 
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but  the  "critical"  velocity  may  lie  anywhere  between  "J  feet 
and  8  feet  per  .sec<JiKl.  The  critical  vi'locity  is  the  one  that 
gives  the  most  economical  results  with  reference  to  the  cost 
of  operation  and  to  tlie  initial  outlay  as  a  whole.  In  com- 
paratively small  ])laiits,  the  critical  velocity  is  not  so  im- 
portant, and  in  these,  the  circulating^  speed  is  often  lixe«l  with 
reference  to  a  given  size  of  motor,  and  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
pump  tliat  it  is  proposed  to  use. 

The  power  for  circulating  water  by  means  of  a  luiuip 
varies  rougldy  with  the  cube  of  the  spee<l,  whilst  the  auKtunt 
(jf  heating  surface  a  given  size  of  pipe  will  serve,  varies 
directly  with  the  velocity  of  circulation,  provided  the  tempera- 
ture drop  remains  ujialtered.  Assume  that  water  is  moved 
througli  a  circuit  at  the  rate  of  100  feet  per  minute  in  order 
to  serve  500  square  feet  of  heating  surfaces,  and  one  unit  of 
power  is  absorbed.  If  now  the  velocity  is  raised  to  400  feet 
per  minute,  this  will  supply  four  times  the  amount  of  heating 

400  X  500  ^  ^,  , 

surface,  or  -  =  L'OdO  square  feet.      The  energy,  how- 

.      1  X  40()-''       ., 
ever,  to  prnduce  this  rate  ot  lh)W  would  require  .,      =  o-* 

units,  or  sixty-four  times  the  original  quantity.  Thus  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  saving  effected  in  the  initial  cost  of  an  apparatus 
by  adopting  very  higli  circulating  speeds  may  be  otl'set  by  the 
greater  operating  charges. 

Accelerated  Circulation. — There  are  various  ways  in  which 
the  cinulatioM  vi'  waier  may  be  accelerated,  such  as  by  pro- 
viding apparatus  whereby  the  temperature  of  the  water  is 
raised  above  the  normal  amount,  by  the  injection  of  steam  or 
air  into  tlie  How  pipe  of  a  .system,  by  pri>ducing  a  partial 
vacuum  in  a  circulating  tank  through  the  condensation  of 
steam,  or  l»y  nifchanically  increasing  the  "circulating  head." 
The  general  advantages  derived  from  accelerated  circulation 
are  similar  to  those  of  forced  circulation,  but  the  force  pro- 
ducing motion  is  not  of  .so  "  positive  "  a  nature,  and  hence  the 
speed  that  can  be  attained  is  limited.  Each  particular  method 
of  acceleration  has  its  own  special  merits  and  limitations,  so 
that  what  may  give  the  most  .satisfactory  results  in  one  case 
may  be  disadvantageous  in  another. 
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Although  the  same  precautions  with  respect  to  the  gradients 
of  pipes  need  not  be  observed  as  in  gravity  systems,  yet  it  is 
desirable  to  do  so,  for  this  permits  accelerating  apparatus  to  be 
operated  by  gravity  circulation  during  the  milder  portions  of  a 
heating  season. 

A  method  of  accelerating  circulation  by  means  of  steam  is 
shown  in  Fig.  8.      It  represents  the  principle  introduced  by 


L  =  automatic  vent. 

T  =  expansion  tank. 

S  =  overflow  and  exhaust  pipe. 

R  =  return  from  tank  T. 

M  =  mixing  pipe. 

C  =  circulation. 

D  =  condenser. 


O  =  condensation  return. 

P  =  steam  supply. 

V  =  steam  valve. 

F  —  pipe  to  circulator. 

Hi—  rebeater. 

B  —  steam  boiler. 


Fig.  8.—"  Reck  System."  * 

Captain  Pieck,  and  is  called  the  "Eeck  System."  Steam  is 
generated  in  the  boiler  B,  from  which  it  ilows  to  the  re-heater  H, 
which  takes  the  form  of  a  straight-tubed  calorifier  with  water- 
way ends.  The  steam  that  is  not  condensed  in  the  re-heater  II 
ilows  through  tlie  pipe  1*  to  the  top  of  the  apparatus,  the  i)ipe 
*  The  rebeater  H  is  frequently  omitted.' 
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ht'iii;,'  returned  to  join  at  L',  where  llie  bleani  mixes  with  the 
water  circulating  through  the  tiow-pipe  F.  The  mixing  of 
steam  ami  water  at  C  ha.s  the  etl'ect  of  substantially  iliminish- 
ing  the  pressure  of  the  ascending  columns  when  compared 
with  that  <tf  the  descending  ones.  The  pipe  M  is  directly 
joined  to  the  expansion  tank  T,  the  latter  providing  space  for 
the  expamiing  water,  and  acting  as  a  harrier  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  steam  into  the  water  circuit.  Fiom  the  tank  T, 
two  pipes  are  taken  ;  that  indicated  by  li  completes  the  circuit 
for  the  water  by  joining  with  the  re-heater  11,  whilst  the  i)ipe 
S  serves  as  the  overflow  to  return  surplus  water  to  the  boiler, 
and  also  to  convey  any  steam  to  the  condenser  1). 

For  any  given  installation,  the  mte  of  acceleration  largely 
depends  upon  the  height  of  that  [tortion  of  the  How  pipe  M 
which  represents  the  vertical  distance  between  the  circulator  C 
and  the  expansion  tank  ;  the  greater  this  height,  other  conditions 
being  equal,  tlic  more  rapid  the  circulation.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  vertical  distuncc  betw^een  the  circulator  and  expan- 
sion tank  (even  in  large  plants)  is  limited  to  a  few  feet,  for 
this  also  determines  the  steam  jiressure  at  which  the  l)oiler 
will  require  to  be  operated.  Assuming,  for  example,  that 
steam  is  not  generated,  or  that  it  is  cut  ott"  from  the  circulator 
by  the  valve  V,  it  is  obvious  thai  the  water  will  rise  in  the 
dipped  portion  of  the  pipe  P  to  the  level  of  that  in  the  expansion 
tank.  The  pressure,  therefore,  must  be  adequate  to  dislodge 
this  water  before  the  steam  can  enter  the  circulator.  It  i.s 
essential  to  carry  the  steam  pipe  higher  than  the  expansion 
tank  in  order  to  avoid  the  Hooding  of  the  boiler,  whilst  to 
prevent  the  water  being  siplioned  from  the  expansion  tank 
through  a  partial  vacuum  forming  in  the  steam  pij*,  an 
automatic  air  valve  is  provided  at  L. 

To  permit  of  the  escape  of  air  from  the  apparatus  shown  by 
Fig.  8,  an  automatic  relief  valve  is  usually  attiiched  to  the  con- 
densers, or  an  open  pipe  may  be  provided  immediately  beneath 
so  long  as  some  f<»rm  of  mechanism  is  employed  to  control 
the  steam  automatically  to  the  circulator.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  iiipe  K  may  also  be  vented  to  the  atmosphere  if 
desired.  When  steam  is  introduced  into  a  b<tdy  of  water  some 
means  should  be  introduced  to  obviate  hammering  or  cracking 
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sounds.  In  the  "  Eeck  "  apparatus  tbis  is  done  by  the  use  of 
fine-mesh  gauze,  which  has  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the  steam 
into  a  very  fine  spray.  Special  forms  of  injectors  may  also  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  rate  of  circulation  in  a  system  resembling  Fig.  8,  may 
be  ascertained  by  formula  2,  provided  that  the  condenser 
properly  performs  its  function. 

Example  5. — Determine  the  velocity  of  circulation  when 
the  height  of  the  column  F  iu  Fig.* 8  is  35  feet,  and  contains 
water  with  an  average  temperature  of  170°  F.,  column  M  5  feet 
high,  with  a  temperature  of  212°  F.,  whilst  free  steam  occupies 
one-fifth  the  pipe  area.  Take  the  average  temperature  of  the 
water  in  E  as  180°  F.,  the  length  of  the  circuit  300  feet,  and 
its  diameter  3  inches. 

The  density  of  the  water  at  212°  F.  is  59-76  lb.  per  cubic 

foot,  whilst  that  of  the  steam  may  be  taken  as  0*038  lb.  per 

cubic  foot.     From  these  values  the  density  of  the  mixture  in 

.      ,^     .„  .      59-76  X  4      0-038       ,^  oi  n  i-    ^    ^ 

pipe  M  will  be  = -f  — = —  =  47*81  lb.  per  cubic  foot. 

o  o 

The  average  density  of  the  ascending  columns  may  be  obtained 
by  the  same  procedure  as  in  trapped  circuits. 


Column. 

Temp.  deg.  F. 

Density  per 
cubic  ft. 

X 

Height  of    _  Foot- 
column  in  ft.         lb. 

F. 
M. 

170 
212 

60-78 

47-81 

X 
X 

35  ^  2127-30 
5=    239-05 

sccncliug  colun 

40)2866-35 

Average  density  per  cubic  foot  of  a 

111  =     59-16  lb. 

The  average  density  of  the  water  of  the  descending  column 
II  for  180   F.  will  be  6055  lb.  per  cubic  fout. 
By  formula  2 — 


V  =  c 


.A'(:,-') 


For  a  3-inch  diameter  circuit  c  =  700,  and  its  height  is  40  feet. 
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Substitutin''  values — 
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V  =700 


;;uu 


V  =  700  X  o-o:)7, 
\vl It'll  N'  =  68  feet  per  iniuute. 

Suppose  now  that  the  circulator  C  is  thrown  out  of  use  by 
closing  the  valve  V,  aud  the  average  temperatures  of  the  water 
in  V  and  II  arc  170    and  150   F.  respectively.     Where  all  the 
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Fiii.  9.— Accelerated  circulating  system. 


tither  conditions  remain  unaltered,  the  velocity  will  be  directly 
proportional  to  */  —  1.  For  the  latter  cjise,  therefore,  the 
rate  of  circulation  would  be 
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/    61-2, 


V  =  68 


60-78 


1  -  1 


6l)-55 


59-16 
when  Vj=  36*72  feet  per  minute. 

Thus,  under  gravity  for  the  conditions  given  the  speed  of 
circulation  is  diminished  by  46  per  cent. 

If  a  supply  of  compressed  air  is  available  the  circulation 
could  be  accelerated  by  an  injector  as  in  Fig.  9.  Air,  however, 
is  not  so  satisfactory  or  economical  as  steam  for  the  accelerating 
agent. 
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SYSTEMS    OF    I'lI'INC    FOR    IIOT-WATEU   GU.VVITY    Al'PAFlATUS 

TiiK  most  suitable  method  of  piping  for  a  particular  case  will 
depend  very  mueli  upon  tlie  size  of  the  installation,  upon  the 
location  of  the  heating  surfaces  with  respect  to  one  another, 
upon  the  facilities  for  pipe  runs,  and  upon  the  resistance  offered 
to  the  circulation  of  the  water. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  piping,  these  being 
designated  as  "  one-pipe  "  and  "  two-pipe  "  systems,  and  each 
may  bo  arr.uiged  on  either  the  up-feed  or  down-feed  principle. 
It  is  not  always  desirable  to  adhere  rigidly  to  any  one  piping 
system,  but  the  circumstances  of  a  case  may  bo  better  met  at 
times  liv  a  iiiodificalion  or  coinltination  of  these  systems. 

One-Pipe  Up-feed  System.  This  is  the  simplest  form  of 
piping,  and  single  circuits  are  of  equal  bore  for  their  whole 
length.  The  "  one-pipe  "  system  is  advantageous,  in  that  short 
circuiting  cannot  take  plaee,  and  this  makes  it  especially  suit- 
able where  the  dipping  or  trapping  of  circuits  is  unavoidable. 
As  a  general  rule,  this  system  is  better  for  supplying  compara- 
tively snuill  amounts  of  heating  surfaces  than  for  large  ones 
owing  to  the  cooling  ett'ect  through  the  "  flow  "  and  "  return  " 
water  being  accommodated  in  the  same  pipe.  A  very  jno- 
nounced  temperature  drop  can  always  be  avoided  by  liaving 
the  pipes  of  relatively  largo  bore,  but  this  may  be  undesirable 
unless  another  form  of  pii>ing  is  unsuitable. 

Fig.  10  gives  a  single  main  circuit.  It  is  well  to  keep  the 
horizontal  portions  of  the  risers  as  short  as  practicable,  although 
there  is  no  serious  objection  to  their  Iteing  rather  prolonged 
as  at  A  and  B,  provided  the  ])ipes  are  of  suitable  size  and  are 
given  a  good  pitch.     When  joining  the  risers  or  branches  to  a 

D 
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circuit  it  is  desirable  that  the  "  flows  "  be  taken  from  the  top, 
whilst  the  returns  re-enter  at  the  side  ;  this  arrangement  aids  the 
circulation  through  the  "  branch  "  circuits,  besides  tending  to 
separate  to  some  extent,  the  cooled  from  the  hotter  water.  In 
Fig.  10  the  highest  part  of  the  main  circuit  is  shown  at  H, 


Fig.  10. — One-pipe  system  :    Single  main  circuit. 

where  an  air  pipe  is  provided ;  from  that  point  the  circuit 
should  have  a  downward  pitch  to  wdiere  the  boiler  is  located, 
and  then  be  dropped  to  join  with  the  lower  connection. 

Although  in  Fig.  10,  H  is  made  the  highest  part  of  the 
main  circuit,  this  need  not  necessarily  be  so,  but  it  is  the  better 
practice  in  a  "  one-pipe  "  system  to  make  the  highest  point  as 
near  to  the  boiler  as  possible.  In  other  words,  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  limit  the  length  of  t\n\  "flow"  in  order  that  the 
cooling  water  can  gravitate  directly  to  the  source  of  heat. 

In  Fig.  11  a  divided  circuit  is  given,  and  this  may  with 
advantage  be  adopted  in  many  cases.  With  divided  circuits, 
however,  or  where  a  loop  is  introduced  as  a  minor  circuit,  care 
should  be  exercised  in  making  the  return  connections.  Before 
joining   with    one    common   "  return "   it   is   a   good  plan   to 
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drop  all  the  branches,  as  this  causes  the  water  to  circulate 
iti  the  ri;,'ht  direction  and  also  aids  its  luoveinents.  With  the 
exception  of  the  short  pipe  1),  the  remaining'  portion  ol"  the 


Fig.  11. — One-pipe  system  :    ilain  circuit  divided. 

circuits  acts  as  "  returns,"  the  air  from  the  heated  water  lu-in*^ 
principally  relieved  by  the  expansion  pipe.  Pipes  D  and  C 
should,  of  course,  be  larj,'er  than  the  others. 

Fig.  12  gives  a  "one-pipe"  system,  where  it  is  essential  to 
dip  the  circuit  beneath  a  number  of  doorways.  A  case  of  this 
kind  sometimes  occurs  where  corridors  are  heated  l>y  radiators, 
or  where  a  heating  apparatus  is  erected  after  a  l>uilding  is 
completed.  The  object  of  carrying  the  flow  pipe  above  the  top 
floor  is  to  increase  the  circulating  head,  but  in  order  for  this  to 
be  attained,  a  temperature  difTorence  must  occur  in  the  upper 
ascending  and  descending  columns.  For  a  case  like  Fig.  12,  an 
advantage  would  be  gained  if  the  distance  between  the  pi])es  at 
X  were  considcraldy  greater.  The  air  pipe  provided  at  i/  is 
principally  of  use  when  charging  the  apparatus.  From  the 
horizontal  pipes,  the  air  would  tend  to  gather  in  the  radiators, 
from  which  it  could  be  discharged  by  opening  the  air  valves. 
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Another  "  one-pipe  "  system  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  13,  where 
the  heating  surfaces  on  two  floors  are  served  by  a  single  circuit. 
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Fig.  12. — One-pipe  system  where  circuit  dips  beneath  doors. 
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Fig.  13.— One-pipe  system. 
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This  is  not  an  economical  arrangement  as  ivgaixls  the  pipint:, 
and,  unless  of  a  large  bore,  the  temj^rature  ditlerence  l>etween 
the  first  and  last  radiator  would  be  pronounced.  Instead  of  a 
large  single  circuit  being  employed  for  the  citse  shown,  it  is 
better  to  provide  an  independent  circuit  for  each  lloor,  this  being 
more;  economical,  and  also  all'ording  a  greater  degree  of  flexi- 
bility in  operation.     With  separate  circuits,  slop  valves  could 


Fig.  1-1. — Two  pipe  "  up-foed  "  system. 

be  provided  on  the  return  pipes,  and  either  tlie  one  or  the  other 
could  be  ]>artially  cut  out  of  use  when  desired.  Should  .stop 
valves,  however,  be  fixed  upon  both  How  and  return  pii>es,  a 
safety  valve,  or  relief  \)\\>c,  should  be  provided. 

Two-Pipe  System. — This  is  the  oldest  method  of  piping,  and 
ditl'crs  fmiu  ibe  "  one-pipe  "  or  circuit  system  in  that  the  various 
flow  and  return  connections  join    with   separate   pipes.     The 
niain  circuit   is  graded,   whilst   that  of  a   simple  "  one-pil)e  ' 
system  is  of  uniform  bore. 
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A  "two-pipe"  system  is  specially  suited  for  buildings 
wliere  long  circuits  are  required,  and  owing  to  the  returns  from 
the  heated  surfaces  joining  with  the  main  returns,  there  is  a 
nearer  approach  to  uniformity  of  temperature  in  the  first  and 
last  radiator  on  a  circuit. 

To  be  a  success,  a  "  two-pipe  "  system  must  be  well  designed, 
or  some  portion  of  it  may  not  be  heated  properly  through  the 
short  circuiting  of  the  water.  For  this  reason,  the  dipping  or 
trapping  of  pipes  should  be  avoided,  as  the  water  will  necessarily 
circulate  the  more  freely  along  the  path  that  offers  the  least 
resistance. 

A  general  arrangement  of  the  piping  is  shown  in  Fig.  14. 
Here  the  highest  point  in  the  main  circuit  is  at  the  centre  H. 
As  a  rule,  the  radiators  on  the  lower  flats  are  the  slowest  to  get 
hot,  but  by  joining  the  risers,  as  at  the  upper  left  radiator, 
and  properly  sizing  them,  the  heating  up  of  the  radiators  on 
the  different  floors  is  more  nearly  equalized.  The  arrangement 
on  the  right  tends  to  favour  the  heating  surfaces  on  the  higher 
floors,  for  a  direct  and  easy  passage  is  provided  to  those  points. 
Only  one  main  circuit  is  shown,  although  for  many  buildings 
it  would  be  desirable  or  necessary  to  introduce  two  or  more. 
The  number  of  units  into  which  a  system  should  be  divided 
will  largely  depend  upon  its  size,  the  location  of  the  boiler 
with  respect  to  the  heating  surfaces,  and  the  degree  of  regula- 
tion desired.  Speaking  from  an  economical  standpoint,  two  or 
more  main  circuits  will  have  an  advantage  over  one  in  those 
cases  where  a  boiler  is  centrally  placed.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  boiler  is  located  near  to  one  end  of  a  building,  the  cost  of 
the  piping  begins  to  rise  as  the  number  of  separate  units  is 
increased. 

Pitch  of  Pipes. — For  the  main  circuits  of  "one"  or  "two- 
pipe"  systems,  the  horizontal  piping  should  have  a  pitch  of  from 
i  inch  in  10  feet  to  1  inch  in  20  feet.  The  quicker  the  pitch 
the  better.  As  regards  the  horizontal  portions  of  risers,  these 
shouhl  be  given,  where  possible,  a  pitch  of  about  1  inch  per  foot. 

Drop,  Overhead,  or  Down-feed  Systems  are  represented  by 
Fig.  15.  This  method  of  piping  is  very  suitable  for  high  build- 
ings, where  the  heating  surfaces  on  the  different  iloors  can  be 
located  immediately  above  one  another.     From  the  boiler  the 
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lluw  pipe  is  carried  as  directly  as  possible  to  the  lii*,'Iiest  part  of 
a  structure,  whilst  the  mdiators  are  supplied  by  the  vertical 
pipes.  The  whole  of  the  piping  from  the  point  1*  is  arrauj^ed 
to  take  the  form  of  returns.  For  some  structures,  this  methoil 
of  piping  is  not  suitable,  but  wiiere  it  can  be  adopted  it  is 
the  most  economical  one.  The  principal  advantages  of  "drop" 
systems  arise  through  the  greater  freedom  of  circulation,  and 
tln^  smaller  pipes  that  can  be  used,  and  to  the  fact  that  air 
valves  on  the  heating  surfaces  are  not  required. 

In  Fig.    15,  two  anangements  of  drop   pipes   are   shown. 
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Fig.  15. — Overhead  or  down-feed  sysUin. 


The  use  of  single  drop  pipes  necessitates  their  ]>eing  of  equal 
bore  from  end  t<i  end,  whilst  if  they  take  the  doulde  form 
they  may  be  varied  in  size.  The  upper  horizontal  distribut- 
ing, and  the  lower  intercepting  jtipes  are  grade<l  as  well, 
ami  they  may  be  arranged  in  various  ways,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  in  hand.  To  the  right  of  Fig.  15  two 
radiators  are  shown  on  the  lowest  Hoor,  these  l>eing  supi>lied 
with  separate  branches  instead  of  continuing  the  principal  drop 
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pipes  to  the  lowest  points.  There  is  much  freedom  with  regard 
to  the  choice  of  details  in  overhead  systems,  but  every  care 
should  be  observed  to  prevent  air  being  entrapped  in  the  hori- 
zontal pipes. 

Water  Supply  Connections. — The  general  arrangement  with 
respect  to  expansion  tanks,  and  of  the  water  supply  connections 
of  heating  apparatus,  differs  somewhat  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
America.  In  the  latter  country,  where  a  water  service  is  under 
a  suitable  pressure,  it  is  the  custom  to  introduce  the  feed  water 
at  a  point  near  the  boiler,  whilst  its  height  is  recorded  by  an 
altitude  gauge.  The  expansion  tank  usually  takes  a  cylindrical 
shape,  and  is  provided  wdth  a  gauge  glass  for  observing  the 
water-level  at  that  point.  In  this  country,  the  cold  supply  is 
usually  delivered  into  the  expansion  tank,  an  automatic  float 
cock  being  used  for  controlling  the  water  supply. 

Figs.  10,  11,  and  13  show  different  methods  of  connecting 
the  overhead  feed  tanks.  The  chief  advantage  of  that  given  in 
Fig.  10,  is  that  air  is  readily  dislodged  from  the  apparatus  when 
it  is  charged  with  water.  On  the  other  hand,  if  overheating 
occurs,  so  as  to  generate  steam,  the  water  may  be  dislodged 
from  the  boiler  into  the  expansion  tank,  when  tlie  surfaces  of 
the  metal  are  liable  to  damage  through  being  burned. 

The  feed  pipe  in  Fig.  11  is  joined  to  the  highest  part  of 
the  flow,  and  the  advantages  derived  from  this  connection  are 
as  follows : — 

(1)  The  feed  pipe  acts  as  the  principal  air  relief. 

(2)  If    overheating   takes   place   any    steam    or   excess   of 

pressure  is  immediately  relieved  without   displacing 
the  water  from  the  boiler. 

(3)  If  stop  valves  are  used  on  the  circuits,  the  feed  pipe 

may  be  arranged  to  afford  the  necessary  relief  should 
they  be  left  closed  when  a  fire  is  lighted. 
The  principal  drawbacks  likely  to  arise  are  :  Some  of  the 
pipes  may  get  partially  air  locked  when  charging  a  system,  and 
undue  loss  of  heat  from  the  expansion  tank  may  occur  through 
its  contained  water  being  raised  to  a  high  temperature.  The 
latter  defect  may  be  greatly  minimized  by  protecting  the  tank 
with  a  good  insulating  material,  or  the  circulating  of  the  water 
between  it  and  the  flow  pipes  may  be  avoided  by  the  method 
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adopted  in  Fij,'.  l;'>.      In  tlu;  latti'r  case  llie  I'ecd  jtipe  is  trap^xid, 
but  the  merits  associateil  with  Fi^.  1 1  are  retained. 

Fif,'.  15  shows  the  feed  jjipe  juineil  with  a  drop  ])ipe,  instead 
of  with  the  up[)er  horizontal  pipe.  In  general,  it  may  i)e 
associated  with  the  same  defect  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Fig.  10,  wliilst  to  some  extent  the  same  merit  is  retained. 
There  are  uther  points  to  which  the  suj)})ly  pipe  may  he 
attached,  but  the  principal  features  likely  to  arise  have  been 
already  considered.  For  exanjple,  thejoiningof  thofeed  directly 
with  the  to])  of  the  boiler  is  similar  in  its  elVect  as  if  it  were 
connected  with  the  ilow  pipe.  In  like  manner,  a  direct  con- 
nection with  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler  is  similar  to  joining  the 
supply  with  a  main  return. 

Expansion  Tanks. — When  automatic  cocks  are  used  for 
regulating  the  water  supply 
they  should  be  arranged  to 
close  when  the  water  in  the 
tanks  is  only  a  few  inches 
deep,  the  remaining  space 
being  utilized  for  accommo- 
dating the  expanding  water. 
The  levers  of  the  autonjatic 
cock  should  be  strong  and 
rigid,  that  they  may  easily 
bear  the  -strain  when  the 
floats  are  submerged.  Fig. 
IT)  shows  an  expansion  tank 
where  the  water  supply  is 
delivered  directly  into  a 
system  from  a  service  pipe, 
or  by  the  aid  of  a  pump. 
The  tank  is  joined  at  the 
highest  point  either  with  a 
main  or  with  a  riser. 

Fittings  and  Other  Accessory  Apparatus. — To  aid  in  the  even 
tlistribution  of  tluids  throughout  a  .system,  special  forms  of 
fittings  may  be  used.  In  some  cases,  these  may  be  found 
u.seful,  but  generally  speaking,  if  a  system  is  properly  designed 
they  ofTer  no  decided  advantages  over  the  ordinary  fittings. 


Fig.  1G.— Expansion  tank. 
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Fig.  17  gives  a  special  form  of  tee  for  a  main  or  branch 
circuit,  but  for  gravity  circulating  apparatus,  a  fitting  of  this 
class  should  be  used  very  sparingly,  owing  to  the  resistance  the 
projecting  lip  will  introduce.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  circu- 
lation is  forced,  there  is  very  little  objection  to  its  freer  use. 

A  special  tee  is  also  designed  for  risers  so  as  to  favour  the 
lower  heating  surfaces  where  the  circulating  head  is  the  least. 
The  chief  point  in  its  favour  is  the  neat  or  compact  form  it 
takes.  As  regards  the  common  fittings,  such  as  elbows  and 
bends,  long  curved  ones  are  the  best  to  use,  whilst  the  ends 
of  the  pipes  should  be  properly  reamed  after  being  cut  and 
screwed. 

A  failing  that  occurs  through  the  use  of  unsuitable  dimin- 


FiG.  17. 


FiG.  18. 


ishers  is  indicated  at  A,  Fig.  18,  where  air  is  confined  so  as 
to  reduce  the  effective  area  of  a  pipe.  This  defect,  however,  is 
easily  avoided  by  pitching  the  pipes,  and  by  the  use  of  eccentric 
fittings  as  indicated  at  B,  Fig.  18. 

Air  Pipes. — Where  convenient,  it  is  a  good  practice  to 
ventilate  the  flow  risers  of  a  gravity  system  by  air  pipes,  for 
by  so  doing,  less  air  cocks  may  be  used,  and  a  system  is 
the  more  readily  freed  from  air.  As  a  rule,  single  air  pipes 
should  not  be  smaller  than  f  inch  bore,  and  where  an  overhead 
horizontal  air  line  is  used  to  intercept  the  vertical  pipes,  care 
should  be  observed  tliat  it  is  not  rendered  useless  through  getting 
trapped  at  some  point. 

Air  Valves. — For  hot  water  apparatus  air  valves  take 
diflereiit  forms,  but  they  may  be  classified  under  two  heads  as 
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liaml  conhnllud,  aiid  aiitunialic    ones.     Automatic  valvoK    aiv 
not  free  Ikuu  inuclianical  tlelccts,  but  tliey  are  the  Kest  uppli- 


FiG.  19. — Automatic  air  valve. 
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Fig.  20.—"  Ideal "  automatic  valve.  Fio.  21.—"  Norwall  "  automatic  valve. 

ances  as  yet  devi-^^eil  whore  air  must  W\  di-^charged  from  circuits 
as  it  teuds  to  accumulati'.     Fii,'.   \\)  gives  a  ctnuuion  rorin  of 
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automatic  valve,  and  Figs.  20  and  21  show  other  styles.  For  its 
action,  Fig.  19  depends  upon  the  air  dislodging  the  water  from  the 
chamber  shown,  when  the  ball  falls  by  its  own  weight  and  allows 
the  air  to  escape.  The  screwed  plug  at  the  base  of  the  appliance 
acts  as  a  stop  valve,  and  can  be  used  as  such  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  effect  any 
repairs.  Fig.  20  ope- 
rates in  a  similar 
way,  but  is  an  im- 
proved type. 

The  valve  shown 
in  Fig.  21  is  intended 
either  for  hot  water 
or  steam  apparatus. 
When  used  on  the 
former,  the  pressure 
of  the  accumulating 
air  exerts  its  force  on 
the  top  of  the  float 
and  depresses  it,  and 
in  turn  the  orifice  is 
opened  for  the  air  to 
escape.  Upon  being 
relieved  the  air  has 
its  place  taken  by 
water,  when  the  float 
is  again  buoyed  up  to 
close  the  orifice.  This 
valve  is  more  suit- 
able for  steam  sys- 
tems. 

Stop  and  Radiator 
Valves. — When  stop 
valves  are  used  on 
circuits,  fullway  or  tlie  gate  type  should  be  adopted.  Globe 
pattern  valves  are  unsuitable  for  this  purpose  owing  to  the 
resistance  they  incur.  IJadiator  valves  take  different  shapes, 
and  if  reference  is  made  to  the  catalogue  of  a  good  firm  of  heat- 
ing apparatus  manufacturers,  most  patterns  will  be  found   to 


Fig.  22.— Angle  valve. 
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meet  the  coudiLions  that  arise  in  ^'eiu'ial  pmctice.     The  auyle 

valve,  Fij,'.  22,  is  a  very  coiiveuieut  one,  as  it  i»erinilstil'  a  simple 

and    direct    connection 

being  made  between  the 

radiators  ami  the  supply 

pipes. 
A  quick-opening  valve 

is  shown  in  P'ig.  23,  and 

this  being  provided  witii 

an  index  plate  indicates 

the  extent  to  which  it 

is  opened.     It  is  made 

in  the  angle  as  well  as 

in  the  straight  form. 
When  open,  both  the 

radiator  valves  already 

shown      depend      upon 

stufling  boxes  for  their 

water-tightness,  and  as 
more  or  less  trouble 
through  leakage  occurs 

at   these  points,  valves   have   been  designed   with  a   view  to 

remove  this  source  of  weakness.  These  have  been  produced  in 
both  the  slow  and  quick  opening  types,  the  former  being 
indicated  by  Fig.  24  and  the  latter  by  Fig.  25. 

Tlie  principal  feature  of  Fig.  24  is  the  prevention  of  the 
fluid  coming  in  contact  with  the  valve  steam  by  means  of  the 
metal  bellows,  one  end  of  which  is  secured  to  the  bonnet  A,  and 
the  other  to  the  disc  holder  F.  From  the  construction  of  tlie 
valve  it  will  be  seen  that  the  twisting  of  the  stem  imparts  a 
vertical  motion  to  the  bellows,  either  to  expand  or  to  contract 
it,  according  to  wliothor  the  valve  is  being  closed  or  opened. 

Joints  for  Copper  Pipes. — Xo  great  difliculty  is  involved  in 
the  jointing  of  iron  and  steel  pipes,  but  the  joints  of  light 
copper  pipes  liave  given  trouble  from  time  to  time.  Owing  to 
the  rapid  corrosion  of  iron  and  steel  by  certain  clas.sos  of  water, 
copper  pijies  are  superseding  those  made  of  these  metals,  espe- 
cially wlum  of  small  bore  and  in  first-class  work.  So  long  as 
copper  pipe  of  heavy  gauge  wiis  used  no  ditficulty  occurred  in 


23. — Quick-opening  regulating  valve  by 
National  liadiator  Company. 
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jointing,  but  thin  pipes  with  screwed  joints  form  a  source  of  weak- 
ness.   On  thin  copper  pipes  only  fine  threads  can  be  cut,  whilst  to 


Fig.  24.—"  Sylphon  "  packless  valve.       Pig.  25.—"  Triton  "  packless  valve. 

By  United  States  Radiator  Cor- 
poration. 

strengthen  the  joints  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  sweat  the  pipe 
ends  and  fittings  together  with  fine  solder.  The  solder,  how- 
ever, is  often  responsible  fur  the  defect,  a  galvanic  action  being 
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Fig.  20. — Leigh  compression  joint  for  light  copper  pipes. 


set  up  between  it  and  the  copper,  when  the  solder  is  corroded 
and  the  joints  begin  to  leak. 
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At  the  present  time,  the  best  way  to  tit  up  thiu  copper 
pipes  is  by  the  use  of  compression  joints,  in  which  soundness 
depends  upon  metiillic  contact,  instead  of  the  use  ot"  packinj^ 
materials.  Tiie  chief  dniwback  associated  with  compression 
joints  arises  through  the  special  fittings  required,  and  to  their 
higher  initial  cost.  Fig.  20  gives  Leigh's  joint,  in  which  one 
pipe  end  is  expanded,  whilst  the  other  is  slightly  tapered,  witli 
a   bead  also  formed    upon    it.     For  preparing   tlie  pipe   ends 
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Fig.  27. — Compression  juiiit  for  light  copper  pipes. 

special  tools  or  machines  are  necessary,  and  when  tliis  is  done 
they  are  firmly  drawn  together  by  the  screwed  cap  ami  sleeve 
piece,  the  washer  W  preventing  the  bead  from  being  damaged. 
Another  form  of  compression  joint  is  given  in  Fig.  27.  In 
this  case,  both  ends  of  the  pipes  are  expanded  and  drawn  over 
the  tapered  fen-ule  by  the  llanges  and  bolts.  In  comparing 
these  joint.i.  it  will  be  observed  that  Fig.  27  has  an  extra  point 
at  which  leakage  may  arise,  but  it  is  the  simpler  of  the  two, 
and  can  be  used  for  a  greater  range  of  thicknesses  than  Fig.  20. 
It  is  only  with  |>ipes  of  a  light  gauge  that  the  beatl  in  the 
Leigh  joint  can  be  formed  without  in  some  measure  reducing 
the  substance  of  the  material. 


CHAPTEE   IV 

SMALL-BOEE   GRAVITY    APPARATUS 

Small-uore  apparatus  may  take  either  a  so-called  "  high  pres- 
sure "  or  "  medium  pressure  "  form.  The  terms  used  are  relative 
oues,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  working  pressure 
in  the  one  will  he  greater  than  that  in  the  other.  The  chief 
distinguishing  feature  is  this:  the  "high  pressure"  form  is 
hermetically  sealed,  provision  being  made  for  the  expansion  of 
the  water  by  special  tubes,  whilst  in  the  "  medium  pressure " 
system  loaded  relief  valves  are  employed. 

Systems  of  Piping. — ^There  are  three  different  ways  of  arrang- 
ing the  piping  of  small-bore  apparatus  :  {a)  on  the  single  circuit 


Fig.  28. — Left  and  right  screwed  joint  for  small-bore  heating  apparatus. 


principle,  (&)  on  the  branched  circuit  principle,  and  (c)  on  the 
crossed  circuit  principle.  The  first  method  is  not  adopted  for 
large  buildings  as  a  rule,  for  where  two  or  more  independent 
circuits  are  formed,  an  expansion  tube  and  charging  point  would 
be  essential  for  each.  Branched  circuits  necessitate  the  use  of 
stopcocks  for  regulating  circulation,  and  special  cocks  are  often 
required  at  certain  points  for  charging  the  apparatus  with  water. 
Crossed  circuits  are  better  suited  for  larger  buildings,  and 
although  this  arrangement  nominally  divides   a  plant  into   a 
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number  of  independent  units,  yet  the  crossing  has  the  effect  of 
prochicing  one  h)ng  continuous  circuit. 

The  small-lioro  apparatus  was  invented  by  Mr.  I'erkms  di 
Loudon  in  1831,  and  is  knnwn  as  the  I'erkins  sy.stetn  «»f  high- 
pressure  heating.  The  tubes  entering  into  tlie  construction  of 
the  a])paratus  are  very  strong,  lap  welded,  and  appnixiinately  of 
|;1-in.  bore.  I'efore  leaving  the  W(jrks  these  tubes  are  subjected 
to  a  hydraulic  test  of  4000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  are 
put  together  with  left  and  light  .screwed  joints.     The  threads 


Fir,.  29. — Single  circuit,  high-pressure  beating. 


are  cut  with  a  smaller  pitch  than  that  adopted  for  ordinary 
wrought  iron  and  steel  pipes,  and  when  threading  the  pi|>e  ends 
one  is  pre])ared  with  a  square  flat  surface,  whilst  the  other  is 
8hai)ed  with  a  sharp  edge.  No  jointing  material  is  used,  the 
two  ]>ipe  ends  are  simply  drawn  together  by  a  union  socket 
with  pt»werful  ]»ipe  wrenches  until  the  one  cuts  into  the  end  of 
the  other,  as  in  Fig.  28. 
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Although  the  small-bore  system  was  largely  adopted 
formerly  for  w^arming  buildings,  it  has  for  this  purpose  been 
superseded  by  low-pressure  apparatus.  It  has,  however,  a  large 
sphere  of  usefulness  in  industrial  concerns,  such  as  for  drying 
rooms,  heating  bakers'  ovens,  heating  water,  and  other  purposes. 

In  Fig.  29  a  single  circuit  is  shown.  The  sealed  expansion 
tube  T  is  located  at  the  highest  point,  its  size  being  governed 


Fig.  30.^ — Branched  circuits,  high -pressure  heating. 


by  the  capacity  of  the  piping  and  the  temperature  to  which  the 
water  is  raised.  There  is  considerable  freedom  as  regards  the 
arrangement  of  tlie  piping,  but  the  flow  portion  should  be  run 
as  directly  as  possible  to  the  highest  point  and  kept  free  from 
dips.  If  dips  are  necessary,  these  should  be  formed  in  the 
return  piping. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  water  temperature  in  a 
small-bore  system  is  raised  to  about  300°  or  350°  F.,  but  when 
a  circuit  is  of  considerable  length  there  is  a  very  pronounced 
difference  in  its  temperature  when  leaving  and  when  re-entering 
the  furnace.     It  is  essential  to  add  a  little  water  from  time  to 
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time,  owing  to  loss  through  the  porosity  of  the  nialerial,  and 
as  too  little  water  causes  the  circulation  to  be  broken,  this  state 
of  all'airs  is  soon  indicated  by  the  noise  created.  Water  of 
course  can  only  be  added  when  a  system  has  cooled  down, 
the  plugs  0  and  V  (Fig.  20)  being  removed  and  the  water 
poure'd  in  at  the  latter  point. 

A  branched  circuit  system  is  indicated  in  Fig.  3(1,  and  to 
distribute  the  water  more  or  less  evenly  through  the  piping 
stopcocks,  S,  are  used.  These  stopcocks  are  of  special  design, 
and  wlieu  they  are  used  to  control  two  circuits  from  one  point, 


Ih 
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Fu;.  31.— Crossed  circuits,  high-pressure  heating. 

only  one  lircuit  at  a  time  can  be  put  out  of  use,  or  the  flow  of 
water  may  be  divided  between  them.  It  is  imperative  that  a 
path  be  always  provided  througli  which  the  water  can  flow. 

Fig.    31    illustrates   a   system    in    which    the    circuits   are 
"  cro.ssed."     Although  only  two  circuits  are  shown,  the  priiuiple 
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iutroduced  is  the  same  irrespective  of  the  number  of  units  in 
which  a  plant  may  he  divided.  The  furnace  coils  are  bent  into 
any  suitable  shape,  and  each  acts  as  the  heater  for  its  particular 
circuit.  If  the  pipes  are  traced  it  will  be  seen  that  the  flow 
pipe  of  the  upper  coil  joins  with  the  upper  circuit,  whilst  the 
return  of  the  vipper  circuit  joins  with  the  lower  coil.  In  a 
similar  manner  the  flow  from  the  lower  coil  of  furnace  joins 
with  the  flow  of  the  lower  circuit,  whilst  the  return  is  connected 
with  the  upper  boiler  coil. 

Not  only  are  crossed  circuits  advantageous  in  distributing 
the  heat  more  effectually  over  a  building,  but  the  charging  of  a 
system  is  simplified,  and  only  one  point  for  the  location  of 
expansion  tubes  is  essential. 

When  charging  Small-bore  Apparatus  it  is  necessary  to  intro- 
duce the  water  by  a  pump.  A  special  fitting  is  located,  as  at  C, 
Fig.  31,  and  is  so  arranged  that  water  upon  entering  at  L  passes 
througli  the  whole  of  the  piping  before  overflowing  at  M.  The 
fact  that  the  water  is  made  to  flow  from  the  pump  in  one 
direction  is  advantageous  in  that  the  whole  of  the  air  is  dis- 
lodged from  the  piping. 

Furnaces. — Although  it  is  customary  to  make  the  furnace 
coils  of  the  same  tubes  as  those  used  for  the  circuits,  still, 
tubes  of  a  larger  bore  are  sometimes  used,  but  it  is  essential 
to  avoid  all  weak  points  when  these  are  introduced.  The 
furnaces  may  be  of  iron  or  of  brick  construction,  the  former  as 
a  rule  being  used  for  small  apparatus,  and  the  latter  for  larger 
installations. 

The  size  of  a  boiler  is  dependent  upon  a  number  of  points 
which  will  ])e  considered  in  a  later  chapter,  but  so  far  as  the 
furnaces  for  small-bore  apparatus  are  concerned,  the  length  of 
coil  to  produce  a  given  heating  effect  is  often  expressed  as  a 
fraction  of  the  total  length  of  piping.  It  is  only  a  rough-and- 
ready  method,  however,  but  it  is  a  convenient  rule  when  only 
approximate  values  are  required. 
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TABLE   I. 
Lknuth  op  Fubnacb  Coils  fob  Small-kore  Aitabatos. 


Temp,  of  room 
Kahr.  ilrg. 


50  to  75 
75  to  95 


Proportion  of  tube 
ill  fiiniiu'C  to  total 
leii|;tli  III  circiill. 


A 
t 


Temp,  of  room 
Fabr.  dog. 


95  to  140 
140  to  200 


I'ro|MirtioD  uf  tulxs 
III  luriiac«  to  total 
Iciigtb  III  I'ircuil. 


Size  of  Expansion  Tubes. — Aiiiiile  piuvisii)ii  slmuhl  lie  mado 
for  Llio  uxpiin.sioii  of  the  water  so  as  to  obviate  damage  through 
overstrain.  Water  does  not  expand  at  a  uniform  rate,  but  is 
greater  in  hif,'h  than  in  low  temperatures.  The  expansion,  how- 
ever, for  very  hiL,di  temperatures  does  not  appear  to  have  ]»een 
accurately  determined,  but  the  following  values  may  be  used  in 
the  design  of  heating  apparatus. 

TABLE   II. 
ArrROxiMATE  Expansion  op  Water  between  40^  and  600°  Faiiu. 


Temp.  (leg.  Fabr. 

Volume. 

Temp.  deg.  F»br.                   Volume. 

40 
212 
300 
360 

1-0000 
10433 
108G9 
11156 

400                            11484 
450                            MH43 
500                             1  -JiilW 

600                       i.urM 

Expansion  tubes  often  have  a  bore  of  3  inches,  but  other 
sizes  may  be  used,  and  where  the  length  of  one  would  be  un- 
wieldy, two  or  three  shorter  tubes  may  be  joined  to  give  the 
retjuisite  capacity. 

For  determining  the  length  of  expansion  tube  the  following 
formula  may  be  used — 

•■=:' <--^> 

where  L  =  length  of  expansion  tulxj  in  feet, 

/  =  total  length  of  tube  ( { ;i-inch  bore)  in  cii'cuits,  hearing 

coils,  and  furnace  in  feet, 
d  =  internal  diameter  of  expansion  tube  in  inches, 
c  =  a  coefficient  which  varies  with  the  maximum  water 

temperature. 
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Yov  a  maximum  temperature  of  300°  F.  c  =  0"08 

350°  R  .  =  010 
400°r.  c  =  014 
450°  r.c  =  0-18 
500°  F.c  =  0-22 
600°  F.  e  =  0-30 

Examiilc  6. — Assume  an  installation  consisting  of  540  feet 
of  small-bore  tube  for  a  maximum  water  temperature  of  350°, 
what  length  of  3-incli  diameter  expansion  tube  would  be  re- 
quired ? 


By  formula  3 — 

L-^^ 

^-^2 

Substituting  values 

^       01  X  540 
L=         3, 

when 

L  =  6  feet. 

Medium  Pressure  Small-bore  Apparatus. — There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  design  of  this  and  that  of  the  "high  pressure" 


Fig.  32. — Expansion  tank  for  small-bore  apparatus. 


arrangement.  The  only  departure  is  one  of  detail,  an  open 
tank  and  loaded  valve  taking  the  place  of  the  expansion 
tube.  Fig.  32  sliows  the  tank  and  valve  for  joining  at  the  liead 
of  a  circuit,  whilst  a  section  of  the  valve  is  given  in  Fig.  33. 
It  takes  a  combination  form,  the  upper  part  being  loaded  ac- 
cording to  the  pressure  to  be  carried,  whilst  a  vacuum  valve  is 
formed  at  the  lower  part.    This  device  permits  of  the  expanding 
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water  escaping  into  the  tiiiik,  and  returning  to  the  apparatus  as 
a  cooling  action  sots  in. 

The  small-bore  heating  system  is  quick  in  action  owing  to 
its  small  water  capacity,  and  it  is  comparatively  cheap  to  install. 


iuJUJj 


^Tir 


Fig.  33. — Ileliof  and  vacuum  valvo. 


AV^hen  an  ap[)aratus  is  composed  of  {ji-incli  bore  tulies  its 
approximate  ca})acity  in  imperial  gallons  may  be  obtained  by 
tlividing  the  total  length  of  piping  by  44.  If  its  capacity  in 
American  gallons  is  desireil,  the  total  length  of  piping  should 
be  divided  by  .^GG,  or  say  37. 


CHAPTEK  V 

ACCELERATED   IIOT-WATER  CIECULATING   SYSTEMS 

Where  accelerated  circulation  is  simply  due  to  a  high  water 
temperature,  the  latter  is  usually  obtained  by  some  contrivance 
that  partially  seals  a  system.  Under  such  circumstances  an 
installation  resembles  the  medium  pressure  small-bore  appa- 
ratus, excepting  that  the  ordinary  form  of  piping  is  adopted 
instead  of  tubes  of  small  diameter. 

Sealing  devices  can  generally  be  applied  to  any  ordinary 
system ;  they  may  be  useful  for  increasing  the  heating  capacity 
of  an  existing  installation,  and  they  are  comparatively  cheap. 
To  be  a  success,  however,  ample  boiler  power  is  essential. 

The  most  popular  means  of  partially  "  sealing  "  a  heating 
system  at  the  present  time  is  by  mercury,  the  appliance  used 
taking  a  simple  form,  but  an  apparatus  cannot  be  subjected 
to  a  greater  pressure  than  that  for  which  the  device  is  designed. 
Another  feature  of  a  mercury  seal  is  that  the  apparatus  on 
which  it  is  employed  comes  within  the  category  of  a  low 
pressure  one.  On  the  other  hand,  small-bore  apparatus  and 
those  in  which  loaded  valves  are  used,  in  order  to  conform  with 
the  provisions  of  the  London  Building  Act,  require  the  piping 
fixed  three  inches  clear  of  woodwork  and  other  inflammable 
material,  whilst  no  such  restrictions  apply  to  low-pressure 
systems  as  generally  defined. 

When  an  apparatus  is  open  to  the  external  air,  the  boiling 
point  of  the  water  at  the  highest  level  is  dependent  upon 
atmospheric  pressure,  the  latter  varying  with  altitude  and  the 
prevailing  meteorological  conditions,  whilst  the  normal  boiling 
temperature  at  sea  level  is  212°  F.  In  a  heating  system  the 
boiling  temperature  varies  at  different  elevations,  increasing  as 
the  hydrostatic  pressure  increases ;   if,  therefore,  in   a  boiler. 
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water  is  raised  to  over  L'12  !•'.,  the  excess  heat  ])eyond  that 
coincidinj,'  with  atmospheric  i)ressures  will,  unless  absorbed  by 
the  lower  heating  surfaces,  cause  the  production  of  steam  when 
the  water  reaches  the  highest  level.  liy  partially  sealing 
a  system,  however,  the  boiling  point  is  raised,  and  as  the 
resistance  due  to  the  sealing  device  is  usually  equivalent  to  a 
pressure  of  10  lb.  per  sq.  inch,  the  water,  even  at  the  highest 
part,  nuiy  have  its  temperature  increased 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  240°  F.  The 
latter  value  is  the  boiling  point  for  the 
pressure  given.  Thus,  the  water  between 
leaving  and  re-entering  a  boiler  may  be 
subjected  to  a  consideral)le  temperature 
drop,  which  alfects  the  rate  of  circula- 
tion. Where  it  is  desired  that  the  fall 
of  temperature  shall  be  further  in- 
creased, this  can  be  done  by  increasing 
the  resistance  of  the  sealing  appliance. 
Figs.  34  and  35  give  two  mercurial  sealing 
devices  for  accelerating  circulation,  and 
although  tiiey  ditler  somewhat  in  form 
they  operate  precisely  in  the  same  way. 
Into  the  lower  chamber  of  each  appliance 
mercury  is  poured  until  it  reaches  the 
level  of  the  small  plug  on  the  right,  thus 
sealing  the  lower  end  of  the  double  tube 
which  communicates  between  the  lower 
and  upper  compartments.  The  supply 
or  expansion  is  joined  with  the  top  con- 
nection, and  the  bottom  one  is  attached  to  some  other  j)art  of 
the  system,  the  precise  point  of  junction  depending  upon  the 
])iping  adopted.  Assuming  the  water  in  a  system  is  c«»ld  and 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  at  its  normal  level,  upon  the  apjdi- 
cation  of  heat  the  expanding  water  presses  on  the  mercury,  dis- 
lodging it  through  the  double  tube  to  the  upper  compartment 
of  the  titling ;  at  this  stage  the  increased  volume  of  water 
passes  to  the  expansion  tank,  whilst  the  mercury  endeavours  to 
return  to  the  lower  level ;  in  fact,  a  partial  circulation  of  the 
mercury  is  set  up  within  the  double  tube  through  permitting 


Fig.    34.—"  Honeywell  " 
boat  generator. 
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the  excess  water  to  flow  to  the  expansion  tank.  When  con- 
traction occurs,  very  little  opposition  is  offered  to  the  return  of 
the  water,  and  what  resistance  there  is,  is  represented  by  the 
depth  of  the  mercury  at  the  bottom  of  the  appliance.  To  over- 
come this,  the  expansion  tank  only  re- 
quires locating  a  few  feet  higher  than  the 
sealing  device,  the  minimum  distance 
being  about  3  feet. 

When  comparing  Figs.  34  and  35  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  principal  differ- 
ence between  them  is  simply  one  of 
detail,  special  provision  being  made  in 
Fig.  35  for  dealing  with  the  air.  In  Fig. 
34  it  would  be  necessary  for  any  air  to 
be  forced  through  the  mercury  seal,  un- 
less a  special  air  chamber  were  used. 
Air  pipes  of  course  cannot  be  adopted  on 
circuits  when  sealing  appliances  are  used, 
although  special  automatic  valves  may 
be  fixed  for  effecting  the  escape  of  air. 

For  an  "  overhead  "  or  "  drop  "  system 
the  usual  point  of  connection  with  a 
mercury  seal  is  shown  in  Fig.  36,  whilst 
that  for  an  up-feed  system  is  indicated 
in  Fig.  37.  The  latter  position  is  the 
l^etter  of  the  two,  for  the  appliance  works 
more  smoothly,  and  there  is  less  likeli- 
hood of  the  mercury  being  precipitated 
against  the  curved  deflection  plate. 

In  some  cases,  combination  relief  and 
vacuum  valves  take  the  place  of  mercury 
seals,  but  where  these  are  adopted,  a  type 
should  be  selected  that  is  sensitive  and 
reliable  in  action.  For  ordinary  heating  systems,  the  combi- 
nation type  shown  in  Fig.  33  is  not  suitable,  a  superior  arrauge- 
ment  being  one  where  the  vacuum  valve  opens  by  its  own 
weight  when  the  water  tends  to  leave  it.  The  chief  advantages 
of  valves  are  due  to  the  facilities  they  ofler  in  the  way  of 
adjustment  with  respect  to  a  larger  range  of  working  pressures. 


Fig.  35.  —  "  Klymax  " 
heat  generator.  By  Kel- 
logg, Mackay,  &  Co. 
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Some  of  the  literature  on  these  appliances  greatly  overrate 
their  value,  but  the  extent  to  which  the  circulation  is  accelerated 
may  be  computed  by  formula  2. 

A  recent  application  of  the  mercury  seal  is  shown  in  Fig. 
.'{8,  and  the  iiuportanl  features  of  this  system  are,  the  location 


Fig.  3G. — Showing  position  of  gonorator  for  "drop"  system. 

of  the  expansion  tank,  the  relief  of  any  excess  pressure,  and 
the  means  adopted  for  regulating  the  rate  of  combustion.  The 
mercury  trap  is  joined  with  the  i-eturn  on  the  left,  the  seal 
being  just  suflicient  to  h<»ld  back  the  pressure  due  to  the  head 
of  water  plus  an  additional  10  lb.  per  sq.  inch.  To  the  top  of 
the  flow-pipe  bend,  the  exi)ansion  tank  i.s  joined  with  a  pipe  of 
small  buro,  and  from  one  end  of  the  tank,  another  pijte  com- 
municates with  the  diaphragm  that  operates  the  check  and 
draught  damptrs  of  the  boiler. 
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When  a  system  like  Fig.  38  is  charged  with  water,  the  air  in 
the  tank  is  compressed,  and  this  is  subjected  to  still  greater 
pressure  as  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  raised.  Whatever 
pressure  is  created  in  the  tankjis  at^once  transmitted  to  the 
diaphragm,  whilst,  by  means  of  the  perforated  plate  at  the  end 
of    the   lever,   the   dampers  ^may    be   set   to   operate   at   any 
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Fig.  37. — Showing  position  of  generator  for  "  up-feed"  systems. 

temperature  desired.  Should  the  diaphragm  fail  to  act  at  any 
time,  any  excess  of  pressure  is  immediately  relieved  by  water 
escaping  through  the  mercury  seal.  The  water  may  be  added 
l)y  joining  a  service  pipe  directly  with  a  return,  and  wliere  this 
form  of  connection  is  not  permitted,  a  hand  pump  could 
be  used. 
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Another  system  in  wliidi  tlic  expansion  tank  is  located 
in  the  boiler  house  is  given  in  Fig.  39,  and  this  presents  a 
novel  feature  as  roj^'ards  the  boiler  draught  control.  Here  it  is 
preferal»le  to  place  the  e.xpansion  tank  alongside  the   boiler,  as 


J 
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Pio.  38. — Accelerated  system  by  Dongherly  &  Tablor, 

the  former  is  arranged  to  fall  bodily  and  to  rise  through  a  short 
distance  to  impart  motion  to  the  lever.  To  the  expansion  tank 
is  attached  a  balance  weight,  and  fornormal  working  conditions 
the  contained  air  and  water  are  proportioned  to  keej)  the  tank 
in  the  higher  position.  If,  however,  the  temperature  continues 
to  rise,  further  water  enters  the  expansion  tank,  when,  by  virtue 
of  the  additional  weight,  it  falls  to  the  lower  position  by  the  aid 
of  the  gland  joint  shown.  Upon  a  cooling  action  Ijeiug  set  up,  tjie 
water  is  displaceil  frt)m  the  tank  liy  the  compressed  air,  when 
the  tank  is  again  raised  by  tiie  l)alance  weight,  and  the  |K)sition 
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of  the  dampers  is  reversed.  The  gland  joint  only  permits  of  a 
half-inch  drop,  but  this  distance  is  multiplied  fur  operating 
the  dampers  by  means  of  the  lever  arm.  At  the  top  of  the 
expansion  tank,  a  relief  valve  is  provided. 

The  mode  of  operation  and  method  of  charging  Fig.  39  is  as 


Fig.  39. — Accelerated  system  of  hot-water  heating. 

follows :  Before  filling  the  apparatus  with  water,  the  expansion 
tank  is  disconnected  by  closing  the  stop  valve  shown,  after 
which  the  whole  of  the  pipes  and  radiators  are  charged  in  the 
usual  way.  Air  is  then  pumped  into  the  tank  until  sufficient 
pressure  is  produced  to  hold  up  the  water  in  the  highest  heating 
surface,  after  which  a  few  gallons  of  water  are  withdrawn  to 
allow  for  the  expansion  that  accompanies  the  application  of 
heat.      This  being  done,  the  stop  valve  is  opened,  when  the 
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Wiiter  slioiiM  rise  to  a  iu'edetenuiiied  point.     It  is  more  con- 
venioiit  if  tlie  j,'aiigo  used  only  records  the  pressure  tliat  accrues 


Fig.  40.—"  Reck  "  system 


L  =  automatic  vont. 
T  =  expansion  tank. 
S  =  overflow  iind  exhaust  pipe. 
R  =  return  from  tank. 
M  =  mixing  pipe. 
C  =  circulator. 
D  =  condcnsor. 


O  =  condensation  return. 

P  =  fltcam  pipe. 

V  =  regulating  valves. 

F  =  How  pipe. 

H  =  reheatcr. 

G  =  return  from  heating  surfaces. 

B  =  low-pressure  steam  boiler. 


from  the  heatinu;  up  of  the  system,  it  being  graduated  fur  the 
index  linger  to  point  to  zero  when  the  water  is  coM,  irrespective 
of  what  the  static  pressure  may  be.     liy  the  atljustment  of  the 
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balance  weight,  the  dampers  may  be  set  to  operate  at  any 
pressure  desired. 

In  rig.  8,  page  28,  the  general  principle  of  acceleration  by 
the  aid  of  steam  is  shown,  whilst  Fig  40  gives  an  apparatus 
on  the  "  two  pipe "  principle  in  greater  detail.  An  ordinary 
low-pressure  steam  boiler  is  used,  which  should  be  fitted  with 
an  automatic  draught  regulator,  but  the  reheater  H  as  a  rule  is 
discarded.  For  the  apparatus  to  be  a  success  the  steam  that 
escapes  into  the  expansion  tank  must  be  readily  condensed,  or 
there  will  be  a  tendency  to  the  equalization  of  the  pressures  in 
the  pipes  EG  and  MF,  when  the  circulation  will  be  greatly 
impeded. 

Although  in  Fig.  40  a  surface  condenser  is  used  to  ensure 
the  necessary  differential  pressure,  the  surplus  steam  may  also 
be  condensed  by  being  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 
cooled  return  water,  especially  in  those  cases  where  no  re- 
heater  is  used.  To  effect  this,  a  condensing  tank  is  placed  at 
a  certain  point  between  the  expansion  tank  and  the  circulator, 
the  top  of  the  former  being  joined  with  the  overflow  from  the 
expansion  tank,  whilst  the  pipe  from  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
densing tank  is  taken  to  the  circulator.  The  return  pipe 
from  the  heating  system  is  also  connected  with  the  con- 
densing tank  so  as  to  bring  the  steam  and  water  in  direct 
contact.  The  expansion  tank  should  be  properly  proportioned 
and  charged  with  water  to  a  certain  point,  any  deficiency 
through  leakage  or  other  cause  being  indicated  by  the  gauge  at 
the  boiler.  If  desired,  the  risers  may  be  vented  to  the 
atmosphere. 

Where  acceleration  is  due  to  the  introduction  or  disengage- 
ment of  steam,  it  is  sometimes  considered  a  drawback,  in  that 
the  water  is  delivered  in  a  highly  heated  state  to  the  radiators. 
This  point,  however,  is  easily  overrated,  for  the  water,  upon 
entering  the  heating  surfaces,  at  once  mixes  with  the  cooler 
water  and  so  lowers  the  temperature. 

Fig.  41  gives  a  form  of  rapid  circulating  plant  where 
acceleration  is  due  to  the  liberation  of  steam  bubbles  in  the 
ascending  water  columns.  In  an  installation  of  this  type  it  is 
necessary  to  limit  the  production  of  steam,  otherwise  it  would 
be  noisy  and  somewhat  erratic  in  operation.      The  principal 
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features  in  Fig.  41  are  the  provision  of  the  "  flow  bottle," 
the  method  of  opeiutin;,'  the  driui,t,'ht  rej,'uhitor,  and  the  hirge 
"dip  "  or  siphon  that  forms  part  of  the  expansion  or  relief  pipe. 
By  opening  the  valve  V,  the  system  works  in  the  ordinary  way, 
the  increment  due  to  expansion  having  direct  relief  whilst  any 
air  that  is  lihcrated  passes  directly  to  the  expansion  tank. 


Fio.  41.—"  Beck  *'  evstem. 


When  tlie  valve  V  is  cIoslhI,  the  direct  connection  is  cut  off, 
and  the  only  course  left  for  relief  is  through  the  siphon  or  dip. 
As  steam  rises  from  tlu'  boiler  it  tends  to  gather  in  the  "  flow 
bottle  "  instead  of  being  conducted  into  thi-  horizontal  pipes, 
and  in  this  way  its  contained  water  is  dislodged  through  the 
siphon,  thus  subjecting  the  two  si«les  of  tlie  regulator  tliaphragm 
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to  differential  pressure.  The  dampers  are  automatically  adjusted 
to  regulate  the  generation  of  steam,  but  the  order  of  the 
dampers  is  again  reversed  as  soon  as  the  steam  in  the  "  flow 
bottle  "  is  condensed.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  underside  of 
the  regulator  is  subjected  to  a  constant  pressure  in  virtue  of  its 
being  joined  with  the  pipe  that  leads  directly  to  the  expansion 
tank,  whilst  the  pressure  on  the  top  of  the  diaphragm  is  the 
variable  one. 

It  is  usual  with  the  system  indicated  in  Fig.  41  to  locate 
the  "  flow  bottle "  and  the  horizontal  main  pipes  as  high  as 
practicable,  and  although  the  steam  from  the  Ijoiler  is  largely 
intercepted  by  the  "  flow  bottle,"  yet  the  water  in  the  hori- 
zontal flow  mains  may  be  maintained  at  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature,  that  upon  its  passage  into  the  vertical  risers 
steam  will  be  disengaged.  The  production  of  the  steam  in  this 
manner  is  due  to  the  diminishing  hydrostatic  pressure  to  which 
the  heated  particles  are  subjected  in  ascending  to  the  higher 
level,  and  as  a  mixture  of  steam  and  water  gives  a  diminished 
density  for  the  ascending  columns,  the  circulation  is  accelerated 
throughout  the  installation. 

Still  another  type  of  apparatus  is  indicated  in  Fig.  42,  where 
acceleration  is  due  to  displacement  by  steam.  At  the  head  of 
the  system,  tanks  T  and  M  are  shown,  and  from  each  the  water 
is  alternately  dislodged,  and  delivered  through  the  circuit,  being 
finally  received  in  the  adjacent  tank.  In  the  tank  T  a  float 
chamber  is  placed,  this  being  arranged  as  it  rises  and  falls  to 
open  one  of  the  tanks  to  the  steam  supply,  and  the  other  to  the 
exhaust  pipe  E.  The  non-return  valves  A,  B,  D,  and  H  control 
the  course  the  water  must  take,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they 
admit  of  the  apparatus  being  operated  by  natural  circulation 
when  this  is  desired.  A  system  may  take  different  forms,  and 
steam  may  either  be  supplied  from  a  separate  source,  or  the  hot 
water  boiler  may  be  replaced  by  a  calorifier,  and  a  low-pressure 
steam  boiler  installed.  The  action  of  the  tanks  resembles  a 
series  of  pulsations,  but  the  circuits  will  require  to  be  properly 
sized  and  adjusted  for  the  water  to  be  evenly  distributed  over 
the  whole  plant. 

For  dealing  with  the  exhaust  steam  in  Fig.  42,  a  small 
surface  condenser  C  is  shown,  and  into  this  the  surplus  water 
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is  conveyed  that  accrues  from  the  condensation  of  the  steam  in 
the  circulatin*^  tanks. 

In  Fig.  43  the  circulating  tanks  of  the  last  apparatus  are 
more  clearly  shown,  it  being  assumed  that  the  tank  T  is  open 
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Fii..  12.     liakcrs  system  of  circulation. 
S  =  stoam  supply.  E  =:  exhaust  pipe. 

O  —  condensation.  C  —  condenser. 

T,  M  =  circulating  tanks.  .\,  B,  D,  H  =  check  valves. 


to  the  exhaust  pipe,  whilst  steam  under  a  suital.le  pressure  is 
l»eing  admitted  to  M.  From  the  latter  tank  the  water  would  Ik* 
di.splaoed,  and,  jjrovided  that  the  valves  I)  and  A  are  in  order, 
woidd  How  through  H,  complete  the  circuit  and  finally  enter 
tank    r.     When,  however,  the  water  in  T  has  tilled  the  tloat 
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bucket  and  weighed  it  down,  tlie  position  of  the  valve  is 
reversed,  the  tank  T  being  opened  to  the  steam  supply  and 
M  to  the  exhaust.  Under  the  altered  conditions,  the  water  is 
now  dislodged  from  the  float,  completes  the  circuit  as  before, 


Fig.  43. 


and  enters  M,  when  the  float  is  buoyed  up,  and  the  position  of 
valve  again  reversed.  So  far  as  the  speed  of  the  circulation 
is  concerned  in  this  case,  it  will  be  chiefly  governed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  and  the  resistance  offered  by  the  piping. 


CHAlTKl:    VI 

KORCKU    IIOT-W.VTKU   (JIKCULATING    Al'l'AKATUS 

AliTiiouGH  tlu-  iii)i»licaLiuii  of  uxLciiuil  power  to  putJuce  u 
positive  inoveineiit  of  wiilur  is  coinmou  to  all  forced  systems, 
yet  they  dirt'er  in  form,  such  as  in  the  construction  and  arranjjc- 
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ineut  of  tlie  heaters,  the  manner  in  which  the  connections  are 
made,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  piping.  Fig.  44  gi\es  a 
simple  system  in  which  the  water  is  forced  through  the  main 
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circuit,  whilst  the  inovemeut  through  the  risers  depends  upou 
natural  or  gravity  circulation. 

Where  a  simple  circuit  system  is  adopted,  the  movement 
through  the  risers  may  be  accelerated  by  the  use  of  the  fittings 
shown  in  Fig.  45.  Here  the  nozzle  for  the  flow  riser  is  turned 
to  face  the  stream,  whilst  that  for  the  return  riser  is  fixed  the 
opposite  way.  This  arrangement  has  the  effect  of  converting 
the  velocity  into  static  pressure  at  the  flow,  and  of  producing  a 
partial  vacuum  at  the  end  of  the  return  riser. 

The  fittings  shown,  however,  have  a  restricted  use  in  these 


SLCTIONAL    VIEW  OF  EJECTOR 
flXED    IN  MAIN 


SECTIONAL   VIEW  OF  INJECTOR 
FIXED   IN   MAIN 


Fig.  45. — "  Acme  "  fittings  by  National  Radiator  Company. 


systems,  and  it  is  more  usual  in  a  one-pipe  arrangement  to 
depend  upon  the  use  of  long  sweep  fittings.  In  some  cases, 
instead  of  joining  the  risers  directly  to  the  main  circuits, 
subsidiary  loops  are  formed,  these  being  sized  and  arranged 
so  that  a  positive  movement  of  water  through  them  is  ensured. 
To  the  subsidiary  loops  the  risers  are  joined.  For  intercepting 
the  air  in  Fig.  44  an  air  vessel  is  shown,  and  from  this  it 
may  be  released  by  a  hand-controlled  valve,  or  an  automatic 
air  trap  may  be  substituted  for  the  vessel  shown.  The  feed 
and  expansion  tank  is  joined  to  the  return,  close  to  the  inlet 
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side  of  the  jminp,  but  where  there  is  circuhitiii;,'  pressure  the 
open  tank  requires  to  be  rephiced  by  a  closed  one  witli  auto- 
uiatic  feed  as  in  Fi^'.  7.  As  a  rule,  an  o|)en  tank  can  be 
used  for  all  plants  where  the  feed  pipes  can  be  joined  as  in 
Fig.  44. 

Fig.  40  indicates  how  radiators  are  "shunted  olV"  tlie  main 
circuit.  If  a  given  circulating  i)ressure  is  generated  by  the 
pump,  it  is  clear  that  this  will  be  absorbed  liy  ])ipo  friction  as 


Flo.  l(j.     iL.iK..!  ciixulatioii.     "  Uno-pipc  "  system  with  loup  circuits. 

the  water  com{)letes  the  circuit.  Let  it  be  assume<l  that  the 
circulating  pressure  at  A  is  equal  to  a  head  of  30  feet,  whilst 
that  at  D  is  295  feet.  In  this  case  the  fall  of  pressure  is  half 
a  foot,  and  represents  the  head  abs(trl)ed  by  the  length  of  main 
between  A  and  D  and  l)y  the  hiop  AlU'D.  Whatever  weight  of 
water  is  circulated,  the  velocity  through  ( )  A  will  l)e  greater  than 
that  through  AD  owing  to  the  ailditional  path  provided.  The 
proportion  of  the  water  circulating  through  the  loop  ABC1>  will 
depend  upon  the  resistance  introduced,  but  the  velocity  through 
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it  will  necessarily  be  less  than  where  the  water  can  take  the 
dii'ect  course  as  from  A  to  D.  In  like  manner,  the  pressure 
head  at  E  may  be  assumed  as  22  feet,  and  that  at  H  as  21  feet, 
thus  giving  a  pressure  drop  of  1  foot  of  head.  In  order  to 
diminish  the  frictional  resistance  from  F  to  G,  a  double  pipe 
is  shown,  whilst  the  risers  are  joined  to  this  portion  of  the  loop. 
A  portion  of  a  "  two-pipe  "  system  with  forced  circulation  is 
shown  in  Fig.  47.  With  this  arrangement,  a  much  greater  force 
is  available  to  circulate  the  water  through  the  branches  than  in 
the  case  of  a  "  one-pipe  "  or  circuit  system.  The  extent  of  the 
differential  pressure  to  produce  motion  in  a  branch  circuit  varies 
with  its  distance  from  the  pump,  and  with  the  initial  circulating 
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Fig.  47. — Forced  circulation.     "  Two-pipe  "  system. 

pressure.  For  example,  if  the  water  upon  leaving  the  pump 
has  a  circulating  head  of  28  feet,  24  feet  at  M,  2U  feet  at  E, 
16  feet  at  T,  12  feet  at  U,  8  feet  at  S,  4  feet  at  N,  and  zero  at 
the  inlet  of  the  pump,  the  pressure  difference  between  M  and 
N  would  be  20  feet,  between  It  and  S  12  feet,  and  between  T 
and  U  4  feet.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  velocity  of  How 
will  vary  considerably  in  the  dilferent  branches,  and  that  a 
given  size  near  to  the  pump  will  serve  u  larger  area  of  heating 
surface  than  one  further  removed,  provided  the  remaining 
factors  are  equal. 

To  regulate  tlie  flow  of  water  through  tlie  l)ranches  of  a  two- 
])i})e  system,  some  form  of  throttling  device  will  be  essential, 
lor  with  standard  sizes  of  tubes  alone,  the  resistance  of  the 
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viiriuiis  Huclious  eaniioL  1)0  exactly  propoiliDiiutl.  F(»r  this 
purpose,  vulvea  uie  sometimes  used,  or  wliere  cheaper  menus 
are  required,  special  tees  with  throttling  plugs  cau  be  utilized, 
or  orifices  ol"  difforeut  diameters  can  be  introduced. 

For  circulating  water  in  a  heating  system,  a  centrifugal  or 
turbine  pump  should  be  used.  Piston  tyi)es  are  not  so  suitable 
for  regulating  the  speed  of  circulation,  whilst  snme  foriris  are 
rather  noisy  in  action. 

The  more  interesting  aspect  of  circulating  plants  is  that  in 
which  either  "exhaust"  or  "live"  steam  is  available  for  heating 
the  water,  and  hir  works  and  olher  large  buildings  these  systems 
often  open  up  pussibilitics  for  economy  and  llexil)ility  of 
i»l)eralion  that  are  unrivalled  in  any  other  form  of  heating 
apparatus. 

Whether  a  "  live  "  or  "  exhaust "  steam  heater  can  lie  liie  more 
advantageously  emidoyed,  depends  upon  tlie  case  as  a  wlude, 
such  as  the  amount  of  steam  retpiired  for  warming  purposes, 
the  extent  to  which  this  varies  throughout  the  heating  season, 
and  the  type  and  size  of  the  engines  in  use.  Conditions 
fre<piently  arise,  however,  where  it  is  desirable  to  provide  both 
forms  of  heaters,  the  live  steam  heater  being  the  one  used 
<luring  the  iiiildcr  weather,  and  when  the  engines  are  stopped. 

Connections  of  Heaters. — There  are  various  ways  of  arranging 
the  heaters  and  their  connections.  In  Fig.  48,  an  anangement 
is  given  that  is  sometimes  suitable  where  exhaust  steam  is 
available,  either  from  a  condensing  or  non-condensing  engine. 
Assuming  in  the  first  place  that  a  non-condensing  engine  is  in 
use,  the  back  pressure  valve  I>  diverts  the  "exhaust"  to  the 
heater,  whilst  the  separator  U  will  aid  in  keeping  the  heater 
tubes  in  a  cleanly  state.  To  regulate  the  temperature  of  the 
water  as  it  leaves  the  heater,  the  back  pressure  nuiy  be  varied, 
or  the  stop  valve  adjoining  the  separator  may  be  used,  or  the 
valv(-  nil  the  condensation  pipe  may  be  partially  openeil  or 
closed.  The  latter  procedure  residls  in  a  portion  of  the  heater 
tul»es  being  thrown  out  of  use,  according  to  the  depth  to  which 
the  condensation  rises  in  the  casing.  In  onler  that  the  water 
temperature  «-an  be  maintained  when  the  engines  are  stoi)ped, 
or  when  the  "exhaust"  is  insuUicient,  provision  is  made  for  the 
admission    of   "  live  "    steam.      To    prevent    the    latter   froni 
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escapiug  into  the  main  "exhaust"  when  the  stop  valve  is 
open,  a  non-return  valve  V  may  be  added,  or  a  combined  stop 
and  non-return  may  be  used. 

The  introduction  of  "  live  "  steam  as  in  Fig.  48  is  not  the 
most  economical  method,  owing  to  the  whole  of  the  water  of 
condensation  requiring  to  be  pumped  back  to  the  boilers, 
and  to  the  loss  of  heat  that  accrues  through  reducing  the  steam 
from  a  high  to  atmospheric  pressure.      This  connection,  how- 


To  Sot  ma 


P  —  pressure  reducing  valve. 
B  =  back-pressure  valve. 
C  =  pipe  to  atmosphere. 
E  =  exhaust  from  engine. 
V  =  check  valve. 
G  =  grease  extractor. 


Fig.  4.8. — Forced  circulating  system. 

F  =  flow  pipe.' 


R  =  return  pipe. 
H  =:  steam  heater. 
,  D  =  steam  gauges. 
T  =  steam  trap. 
M  =  valve. 


over,  is  suitable  where  the  heater  is  some  distance  removed 
from  the  source  of  supply,  or  where  a  "live"  steam  heater 
cannot  be  sufficiently  elevated  to  permit  of  the  condensation 
returning  by  gravity  to  the  boiler. 

Should  the  "  exhaust "  steam  for  a  case  like  Fig.  48  be 
received  from  a  condensing  engine,  the  economy  of  the  system 
would  chiefly  depend  upon  the  relationship  between  the  power 
and  heating  loads.  This  aspect  of  the  problem  is  considered 
in  the  chapter  on  "  Exhaust  Steam  Heating." 
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shown  in  Fig.  48  mny  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  supide- 
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mentaiy  condenser  to  be  used  in  the  winter  time,  whilst 
the  ordinary  condenser  is  utilized  in  warm  weather  and 
when  only  small  heating  loads  are  required.  There  would  be 
this  difference,  however,  that  whereas  the  general  condenser 
would  be  operated  under  a  vacuum,  the  heater  or  supplementary 
condenser  would  be  under  a  small  pressure,  which  would  con- 
siderably increase  the  steam  consumption  of  the  engines.  When, 
however,  heating  and  power  plants  are  considered  as  a  whole 
instead  of  as  separate  units,  there  would  be  no  loss  in  the 
combined  efficiency,  so  long  as  the  circulating  water  of  the 
heating  system  condenses  a  certain  percentage  of  the  steam. 

Eig.  49  gives  a  combination  for  utilizing  the  exhaust  from 
one  or  more  turbines  where  the  average  steam  required  for 
heating  purposes  is  approximately  equal  to,  or  in  excess  of,  that 
required  by  the  power  units.  The  condenser  C  and  exhaust 
heater  E  are  arranged  so  that  either  one  or  the  other  can  be  put 
in  or  out  of  use,  or  they  may  be  operated  together  when  the 
heating  load  falls  appreciably  below  that  of  the  turbines.  In 
other  words,  the  condenser  C  would  deal  with  the  "  exhaust " 
that  the  heater  E  could  not  condense. 

The  arrangement  of  Fig.  49  is  advantageous,  as  the  turbines 
may  be  operated  under  a  high  vacuum  for  a  large  variation  in  the 
weather  conditions.  For  example,  where  tlie  "  exhaust "  is  in- 
sufficient to  supply  the  heating  demand,  the  water  may  be  circu- 
lated through  the  "  live  "  steam  heater  H  after  first  passing 
through  the  exhaust  heater  E.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  manipu- 
lating the  stop  valves  shown,  for  the  temperature  of  the  water 
leaving  the  heater  H  may  be  controlled  by  allowing  the  condensa- 
tion to  accumulate,  and  to  cover  part  of  the  heater  tubes.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  volume  of  steam  required  for  heatiug  pur- 
poses is  rather  more  than  the  turbines  will  supply  when  operating 
under  the  usual  vacuum,  the  steam  consumption  may  be  raised  to 
the  right  amount,  either  by  altering  the  speed  of  tlic  air  puni}),  or 
by  admitting  air  to  lower  the  vacuum.  The  live  steam  heater 
H  should  have  a  capacity  sufficient  to  do  the  whole  of  the 
lieating  work  when  the  turbines  are  stopped,  and  provided  it  is 
located  well  above  the  boiler,  the  condensation  can  be  returned 
without  the  intervention  of  a  pump.  It  may,  however,  be 
essential  to  provide  an  injector  at  1  to  facilitate  the  return  of 
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the  coiidt'iisatioii,  wliuii  lliu  coiKlenser  is  working:,'  nearly  at  its 
lull  capacity,  or  where  the  head  space  ahove  the  hoilers  is 
limited.  The  air  piimi)  A  is  assumed  to  bo  of  the  rotary  form, 
cou])l«)d  directly  with  an  electric  motor,  whilst  the  circulatiiij; 
j)mnps  r  and  M  are  of  the  centrifugal  or  turbine  class,  and 
driven  in  tlie  same  way. 

Plants  for  High  Buildings.  When  forced  circulating^  systems 
are  used  for  \eiy  hii^h  buildings,  it  is  desirable  to  divide  the 
water  circuits  into  two  or  more  isolated  units,  in  order  that 
excessive  strain  l>e  avoide(l  at  the  lower  levels.  The  steam, 
however,  for  heating  the  water  may  be  supplied  from  a  common 
source,  and  if  exhaust  steam  is  available  it  may  be  utilized  as 
far  as  it  will  go.  This  idea  is  indicated  in  Fig.  nO,  where  two 
principal  water  circuits  are  provided,  each  supplying  a  numlKM' 
of  different  floors ;  but  additional  main  circuits  may  be  added  in 
the  .same  way.  The  engine  M  is  assumed  to  be  operating  as  a 
non-con<lensing  one,  and  the  water  of  condensation  from  C 
returned  through  a  feed  heater  or  economiser  to  the  boiler. 
The  arrangement  of  the  valves  permits  of  the  separate  use  of 
either  ihe  "live"  or  "exhaust"  heater,  or  the  water  nuiy  be 
circulated  first  through  the  one  and  then  the  other.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  valves  on  the  condensation  pipe  from  the 
"  live  "  steam  heater  are  located  in  the  boiler  house,  so  that  the 
temj)erature  of  the  circulating  water  can  be  largely  regulated 
from  that  jtoint. 

In  forced  circulating  systems  the  total  pressure  at  any  point 
is  represented  by  the  static  plus  the  circulating  pressure,  so  that 
if  it  is  d«'sired  tliat  the  jmmps  shall  not  be  subjected  to  the 
maximum  strain  they  should  lie  locatetl  at  a  fairly  high  levd 
instead  of  at  the  lowest  point. 

In  Fig.  no  the  expansion  tanks  T  are  located  near  the 
pumps,  and  this  position  is  convenient  in  that  it  helps  to  con- 
centrate the  important  parts.  For  forcing  the  water  to  the  top 
of  a  system  compressed  air  may  l»e  introduced  into  the  expan- 
sion tank  from  any  convenient  source,  or  the  pressure  may  bt; 
generated  by  the  aid  of  a  force  pump.  Each  expansion  tank 
should  be  provided  with  a  gauge  glass  to  indicate  the  volume  of 
water  it  contains,  whilst  a  pressure  gauge  and  relief  valve 
should  also  be  added.     As  regards  the  piping  for  supplying  the 
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radiators,  this   may  be  arranged  on  either  of  the   recognized 

0^ 


Fig.  50. — Forced  circulating  plant  for  high  buildings. 
B  =  automatic  vent.  A  =  condensation  pipe. 

H  =  live  steam  heater.  G  =  grease  extractor. 

E  =  exhaust  steam  heater.  V  =  back-pressure  valve. 

P  =  circulating  pump.  M  =  engine. 

T  =  expansion  tank.  C.=  condensation  receiver. 
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systems,  the  "  overheatl  "  being   advantaj^eous   wlieie    a    larj^e 
number  of  Hoors  is  served  by  one  principal  circuit. 

Duplication  of  Pumps. — Wlien  pumps  of  the  centrifugal  type 
are  used  for  circulaling  water,  and  their  duplication  is  desired, 
the  piping  for  joining  tlicm  should  l>e  arranged  in  series  owing 
to  the  characteristics  of  these  appliances.  A  series  connection, 
with  both  pumps  operating  at  the  same  time,  permits  of  tlui 
head  being  divided  between  them,  and  are  more  simjdy  con- 
trolled than  when  operating  in  parallel.  Fig.  51  shows  how 
tluf  i)iping  for  du])licate  pum))S  may  be  an-anged,  with  the  neces- 
.sary  stop  valves  in  position.  For  rimning  in  series  the  stop 
valves  f)  and  G  are  closed,  whilst  by  the  further  adjustment  of 
the  valves,  either  the  one  or  tlie  other  pump  can  be  used  alnne. 


Fig.  51.  -^silo\ving  valves  for  duplication  of  pumps. 

Another  form  taken  by  a  forced  circulating  system  is  shown 
in  Fig.  52.  This  differs  principally  from  the  usual  "  two-pipe  " 
arrangement  in  that  a  by-pass  is  provided  at  B  between  the 
flow  and  return  risers,  and  in  that  the  movement  of  water 
through  the  greater  portion  of  the  risers  depends  upon  natural 
(urculation.  The  principal  object  attained  by  this  design  is 
the  utilization  of  water  at  a  high  temi)erature  in  the  main 
circuits,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is  delivered  to  the  heating 
surfaces  at  a  much  lower  temperature.  By  circulating  water  at 
a  higher  temperature  than  is  usually  done,  a  smaller  weight 
is  nv^uired  to  produce  a  given  heating  effect,  and  the  cost 
of  operation  is  reduced.  Into  the  base  of  each  flow  riser  the 
highly-heated  water  is  forced,  this  having  its  temj>erature 
reduced  through  mi.xing  with  the  cooled  return  water  in  virtue 
of  the  by-pass  B.  The  supply  of  heated  water  is  controlled 
by  a  throttling  device  or  regulated  orifice  at  A,  and  so  long  as 
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it  is  correctly  adjusted  to  suit  the  height  of  the  risers  and  the 
requirements  of  the  heating  surfaces,  the  heated  water  will  not 
make  a  short  circuit  with  the  main  return.  The  risers  when 
in  pairs  together  with  the  by-pass  make  a  complete  circuit  in 
themselves,  whilst  the  positive  and  limited  supply  of  the  high 
temperature  water  serves  the  function  of  a  separate  heater.  It 
will  be  conceived  that  in  unit  time  every  pair  of  risers  will 
circulate  a  given  weight  of  water,  depending  upon  their  height 
and   the   temperature   drop   allowed,  and  that  if  the  volume 


Fin.  52. — Forced  circulating  system  with  by-pass  for  risers  as  conceived 
by  Captain  Reck. 
S  =  steam  pipe.  R  =  condensation  outlet. 

H  =  steam  heater.  A  =  regulating  device. 

?  =  circulating  pump.  B  =  by-pass. 

passing  from  A  falls  below  that  amount,  the  deficiency  will  be 
made  good  by  the  admission  of  the  return  water  at  B. 

An  example  will  aid  in  making  the  matter  clear.  Assume 
the  risers  in  Fig.  52  are  sized  to  circulate  20  lb.  of  water  per 
minute  for  a  temperature  drop  in  the  heating  surfaces  of  40°  F., 
that  is  for  a  capacity  of  40  x  20  =  800  B.Th.U.  per  minute. 
These  same  heat  units  would  be  supplied  by  8  lb.  of  water 
falling  through  a  temperature  of  100"  F.  Now,  if  8  lb.  of 
water  at  the  temperature  of  240''  F.  were  delivered  per  minute 
into  the  base  of  the  flow  riser,  the  circulation  would  proceed 
apace  until  the  capacity  of  20  lb.  per  minute  were  attained.     The 
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tuiiipL'iiiluiu  of  the  return  water  would  he  li-iO  —  100  =  140  F., 
and  as  20  —  S  =  12  lb.  of  this  would  How  through  the  l»y- 
pass  B,  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  flow  riser  would  be 
reduced  fioiu  240  In  an  iueni^'f  of  ISO    V. 

Methods  of  Regulating  Temperature  of  Circulating  Water, — 
The  different  methods  of  adjusting  the  water  temperature  to 
suit  the  changing  weather  conditions  have  hcen  indicated  in  the 
figures  considered,  hut  where  steam  is  the  healing  agent  they 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  water  temperature  may  be  \aried  at  the  heater  by 
increasing  or  decreasing  llie  steam  supply,  by  controlling  the 
discharge  of  the  water  of  condensation,  and  by  regulating  the 
pressure  and  degree  of  vacuum, 

(2)  The  water  at  the  heater  may  be  maintained  at  a  constant 
temperature,  and  the  velocity  of  circulation  varied, 

(3)  lioth  the  temperature  and  circulating  speeds  may  be 
altered  conjointly. 

The  best  practice  to  adopt,  will  depend  upon  the  general 
design,  Figs.  49  and  "tO  being  l»est  served  by  the  first  method 
given,  whilst  Figs,  48  and  52  are  more  suitiible  for  the  second 
and  third  methods  of  regulation. 

When  a  heater,  for  example,  as  in  Fig.  48  or  52,  is  supplieil 
with  live  steam,  the  first  method  of  regulation  is  not  so  good, 
owing  to  the  power  absorbed  by  the  pump  being  the  same 
under  all  conditions  of  the  external  air.  In  other  words,  no 
economy  of  operation  would  be  shown  when  only  the  minimum 
heating  effect  is  requiied.  On  the  other  hand,  by  curtailing 
the  discharging  capacity  of  the  pump,  the  power  to  drive  it 
may  be  substantially  reduced.  The  extent  to  which  economy 
can  be  carried  by  an  electrically-driven  centrifugal  pump 
depends  upon  the  size  and  type  of  motor,  and  the  regulation 
adopted.  As  a  general  statement,  when  a  pump  is  run  at  a 
fairly  constant  speed,  the  power  to  drive  it  may  be  diminished 
by  about  25  j)er  cent.,  if  the  discharging  capacity  is  reduced  by 
one  half  through  the  partial  throttling  of  the  outlet  valve. 


CHAPTER   VII 

LOAV-PKESSUEE   "  LIVE  "    STEAM   HEATING    SYSTEMS 

Heat  of  steam. — As  a  heating  ageut,  steam  is  specially  con- 
venient, as  it  may  be  utilized  for  a  large  variety  of  purposes, 
both  of  an  industrial  and  domestic  nature. 

The  total  heat  of  steam  gradually  increases  with  increase  of 
pressure,  but  the  latent  heat  value  diminishes  as  the  pressure 
increases.  For  example,  at  atmospheric  pressure,  the  latent 
heat  of  steam  is  970,  and  at  30  lb.  gauge  pressure  928  B.Th.U. 
per  lb.  In  other  words,  each  pound  of  steam  during  condensa- 
tion at,  and  from  atmospheric  pressure  will  yield  970  —  928 
=  42  additional  heat  units  to  the  condensation  of  the  same 
weight  at,  the  higher  pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total 
heat  of  steam  per  lb.  at  atmospheric  pressure  is  1150  B.Th.U., 
whilst  that  at  30  lb.  per  square  inch  is  1171  B.Th.U. 
Thus,  more  heat  by  21  units  is  stored  in  the  steam  at  the 
higher  pressure;  but  it  may  not  be  available  for  heating 
purposes. 

In  this  class  of  work  it  is  usual  to  take  the  useful  heat  as 
ecjuivalent  to  the  latent  heat  value ;  but  this  holds  good  only 
when  the  condensation  occurs  at  the  same  pressure  as  the  steam. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  condensation  becomes  subjected  to  a 
lower  pressure,  re- evaporation  will  occur ;  but  heat  will  be  lost, 
unless  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  it. 

Drop  of  Pressure  in  Steam  Pipes. — To  circulate  steam  through 
a  system  of  piping  a  certain  head  or  pressure  is  required,  but 
the  permissible  velocity  will  be  chiefly  governed  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations,  viz.  the  flow  of  the  steam  and  water  whether  in 
the  same  or  in  opposite  directions,  the  height  of  the  lowest  heat- 
ing surfaces  above  the  boiler,  also  by  the  direct  return,  or  other- 
wise, of  the  condensation  to  the  boiler.    As  a  rule,  when  a  gravity 
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system  is  iustalled,  only  u  small  pressure  ilrop  should  be  allowod, 
and  if  this  is  observed  there  is  less  likelihood  of  the  lower 
heating  surfaces  being  flooded  during  the  coldest  weather. 

Those  unfamiliar  with  steam-heating  work  sometimes  fail 
to  realize  what  is  meant  by  drop  or  fall  of  pressure.  As  already 
indicated,  some  force  or  energy  is  essential  to  cause  steam  to 
Mt)w  through  pipes,  and  it  is  the  absorption  of  this  energy 
through  friction  that  is  responsible  for  the  drop  of  pressure. 
For  example,  assume  a  circuit  of  a  given  length,  where  the 
boiler  pressure  is  5  lb.  per  square  inch  ;  if,  by  the  time  the 
steam  has  reached  the  far  end  of  the  circuit  its  pressure  has 
fallen  to  :'»  lb.  per  S([uare  inch,  the  drop  of  pressure  W(»uld  be 
-  lb.  per  square  inch.  At  the  same  time  this  differential 
pressure  <>1"  U  lb.  per  S([uare  inch  would  be  counterbalanced 
at  the  boiler  return,  by  the  water  rising  in  it  to  a  height  of 
2*4  X  2  =  4'8  feet.  It  is  the  restoring  of  the  e<iuilibrium  at 
the  boiler  return  that  is  responsible  for  low-lying  mains  being 
sometimes  Hooded. 

Water-Hammer  in  Steam  Pipes. — It  is  important  when 
arranging  the  pipes  of  steam-heating  systems  tiiat  no  pockets 
arc  formed  in  which  water  will  be  retained,  thereby  interfering 
with  the  flow  of  steam.  This  may  be  avoided  by  adopting 
suitable  fittings,  by  giving  the  pipes  an  adequate  pitch,  and  by 
the  use  of  drip  pipes  where  the  condensation  tends  to  gather. 
Accumulations  of  water  in  steam  pipes  are  detrimental  anil 
objectionable,  in  that  they  cause  water-hammer  or  snapping 
sounds.  Steam  coming  in  contact  with  cold  water,  is  rapidly 
condensed,  when  the  vacuum  that  ensues  is  responsible  for  the 
projection  of  the  pocketed  water  in  the  direction  of  the 
vacuum.  The  violence  with  which  tiie  water  is  precipitated 
against  bends,  tees,  valves,  or  other  fittings,  is  often  the  cause  of 
their  being  damaged. 

Clicking  or  snapping  sounds  usually  arise  through  the 
steam  coming  in  contact  with  smaller  volumes  of  water,  and, 
althougii  these  are  not  usually  accompanied  with  any  marked 
strain,  they  should  be  avoided  Jis  far  as  possible.  A  certain 
amount  of  snapping  occurs  when  steam  is  readmitted  into 
a  system,  for  the  cold  extended  surfaces  bring  about  a  rapid 
condensation,  and  produce  a  more  or  less  dillerential  pressure. 
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With  a  well-designed  system,  however,  this  is  of  short  duration, 
the  snapping  ceasing  when  the  pipes  are  heated. 

Gravity  Systems. — As  the  name  implies,  these  are  installa- 
tions in  which  the  water  of  condensation  simply  gravitates 
from  the  heating  surfaces  to  the  boilers,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  in  which  the  condensation  is  returned  by  some  external 
agency,  such  as  pumps,  injectors,  or  other  lifting  appliances. 
Generally  speaking,  gravity  systems  may  be  divided  into  two 
principal  divisions,  viz.  low-pressure  ones,  or  those  using  steam 


Fig.  53.— Oiieoipc  system  of  steam  heating. 

above  atmospheric  pressure,  and  atmospheric  system.s,  or  those 
in  which  the  steam  falls  within  the  heating  surfaces  to  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  piping  is  arranged  in  different  ways,  and,  as  in  low- 
pressure  hot- water  installations,  may  be  on  the  up-feed  or  down- 
feed  i)rinciple.  Frequently,  the  terms  "  wet "  and  "  dry  "  are  used 
in  connection  with  the  returns,  to  indicate  whether  they  are 
constantly  charged  with  the  water  uf  condensation  or  not. 
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One-Pipe  Systems.  -In  Fig.  .">;;  a  oinj-piiio  circuit  syst«Mii  i.s 
shown,  uiid  iVnni  llic  pttint  A  tlir  main  slioulti  have  a  fall  of 
about  1  inch  in  10  feet.  Tins  arrangement  permits  the  steam 
and  condensation  to  flow  in  the  sunie  direction  in  the  main,  thus 
avoiding,'  conllict  witli  these  fluids.  Excepting  lor  the  short 
vertical  return  that  juins  with  the  Itoih-i,  the  main  circuit  should 
be  of  uniform  hore,  whilst  the  vertical  part  of  the  rel.uin  may 
be  reduced  liy  (»ne  oi'  two  sizes.     At  the  ]»(»int  15,  an  automatic 


Fro.  St.— Dividwl  circuit. 


air  valve  is  ])laced  to  free  the  circuit  of  air,  for,  unlike  water 
systems,  the  air  tends  to  seek  the  lower,  instead  of  the  higher 
h'vel.  Neither  is  the  air  so  effectively  dislodged  as  in  water 
installations,  for  the  density  of  air  is  only  a  little  greater  than 
that  of  the  steam.  For  e.xample,  at  atmospheric  pressure,  the 
density  of  steam  is  0-(i:'.7  U).  per  cubic  foot,  whilst  air  at  212''  F. 
weighs  0059  lb.  per  cubic  foot.  With  one-pipe  .systems,  only 
one  riser  is  re([uired  for  supplying  the  heating  surfaces,  the  steam 
and  condensati«m  passing  through  the  same  pijK'. 
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Owinii  to  the  varied  forms  that  buildings  take,  divided 
circuits  are  rendered  necessary,  these  being  indicated  in 
Fig.  54.  From  the  point  J,  two  sections  are  formed,  but  the 
steam  should  follow  a  defined  course,  otherwise  the  drainage 
may  be  interrupted  and  the  efficiency  of  a  system  impaired. 
There  is  no  difficulty,  however,  in  causing  the  steam  to  flow  in 
one  particular  way,  so  long  as  the  returns  are  joined  below  the 
boiler  water-line.  From  point  P,  the  mains  are  supposed  to 
liave  a  downward  pitch,  whilst  an  automatic  relief  for  air  is 
provided  for  each  return. 

The  number  of  units  into  wliich  a  system  should  be  divided 
will  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  and 
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Fig.  55.—"  Two-pipe  "  up-feed  system. 

the  degree  of  control  desired.  For  example,  one  floor  may  be 
provided  with  two  or  more  circuits,  each  of  which  could  be 
sub-divided  into  two  or  more  parts,  or  one  divided  circuit  may 
be  used  for  two  or  more  floors. 

Two-Pipe  Systems. — A  "  two-pipe"  system  of  steam  heating 
is  given  in  Fig.  55.  This  differs  principally  from  a  "  one-pipe  " 
system,  in  that  the  steam  mains  are  reduced  in  size  as  the 
heating  surfaces  are  supplied ;  separate  pipes  are  employed  to 
handle  the  condensation,  and  tlie  principal  returns  are  cliarged 
with  water.  In  the  risers  Nos.  2,  and  3,  it  will  be  observed  that 
a  separate  return  is  used  for  each  radiator.  This  arrangement 
is  adopted  to  make  a  system  more  silent  in  operation,  for 
wlien  two   01-  more  returns  from    radiators   are  joined,  as  in 
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risers  No.  1,  steam  can  enter  the  heatini,'  surfaces  either  through 
the  inlet  or  outlet  eonneetio!is.  The  method  indicated  l)y  riser 
Xo.  1,  however,  cau  be  made  to  answer  satisfactorily. 

When  diminishiui,'  the  size  of  steam  mains,  eccentric  fittings 
should  be  useil,  in  (jrder  that  true  alignment  may  be  jireserved 
on  the  lower  sides  of  the  pipes.  The  common  forms  of  diminish- 
int,'  fittin<,'s  are  unsuitable  for  steam  pipes,  fctr  not  only  may 
they  be  the  cause  of  snapping  sounds,  but  the  capacity  of  the 
mains  may  be  much  reduced. 

With  a  two-pipe  system,  valves  are  attached  to  both  the 
th)w  and  return  connections,  and  when  stopcocks  are  introduced 
at  the  base  of  the  risers,  a  simple  arrangement  for  this  is  given 
on  the  right  <»f  Fig.  ;".;". 

Overhead  or  Down-feed  Systems. — Fig.  56  gives  an  overhead 
system  of  piping,  the  steam  from  the  boiler  being  directly  con- 
veyed to  the  overhead  mains,  whilst  from  these,  the  various  drop- 
pipes  are  taken  to  supply  the  heating  surfaces.  The  lower 
horizontal  mains  are  arranged  to  remain  charged  with  water,  for 
it  is  essential  that  the  steam  should  only  gain  admission  to  the 
(h'op-pipes  from  their  higher  ends.  Although  only  one  steam 
main  froni  the  boiler  is  shown,  two  or  more  may  be  used,  the 
extra  provision  of  course  de])ending  upon  the  size  of  the  plant 
and  the  number  of  units  into  which  it  is  proposed  to  divide  it. 

Radiator  Connections. — The  radiator  connections  of  steam 
apparatus  may  lie  arranged  in  any  convenient  way,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  trap  or  retain  the  water  of  conden.sation.  It  is  not 
essential  to  make  any  difference  in  the  form  of  connection  for 
the  higher  and  lower  heating  surfaces,  as  is  frequently  done 
with  hot -water  apparatus,  for  the  equal  distribution  of  steam 
is  more  readily  effected. 

Obstructions  to  Pipe  Lines. — It  frequently  happens  when 
piping  a  luiilding  that  some  obstruction  j)resents  itself  that 
nece.ssitates  a  break  or  alteration  in  the  alignment  of  the  pipes. 
This  may  arise  through  the  intervention  of  girders,  beams,  and 
the  like,  or  through  structural  work  re([uiring  the  raising  of 
pipes  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level.  Such  iiTegularities  in  the 
piping  often  demand  the  use  of  "drips,"  and  as  these  transmit 
the  steam-jn-essure  directly  where  they  discharge  into  the 
returns,  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  in  sizing  the  pipes. 
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or  the  drainage  from  the  more  distant  mains  may  be  appreciably- 
retarded. 

In  Fig.  57  two  methods  are  shown  for  relieving  the  conden- 
sation, where,  on  the  one  hand,  the  steam  main  is  passed 
beneath  a  girder,  and  on  the  other,  where  it  is  bent  over  it. 
Where,  however,  circnmstances  are  favonrable,  the  method  at  B 


Fig.  56.—"  Overhead  "  or  down-feed  system. 


is  the  better  one  to  adopt,  for  when  "  drip  "  pipes  are  used,  suit- 
able points  must  be  found  for  their  discharge. 

False  Water  Lines.— Occasionally  boilers  are  placed  in 
])ositions  tliat  demand  the  use  of  false  water-lines,  in  order  to 
seal  the  ends  of  the  returns.  Fig.  58  shows  what  is  meant,  but 
in  this  case  a  difiiculty  is  often  experienced  in  maintaining  the 
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"false"    water-line,   throu^'h    a   tendency   to  siphonage    beinj,' 
lir(iu<,'lit  aliout.     An  attempt   is  nia.le  to    arrest    this   hy   the 
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Vic.  57.— Showing,'  methods  of  draining  pipe*;. 

provision  of  the  eriualizin*,'  ])ipe  between  tlie  stenni  main  and 
tlie  top  of  the  loop,  hut  it  does  not  fnllil  ellectivdy  the  jjiirpose 
that  is  sou«'ht. 
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Fig,  58. — Common  hut  defective  method  of  making  a  false  water-lino 

The  weakness  arising  in  connection  with  the  equalizing  pipe 
of  Kig.  58  is  produced  hy  the  steam  being  brought  intoiintiraate 
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contact  witli  the  condensation  at  the  loop  through  the  oscillation 
tliat  occurs.  Condensation  of  the  steam  is  brought  about, 
which  results  in  the  partial  vacuum  removing  the  contents  of 
the  trapped  return. 

Another  method  of  arranging  the  equalizing  pipe  for  a 
"  false  "  water-line  is  shown  in  Fig.  59,  where  it  is  joined  with 
a  main  return  some  30  feet  or  so  distant  from  the  loop.  The 
purpose  of  the  long  equalizing  pipe  is  to  enable  a  small  volume 
of  air  to  be  trapped  so  that  it  may  form  a  cushion  between  the 
steam  and  the  condensation,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  neces- 
sary pressure  is  transmitted  to  the  loop.    This  method,  however. 
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Fir,.  59. — False  water-line  provided  with  long  equalizing  pipe. 


may  not  be  proof  against  siphonage,  but  it  will  prolong  the 
intervals  between  the  actions,  and  is  better  than  the  practice 
shown  in  Fig.  58.  To  charge  the  equalizing  pipe  with  air, 
water  must  first  accumulate  in  the  loop  when  the  stopcocks  A 
and  B  are  closed.  In  a  short  time,  the  steam  in  the  equalizing 
pipe  is  condensed,  when,  upon  the  opening  of  the  valve  V,  air 
is  readily  admitted  to  supply  the  partial  vacuum  that  is  formed. 
The  air  valve  V  is  now  closed,  and  the  valves  A  and  B  partially 
opened,  .so  as  to  admit  the  steam  pressure  being  gradually 
transmitted  to  the  return. 
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A  better  nietliitd  (»!'  tonniiii,'  ;i  "  t'lilse  "  water-line  is  slmwn 
in  Vh^.  00,  in  vvliieli  a  constant  disclmrge  trap  is  enij)loye(l. 
This  metliod  is  specially  suitable  for  large  apparatus,  and  wheiv 
the  return  water  is  subject  to  a  pronounced  cooling  action.  The 
water  oi"  condensatit>n,  it  will  be  seen,  enters  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trap,  in  order  that  its  water  surface  may  be  kept  as  steady 
as  possible.  As  in  Fig.  HO,  the  equalizing  pi)K»  is  joined  with 
a  return  riser,  which  is  well  reniovt'd  from  the  trap,  and  the 
connection  is  made  so  as  not  to  drain  the  water  of  condensation 
from    tlie   return.     To  ]»ut  the  tra|»  into   acti(tn,    tlie  water  is 


Fir,.  fiO.— Better  method  of  making  false  water-lines. 


allowed  to  rise  to  its  normal  height,  when  the  valves  1,  2,  and  a 
are  close<l,  and  No.  .**  on  the  by-pass  i)artly  oj)eneil.  The  steam 
in  the  e([uali/iug  pipe  and  trap  is  given  time  to  condense,  when 
the  valve  on  the  trap  is  opened  to  admit  air.  This  being  done, 
the  air  valve  is  closed  as  well  as  No.  3,  whilst  1  and  2  are 
opened  wide;  finally,  valve  ">  on  the  equalizing  pipe  is  partially 
opened  when  the  steam  pressure  is  admitted  to  the  trap. 

Dry  Returns.  "  Two-pipe  "  Systems. — In  the  preceding  pages 
on  steam  healing,  the  iniinirtaiice  ol"  .sealing  the  returns  has 
been  ]X)inted  out  wliere  a  silent  working  and  efficient  .system 
is  desired.    It  is  not  convenient,  however,  nor  yet  practicable  in 
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every  case  to  introduce  low-lying  wet  returns,  and  when  these 
cannot  l)e  utilized  it  is  advisable  to  arrange  and  size  the 
piping,  that  the  drop  of  pressure  may  facilitate  the  drainage 
of  the  condensation  from  the  different  branches. 

Figs.  Gl  and  62  show  two  methods  of  treating  the  returns 
from  four  coils,  and  will  aid  in  the  elucidation  of  the  point 
under  consideration.    Let  it  be  assumed  that  eacli  coil  in  Fisj.  61 


Fici.  Gl. — ^Method  of  treating  retnrn  piping. 

is  of  the  same  size,  and  that  the  pressure  of  the  steam  falls  at 
any  given  but  equal  rate.  This  being  granted,  it  will  be  clear 
that  the  steam  pressure  at  the  inlet  of  coil  No.  1  will  exceed  by 
a  certain  amount  that  at  the  inlet  of  coil  No,  4 ;  similarly,  the 
pressure  in  the  return  of  Fig.  61  will  be  greater  at  the  outlet  of 
coil  No.  1  than  that  of  No.  4,     The  effect  of  this  arrangement 


Fin.  G2. — Defective  arrangement  of  return  piping. 


is  to  cause  the  surplus  pressure  at  the  first  coil  to  drive  the 
condensation  in  the  direction  desired. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  returns  are  treated  as  in 
Fig.  62,  the  pressures  at  the  outlet  of  the  coils  are  the  same  as 
in  Fig.  61,  but  the  surplus  pressure  at  the  first  coil  holds  back 
the  condensation  from  the  others  until  the  hydraulic  pressure 
is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  imposed.     More  or  less 
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nuisu  may  l»c  caiisetl  hy  the  Wiilcr  sur^'iug  backwiirds  and 
I'uiwards,  wliilst  the  heating  capacity  nf  tlie  coils  heyund  the 
liist  would  bo  somewhat  impaired. 

Cases  where  Special  Appliances  are  required  for  Returning 
the  Water  of  Condensation.  When  pos.sible,  an  apparatus 
should  be  erected  so  that  the  condensation  can  gravitate  to  the 
boilers,  but  in  some  cases  this  cannot  be  done,  either  becAU.se 
it  is  not  practicable  to  j)lace  the  lioilers  low  enough,  or  because 
steam  is  used  which  re([uires  to  have  its  pressure  reduced. 
Under  the  ciicuinstanres  first  named,  it  may  only  l)e  essential 
Lo  artiticially  return  the  comlensation  from  the  lowest  surfaces, 


Vui.  63.— A  luutbod  of  buudling  the  cundeusation  from  low-lcvul  radiators. 

whilst  in  the  other  case,  the  whole  of  the  conilensation  would 
re([uire  to  be  handled.  Occasionally,  the  condensation  may  be 
pas.sed  to  waste,  but  where  this  is  done  an  autonuitic  feed  is 
necessary  to  replace  the  water  that  is  lost.  In  all  systems,  a 
certain  volume  of  make-up  water  is  essential  to  re] dace  the 
leakage  at  valves  and  ntiier  fittings,  but  in  a  well-arran;,'ed 
gravity  system,  this  loss  should  only  be  small. 

A  simple  and  comparatively  cheap  appliance  for  returning 
the  condensation  is  an  injector,  and  although  its  application 
is  limited  in  low-pressure  work,  it  will  answer  very  well  where 
the  heating  surfaces  are  not  extensive,  and  where  the  water-line 
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of  the  boiler  is  frequently  observed.  In  Fig.  63  a  case  is  given 
where  an  injector  is  employed  for  returning  the  condensation 
to  the  boiler  from  a  few  radiators  at  a  low  level,  whilst  from 
the  higher  heating  surfaces  the  condensation  is  returned  by 
gravitation.  From  the  steam  trap  T,  the  water  is  displaced  by 
the  terminal  pressure  of  the  steam,  and  with  any  suitable  trap 
the  water  should  be  elevated  about  two  feet  for  each  lb.  per 
square  inch  of  pressure.  Thus,  if  the  piping  is  sized  for  a  drop 
of  pressure  of  I  lb.  per  square  inch,  and  the  condensation 
requires  to  be  raised  through  a  height  of  6  feet,  the  boiler 
pressure  should  not  be  less  than  I;  -j-  |  =  3|  lb.  per  square  inch. 
The  fittings  that  accompany  a  low-pressure  injector  are  indicated 
in  Fig.  63,  V  being  a  relief  cock  that  requires  to  be  opened  when 
starting  the  appliance. 

Other  appliances  for  handling  the  condensation  are  shown 
in  tlie  following  chapter. 

General  Remarks. — With  respect  to  the  merits  and  draw- 
backs of  "  one- "  and  of  "  two  "-pipe  systems,  it  is  sometimes 
contended  that  the  latter  is  the  less  noisy  of  the  two,  but  this 
depends  very  much  upon  how  the  systems  are  designed.  With 
a  one-pipe  system,  larger  pipes  are  necessary,  owing  to  the  steam 
and  condensation  travelling  through  the  same  channels  ;  but  this 
is  not  always  a  serious  drawback,  as  the  capacity  of  the  pipes 
increases  rapidly  with  increase  of  size.  The  chief  advantage 
of  two-pipe  systems  is  that  smaller  pipes  can  be  used,  although 
this  is  more  than  off-set  by  the  extra  length  of  piping  required 
and  by  the  use  of  additional  valves. 

A  failing  more  or  less  common  to  all  low-pressure  systems 
of  steam  heating  is  that  the  valves  must  be  cither  turned  fully 
on  or  shut  off.  If  a  radiator  valve  were  partly  open  in  the 
case  of  a  one-pipe  system,  the  passage  through  it  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  admit  steam  and  drain  away  the  condensation. 
The  result  of  this  would  be  to  hold  up  the  water  in  the  radiator 
until  its  pressure  was  sufficient  to  overcome  that  of  tlic  steam, 
whilst  with  the  ordinary  automatic  air  relief,  the  leakage  of  the 
condensation  may  be  brought  about. 

The  extent  to  which  the  failing  occurs  in  two-pipe  systems 
depends  very  much  upon  the  height  of  the  heating  sur- 
faces, and  upon  the  treatment  of  the  return  connections.     If, 
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for  example,  the  riuliatur  connections  are  made  as  at  II  ( Fig. 
55),  the  closing  of  the  inlet  valve  when  the  return  one  is  left 
oj)en  woulil  have  the  same  effect  as  the  single  connection 
already  described.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  inlet  valve  of  a 
radiator  on,  say.  No.  li  riser  of  Fig.  55,  were  closed,  and  the 
return  valve  loft  open,  differential  pressure  would  arise 
through  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  when  water  would  rise 
in  the  return  until  a  height  was  reached  to  restore  equilibrium. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  differential  pressure  produred 
in  this  way  may  be  considered  as  nearly  equal  to  the  initial 
])ressure  of  the  steam.  As  an  approximate  guide  it  may  be 
taken  that  each  pound  of  dillerential  pi-essure  per  square  inch 
will  raise  the  condensation  through  a  height  of  2  leet  5  inches. 
For  the  most  economical  operation  of  a  low-pressure  ]»lant 
it  is  necessary  that  the  water  of  condensation  be  returned  to 
the  boiler  at  as  high  a  temperatures  as  possible,  and  at  little  or 
no  cost.  Return  traps  provide  a  simple  automatic  means  of 
handling  the  condensation  trom  low  situations  where  the  ter- 
minal pressure  is  suitable.  The  principal  cost  of  this  method 
is  in  the  initial  outlay  for  the  appliances,  the  operating  and 
maintenance  charges  being  comparatively  small. 
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Pressure  Reducing  Valves. — These  appliances  take  various 
forms,  the  type  to  use  depending  upon  the  pressure  to  be 
carried  in  the  heating  system,  the  extent  to  which  the  pressure 
must  be  lowered,  and  the  degree  of  sensitivity  desired.  In 
heating  plants  where  very  low  pressures  are  necessary,  some 

form  of  diaphragm  reducing  valve 
is  usually  adopted,  as  this  form 
enables  a  large  differential  pres- 
sure to  be  maintained  between 
the  inlet  and  outlet  sides. 

Fig.  64  shows  a  form  of  re- 
ducing valve  for  realizing  on  its 
outlet  side  a  pressure  as  low  as 
1  lb.  per  square  inch.  It  is 
simple  in  construction,  the  valve 
of  the  equilibrium  type  being 
closed  when  the  outlet  pres- 
sure acting  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  diaphragm  exceeds  tlic 
upward  effort  due  to  the  weight 
and  lever.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  pressure  at  the  outlet 
tends  to  fall,  the  lever  exerts  the 
superior  force,  and  the  valve  is  opened  to  the  flow  of  steam. 
This  form,  however,  is  only  suitable  for  installations  when 
the  delivery  is  not  subject  to  rapid  fluctuations. 

Another  pattern  of  reducing  valve  is  given  in  Fig.  65,  which 
is  intended  for  situations  where  the  pressure  on  the  outlet  side 
exceeds  5  lbs.  per  s(iuare  inch,  in  other  words,  where  a  very 


Fig.   G4. — Pressure  reducing  valve 
by  Kiclcy  and  ^Mueller. 
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sensitive  valve  is  not  imperative.  At  a  point  a  few  feet 
distant  from  the  valve  and  on  the  low-pressnre  side  a  small 
pil)e  is  taken,  the  other  end  beinj^  joined  witii  the  diaphra;^'m 
chamber  at  the  top  of  the  valve.     A  stopcock  should   he   pnj- 
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Pig.  G5. — rressurc  nducing  valve. 
By  Kieley  and  Mueller. 
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Fig.  GG. — lioduciDg  valves  for  low  pres- 
sures.    By  Kieley  and  Mueller. 


vided  on  this  Jtipe,  the  throttling  of  which  reduces  pulsation, 
when  a  rapid  change  of  pressure  is  brought  about. 

A  construction  giving  a  more  sensitive  form  of  reducing 
valve  is  shown  in  Fig.  M.  Like  the  previous  one,  the  dia- 
phragm is  independent  of  the  valves,  this  being  advantageous 
in  that  it  can  be  joined  with  the  low-pressure  side  some  dis- 
tance iiway,  so  as  to  respond  to  the  average  pressure  of  a  system. 
The  main  valve  is  of  the  equilibrium  form,  the  diaphragm 
being  large  enough  to  give  any  low  pressure    desired,  whilst 

II 
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any  tendency  to  pulsation  can  be  avoided  by  throttling  the 
small  pipe  that  communicates  with  the  diaphragm. 

Many  reducing  valves  are  very  troublesome,  so  that  every 
care  should  be  taken  to  select  a  type  suitable  for  the  work  in 
hand. 

Air  Valves. — The  small  difference  between  the  densities  of 
air  and  steam  makes  it  a  difficult  matter  to  kno%v  the  best  point 


Fig.  67. — Automatic  air  valve  for  steam. 


for  locating  air  relief  valves  on  ordinary  low-pressure  systems  ; 
for,  instead  of  the  air  accumulating  at  one  particular  place, 
it  tends  to  diffuse  over  a  large  area.  So  far  as  heating 
surfaces  are  concerned,  the  air  valves  are  usually  placed  from 

one-third  to  two-thirds  their  height 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  steam 
supply,  whilst  on  the  mains  they 
are  located  at  low  points. 

For  the  relief  of  air,  automatic 
valves  are  universally  adopted,  and, 
although  they  differ  in  form,  they 
mostly  depend  for  their  action  upon 
the  expansion  and  contraction  prin- 
ciple. They  are  not,  however,  an 
ideal  means  for  affording  relief,  but 
as  yet  there  is  nothing  better  to  take 
their  place. 

A  well-known  automatic  air  valve 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  67,  which  ope- 
rates by  the  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  a  composition  plug,  C.     Like  all  similar  contrivances,  it 
depends   upon   a  decrease   of  temperature  accompanying   the 
accumulation    of    air,    under    which    circumstances    tlie    pUig 


Fig.  68. — Automatic  air  valve. 
By  National  Radiator  Co. 
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coiitnicl.s  iiiid  tlio  ;iir  e.scaiics.  For  iidjustinj,'  tliu  v;ilvi',  tlio 
screw  ]\  is  used,  this  lieiiif,'  slackened  whcii  the  steam  is  lii-st 
turned  on,  and  bein^'  gradually  screwed  up  until  none  escapes. 

Another  form  of  air  valve  is  i,'iveu  in  Fig.  21,  j).  4'.^>,  in 
which  a  lloat  is  used,  lirietly  explained,  its  action  depends 
upon  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  air  confined  in  the 
annular  space,  which  connnunicates  with  Uie  float  chamher  l»y 
means  of  a  small  aperture  near  the  bottom  <tf  the  fitting.  I'pon 
the  e.\pansion  of  the  air,  the  water  from  the  annular  space  is  dis- 
placed into  the  float  compartment,  the  float  i.s  rendered  buoyant 
and  so  the  air  outlet  is  closed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
traction of  the  air  causes  the  water  to  leave  the  float  chamber, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  float  falls. 

Still  another  type  is  indicated  by  Fig.  G8.  In  this,  a 
metallic  vessel  is  used  which  contains  a  volatile  fluid  that  is 
readily  vaporized  with  heat.  When  in  the  gaseous  state, 
])ressure  is  exerted  within  the  vessel,  and  as  end  deflection 
brings  about  its  elongation,  the  outlet  orifice  is  closed.  The 
gathering  of  air,  however,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  valve  causes 
a  cooling  action  to  set  in,  when  the  vapour  reassumes  its  fluiil 
form,  and  the  internal  pressure  is  removed. 

Radiator  Valves. — These  are  u.sually  the  same  as  for  low- 
pressun*  water  heating,  and  are  considered  in  an  earlier 
chapter. 

Steam  Traps. — In  low-pressure  heating  plants,  steam  traps 
are  often  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  receive  and  regulate 
the  discharge  of  the  condensation,  and  secondly  to  prevent 
waste  of  steam.  These  appliances  take  a  variety  of  forms,  but  it 
is  bad  economy  to  jiroctne  a  type  in  which  the  initial  cost  is  the 
chief  recommendation,  for  the  lo.ss  through  steam  leakage  may 
soon  more  than  olVset  the  diflerence  in  cost  between  the  inferior 
anil  superior  appliance. 

Fig.  09  gives  a  steam  trap  of  the  box  type,  where  the  valve, 
by  means  of  a  quick  screw  motion,  is  opened  and  closed  by 
the  falling  and  rising  of  the  float.  The  interior  of  the  trap  is 
not  suiijected  to  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  and,  unless  dis- 
charging agairist  a  head  of  water,  may  be  o|)en  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  construction,  the  float  valve  dilTers  from  the  usual 
form  in  that  the  condensation  is  discharged  through  the  flea 
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itself.  When  the  trap  is  not  in  use,  or  when  the  condensation 
is  flowing  into  it,  the  float  falls,  owing  to  the  water  entering  it. 
If,  however,  the  steam  reaches  the  float,  the  water  from  the 
latter  is  dislodged,  and  in  being  rendered  buoyant  the  valve 
is  closed.  After  a  short  period,  the  steam  in  the  float  condenses, 
the  water   re-enters   and   causes    it    to   fall,  when  a   further 


(Ci 


Fig.  69. — Steam  trap.    By  Lancaster  and  Tongue. 


discharge  of  condensation  is  effected,  if  any  has  accumulated 
at  the  inlet  of  the  trap.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in  the  interval 
no  condensation  has  occurred,  the  steam  immediately  reappears 
and  brings  about  tlie  buoyancy  of  the  float.  For  the  satis- 
factory working  of  tlie  trap  it  is  necessary  that  air  sliould 
escape  from  the  float,  and  for  this  pur^iose  an  adjustable  air 
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valve  is  provided.  Tlie  iiii-  valve  also  serves  the  i)urpoKe  of 
preventiiij,'  irregular  aetion  through  the  re-evaporatiou  of  the 
condensation  when  it  enters  the  float  at  a  high  tenii)erature. 

Another  box  trap  is  shown  in  Fig.  70.  In  this  case,  a 
bucket  lloat  that  is  ])ivoted  to  the  casing  on  the  right  is  used, 
the  motion  opening  and  closing  a  double-seiited  valve.  The 
inlet  is  not  shown,  but  it  is  usually  located  on  one  side  of  the 
outlet,  the  trap  in  this  case  being  sul)jecteil  to  the  full  pressure 


Fig.  70.— Steam  trap:  low-pressuro  type.     By  Kioley  aud  Mueller. 

of  the  steam.  Up<»n  the  condensation  being  delivered  into  the 
trap,  it  overflows  into  the  bucket,  which,  when  nearly  full, 
sinks  by  virtue  of  its  weight,  and  so  o[)ens  the  valve.  As 
the  interior  of  the  trap  is  subjected  to  the  steam  pressure,  the 
water  is  disidaced  until  the  float  is  buoyed  up  by  the  surround- 
ing water,  aud  the  valve  is  again  closed.  The  form  of  valve  in 
Fig.  70  is  only  suitable  for  low  pressure,  a  single  valve  with 
restricted  orifice  being  generally  adopted  for  higher  pressures. 
For  the  removal  of  air,  a  hand-contr<»lled  valve  is  provided. 

Where  smaller  traps  are  necessary,  expansion  forms  are 
largely  used  ;  but  many  of  these  are  faulty  through  lack  of 
sensitivity  of  the  expanding  parts. 

Fig.  71  gives  a  trap  of  the  expanding  ty[)e,  the   valve  being 
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closed  when  steam  comes  in  contact  with  the  inner  tube.  Here 
it  is  a  case  of  differential  expansion,  the  inner  tube  expanding 
in  a  greater  degree  than  the  body  of  the  trap.  In  the  absence 
of  steam,  the  trap  is  open  to  the  air,  and  the  condensation 
drains  freely  away.  In  order  to  permit  of  the  necessary  move- 
ment of  the  valve,  the  trap  should  be  of  moderate  length,  the 
overall  length  for  a  f-in.  size,  being  2  ft,  10  in.,  whilst  the 
external  diameter  is  1|  inch. 

Another  type  of  expansion  trap  is  shown  in  Fig.  72,  and 
although  its  external  form  is  similar  to  the  previous  one,  its 
construction  is  entirely  different.  To  impart  a  pronounced 
motion  to  the  valve,  a  very  expansive  material  is  employed  in 
the  inner  tube  H,  the  action  of  the  trap  depending  upon  the 
differential  expansion  between  this  substance  and  the  inner 
tube,  and  not  that  between  the  inner  and  outer  tubes,  as  in 
Fig  71.  When  steam  enters  the  trap,  the  composition  within 
the  tube  is  readily  heated,  and  the  expansion  that  results,  forces 
along  the  piston  D,  which  in  turn,  causes  the  tube  to  move 
bodily  in  the  direction  of  the  inlet,  and  so  the  valve  is  closed. 
This  particular  action  may  not  be  apparent  at  the  outset,  but 
when  it  is  taken  into  account  that  the  spring  at  C,  is  consider- 
ably stronger  than  that  at  J,  and  that  the  movement  of  the  tube 
must  be  in  the  direction  of  the  smaller  resistance,  the  action 
will  be  the  more  readily  conceived.  Upon  the  condensation 
gathering  in  the  trap,  the  tube  begins  to  cool,  and  as  the  medium 
inside  contracts,  the  piston  D  is  forced  back  (owing  to  the 
spring  at  J,  and  the  pressure  of  the  steaqi),  the  valve  is  again 
opened,  and  the  condensation  discharged.  The  purpose  of  the 
spring  at  C  is  for  setting  the  trap  to  suit  the  pressure  of  the 
steam,  and  also  for  preventing  the  trap  being  subjected  to 
excessive  strain. 

When  selecting  a  steam  trap  in  which  a  sensitive  expand- 
ing medium  is  employed,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  this 
does  not  prove  a  source  of  weakness.  All  steam  traps  possess 
some  drawback,  but  by  carefully  observing  their  construction, 
and  knowing  the  requirements  to  be  fulfilled,  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  selecting  a  trap  of  a  suitable  type. 

Return  Traps. — For  automatically  returning  the  water  of 
condensation  from  low  positions,  return  traps  are  often  employed. 
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These  appliances  vary  in  structural  details,  but  the  underlying 
principle  is  usually  the  same. 

One  form  of  return  trap  is  given  in  Fig.  73.  The  various 
return  pipes  discharge  into  a  receiving  tank,  which  is  located 
at  the  lowest  point,  and  from  this  point  the  condensation  is 
raised  to  the  trap,  which  should  be  located  not  less  than 
3  feet  above  the  boiler  water-line.  As  the  water  accumu- 
lates in  the  return  trap,  a  float  is  buoyed  up,  which  opens  a 
valve  by  means  of  which  steam  is  admitted  directly  from  the 


Fig.  73. — Return  trap.     By  Kieley  and  Mueller. 

boiler.  The  effect  now  produced  is  the  equalization  of  the 
boiler  pressure  on  the  inlet  and  outlet  sides  of  the  trap,  when, 
on  account  of  its  position,  the  contained  water  is  able  to  gravi- 
tate to  the  boiler.  As  the  condensation  is  being  dischar<'ed  the 
float  begins  to  fall,  and  when  a  given  level  is  reached  (governed 
by  the  slack  motion  of  the  lever)  the  steam  supply  is  cut  off. 
If  at  the  end  of  the  discharge,  the  return  trap  is  not  opened  to 
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the  air,  a  piirtial  vaLiiuin  will  Itc  civiiir'd  tlirou^li  the  cumlens;i- 
tiou  of  its  contaiiJCLl  stcaiu,  which  will  assist  in  the  elevati<Jii 
of  the  water,  along  with  the  terminal  pressure  of  the  steam. 


On  tjio  other  hand,  if  nn  automatic  valve  is  provided  that  will 
admit  air  when  the  steam  supj-ly  to  the  trap  is  shut  off,  the 
raisin-,'  of  the  condensation  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
pressure  at  the  receiver. 
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With  regard  to  the  general  aspects  of  return  traps,  in  which 
a  partial  vacuum  is,  or  is  not  used,  each  method  has  its  own 
merits  and  limitations.  The  chief  advantage  arising  from  the 
formation  of  a  partial  vacuum  in  a  return  trap,  is,  that  for  any 
given  case  the  condensation  can  be  raised  through  a  greater 
height  than  where  the  steam  pressure  of  the  container  is  solely 
relied  upon.     Any  slight  leakage,  however,  will  soon  destroy  a 

STEAM    FROM     BOILER    TO   PUMP 
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FiG.  75. — lioccivur  showing  float. 


vacuum,  and  if  the  elevation  of  the  condensation  depends 
mainly  upon  it,  the  trap  may  be  somewhat  slow  and  uncertain 
in  its  action.  There  is  no  difliculty,  however,  in  bringing 
about  a  rapid  condensation  in  the  return  trap,  and  increasing 
the  degree  of  vacuum,  through  the  introduction  of  a  water 
spray,  but  it  has  the  drawback  of  further  complicating  the 
appliance. 

Pump  Receivers. — In  works  and  large  places,  w^here  power 
boilers  are  used,  the  latter  are  often  utilized  for  supplying  the 
steam  to  the  heating  system.  In  low-pressure  heating,  this 
necessitates  the  steam  pressure  being  reduced,  with  the  result 
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that  Llic  water  ul"  contU'iisiitioij  re([iiiiu.s  to  l)e  liautllctl  l>y  some 
special  appli.ince.  As  alieaily  sliowu,  tliis  can  be  lioiio  by  the 
use  of  return  traps,  but  for  returning  large  volumes  of  condensa- 
tion, puinj)  receivers  are  more  suitable. 

In  Fig.  74  a  general  view  of  a  pump  receiver  is  shown  where 


Fig.  70.— rump  and  receiver.     By  Worthiugton  I'uuip  Co. 


the  cumlensation  is  assumed  to  gravitate  to  it.  For  its  action, 
tlve  appliance  depends  upon  a  float  in  the  receiver  which 
operates  the  valve  by  wliich  steam  is  admitted  to  tlie  pumjt. 
Thus  the  speed  of  the  pump  is  automatically  adjusted  to  deal 
with  tlie  varying  rates  of  condensation,  and  the  latter  may  l>e 
either  directly  returned  to  the  boiler,  or  delivered  to  any  other 
point. 
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In  Fi"-.  75  the  returns  are  indicated  as  discharging  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  receiver,  but  where  "  wet"  returns  are  used  it 
is  often  more  convenient  to  join  them  at  its  base.  To  prevent 
the  receiver  under  the  latter  conditions  being  subject  to 
differential  pressure  and  so  interfering  with  the  water-line,  an 
equalizing  pipe  is  joined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  receiver. 

Another  pump-receiver  is  given  in  Eig.  76,  and  although  it 
is  similar  in  action  to  the  previous  one  it  differs  in  details  of 
construction.  In  the  receiver  of  Fig.  76  the  float  employed  is 
of  the  bucket  type,  this  being  attached  to  one  end  of  the  lever, 
whilst  a  counter-weight  is  secured  to  the  other  end.  The  float 
is  filled  with  water,  but  upon  the  condensation  rising  in  the 
receiver  to  a  predetermined  height,  the  float  is  rendered  buoyant 
by  virtue  of  the  counter-weight,  the  steam  valve  opening  and 
putting  the  pump  into  action.  The  removal  of  the  water 
beyond  a  given  point  in  the  receiver  is  accompanied  by  the 
opposite  movement  of  the  float,  and  the  steam  supply  to  the 
pump  is  curtailed. 

As  a  rule  the  automatic  valves  used  in  connection  with 
receiver  pumps  do  not  entirely  cut  off  the  steam  supply,  for  so 
long  as  a  portion  of  a  heating  system  is  in  use,  the  minimum 
condensation  at  any  period  will  be  sufficient  for  the  pump  to 
"  creep."  This  is  also  advantageous  in  that  the  pump  is  more 
suitably  maintained  for  speeding  up  at  any  moment  desired. 


CHAPTER    IX 

FAPANSION    OF    PIPES 

Dkfects  freqiuMitly  arise  in  a  system  of  piping;  through  inade- 
quate pnnision  being  made  for  its  expansion,  for  wliere  free 
movement  is  prevented,  sutricient  stress  may  be  caused  to 
distort  a  pipe  permanently,  and  its  fracture  may  be  only  a 
matter  of  a  short  time.  In  some  cases,  where  more  or  less  pro- 
vision is  made,  defects  appear,  for  unless  a  pipe  is  aiTanged  to 
expand  in  a  particular  direction  and  from  specific  points,  con- 
siderable strain  may  be  concentrated  in  the  wrong  place. 

Provision  for  expansion  may  l)e  made  by  arranging  the  pijK?s 
that  they  can  be  sprung,  by  means  of  expansion  joints  and 
special  bonds,  and  in  some  cases  by  subjecting  the  pipes  to  a 
tensile  strain  when  they  are  jointed. 

The  Springing  of  pipes  may  be  resorted  to  at  branches  and 
at  changes  ot  direction,  where  the  pipes  are  free  to  move,  but 
the  extent  of  the  movement  requires  to  be  regulated  by  the 
safe  ]>ermissible  strain. 

Kxamplc  7. — A  wrought-iron  branch  is  taken  from  a  main 
pipe  as  in  Fig.  77.  this  being  of  :>-inch  bore  and  firmly  anchored 
at  R,  whilst  the  main  pipe  is  secured  at  A.  Let  it  lx»  assumed 
that  the  pipes  expand  in  the  direction  of  the  darts,  that  the 
distance  between  Ax  is  60  feet  at  40  F.,  and  that  the  steam 
pressure  carried  is  10  lb.  per  square  incli  (e»iuivalent  tem|)cra- 
ture  240  F.).  Determine  («)  how  much  the  pipe  L  expands 
when  heated  from  40  to  240  F.  ;  (b)  the  distance  the  anchor  IJ 
should  be  placed  from  ./  in  order  that  no  damage  is  done  through 
the  strain  set  up. 

The  increase  of  length  due  to  expansion  may  be  found 
by  the  formula — 

r=  \'2ht (4) 
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where  r  =  expansion  in  inches, 
le  =  length  of  pipe  in  feet, 
c  =  coefficient  of  linear  expansion, 
t  =  rise  of  temperature  in  degrees  F. 

To  ascertain  the  minimum  length  of  the  strained  portion 
/  of  Fig.  77,  the  following  formula  may  lie  used  : — 

^  =  0-36^?^^ (5) 

or  I   =  kVdLt (G) 


Fig.  77. 


where  I  =  minimum  length  of  strained  or  deflected  pipe, 
L  =  length  of  piping  causing  deflection  in  pipe  /, 
E  =  modulus  of  elasticity  in  lb.  per  sq.  inch, 
d  =  external  diameter  in  inches  of  deflected  pipe, 
/  =  safe  working  stress  of  metal  in  lb.  per  square  inch, 

k  =  0-36^^ 

c  and  t  are  the  same  as  for  formula  4. 


TABLE   III. 
Properties  op  Metals. 


MeUl. 

Linear  coefficient  of 

expansion. 

c. 

Miidulus  of  elas- 
ticity 11).  per  sq.  in. 
E. 

Safe  working 

stress  in  11).  per 

sq.  in. 

Value  of  K. 

Cast  iron 
Wrought  iron 

0-0000062 
O-OUO0OG8 

18,000,000 
20,000,000 

4,500 
12,000 

0-057 
0043 

KXI'ANSION    OK    I'll'KS 


1  1 


Using    Innnula    4  fur  ascertaining  the   expansion    fnr   the 
Ciiso  given,  we  have — 

/•  =  V2U( 

Substituting  values  /■  =  12  x  •;<>  x  (lOOOdOOS  x  (I'lO  -  40) 
when  ;•  =  098,  or  nearly  1  inch. 

F(tr  the  second  part  of  the  prolth'ni,  using  iorniuhi  0 
f  =  WdU 

Asstmu'  the  external  diameter  aa  '.\}^  inches,  whilst  /.■  is  taken 
from  Tahle  111. 

Substituting  values,  /  =  ^'(^A?>\/\\~)  x  '»<>  X  2<i0 
7  =  0  04.".  X  204-1) 
when  /  =  8  8,  or  say  8  ft.  10  in. 

Thus,  for  Example  7,  the  point  of  anchorage  ]>  should  Ijc 
about  0  feet  removed   finni  the  bend  at  ,/•,   whilst  this  length 


Flan 


G 


TT" 


L    -- 


ra 


Fio.  78. 


would  be  deflected  about  one  inch  through  the  expansion  of  the 
pipe  L.  Although  in  Fig.  77  no  other  fixings  are  indicated 
than  at  A  and  V>,  it  will  bo  understood  that  ndler  or  other 
suitable  supports  wmiM  be  necessary  at  regular  distances 
apart. 

Rvamplc  8, — Determine  the  distances  for  tlu'  points  of 
anchorage  from  the  branch  T  for  a  case  as  represented  by 
Fig.  7H,  where  the  pipes  are  firmly  secured  at  ('  and  I>.      The 
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pipes  are  of  cast  iron,  the  external  diameter  of  L  being  6  inches, 
that  in  the  direction  of  D  5  inches  diameter,  and  that  towards 
F  4  inches  diameter.  Assume  the  pipes  convey  steam  at  5  lb. 
pressure  per  square  inch  (equivalent  temperature  228"  F.),  whilst 
the  length  L  at  48"  F.  is  30  feet. 

For  this  example  the  minimum  length  I  between  D  and  T 
is  determined  by  the  aid  of  formula  6,  where 

The  value  of  Z;  in  Table  III.  is  given  as  0'057. 


Substituting  values,  /  =  O-OHTy/S  x  30  x  (228  -  48) 
1  =  0-057  X  164 
when  I  =  935,  or  say  9  ft.  4  in. 

If  now  a  fixing  is  used  at  F  which  prevents  lateral,  but 
permits  of  longitudinal,  movement,  the  distance  from  T  to  F 
may  be  obtained  as  above.  Or,  as  the  length  will  vary 
directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  diameter  when  the  remaining 
conditions  remain  unaltered,  it  may  be  found  by  proportion, 
when 

,   _  9-35  X  x/4 

^'  -  v/5^ 

/,  =  8-36,  or  say  8  ft.  4  in. 

Thus,  for  the  arrangement  in  Fig.  78  and  the  conditions 
given,  the  anchorage  D  should  be  approximately  9  feet  4  inches 
from  T,  whilst  the  support  F  in  the  line  should  be  about  8  feet 
4  inches  from  the  branch.  The  fixing  at  G,  if  permitting  of 
Lateral  motion,  may  be  located  close  to  the  branch,  but  if  it  only 
allows  movement  lengthwise  its  correct  position  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  formula  6. 

Expansion  Joints, — In  straight  lengths  of  pipes  where  ample 
provision  for  expansion  cannot  be  made  by  bends  and  the 
straining  of  pipes,  expansion  joints  are  generally  used.  For 
these  appliances  to  work  satisfactorily,  they  should  be  securely 
fixed,  whilst  the  pipes  themselves  must  be  arranged  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  the  expansion  joints.  This  is  readily  done 
by  anchoring  the  pipes  at  given  points,  and  by  providing  roller 
or  other  movable  fixings. 


KXrAXSlON    OF    ril'KS 


I  l.i 


Thero  arc  two  priiuii);!!  types  of  expansion  joints.  The 
first  is  ])rovi(led  witli  ii  sloove-pieco,  which  slidos  thiou,L,'h  a 
"studiti^'"  box,  whilst  the  second  depends  upon  a  llexihle 
diaphrajj^in  or  disc,  the  maximum  strain  upon  which  should  l»e 
kept  well  within  the  safe  elastic  limit  of  the  metal. 

In  Fig.  7*J   is  shown   a  common  form  of  sliding  joint  for 


Fiii.  7'J.  —  Kxpiinsioii  joint. 

l)ipes  of  small  bore,  whilst  a  joint  for  larger  pipes  is  given  in 
Fig.  80.  To  the  latter,  lugs  are  attached  in  order  that  it  may  Ijc 
readily  secured  in  position. 

The  chief  weakness  of  sliding  joints  is  their  tendency  to 


Fi(i.  SO.  — Wihstcr  cxi)aiision  Joint. 


lc;ik,eithi'r  through  the  failure  of  the  jiacking  material  or  through 
the  straining  of  the  movable  ends  when  the  alignment  is  not 
l»crfect.  To  j)re.serve  a  true  alignment  between  the  expansion 
joints  and  i)ipini:,  diflVrent  practices  are  adopted,  such  a.s  the 
fixing  of  perniiinent  guides  to  tlu;  joints,  ur  by  using  ball  and 
socket  joints. 

Their  ])rineipal  merit  is  in  the  length  of  movement  they 
allow,  but  when  fixing,  care  should  be  observed  that  the  sleeves 
are  well  withdrawn  before  the  pipes  are  attached. 

I 
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Fig.  81  gives  a  disc  or  diaphragm  expansion  joint  of  the 
double  type,  expansion  being  provided  for  on  both  sides  of  the 
fitting.  In  construction,  the  body  part  consists  of  an  inner  and 
two  outer  cast-iron  rings,  whilst  between  these  rings  the  outer 
edges  of  two  copper  diaphragms  are  clamped.     The  inner  edges 


Fig.  81.— Diaphragm  expansion  joint. 


of  the  diaphragms  are  passed  through  and  spun  over  cast-iron 
"  backinof "  rings,  which  limit  the  movement  of  the  diaphragms 
and  form  a  suitable  attachment  for  the  "  slip  "  ends  of  the 
joints.  In  the  figure,  it  will  be  observed  that  tlie  outer  and 
inner  cast-iron  rings  are  arranged  to  form  rebates,  in  which  the 
movement  of  the  "  backing"  rings  is  confined. 

Another  form  of  diaphragm  joint  is  shown  in  Fig.  82.  In 
this,  the  movement  is  effected  on  each  side  of  the  appliance,  one 
edfi-e  of  a  corrugated  copper  disc  being  connected  with  the  end 
where  the  pipe  is  joined,  whilst  the  other  edge  is  secured 
between  the  large  cast-iron  flanges. 

The  diaphragm  class  of  expansion  joint  has  no  stuffing  box, 
and  is  therefore  very  suitable  for  positions  diflicult  of  access. 
For  this  reason,  they  have  been  largely  used  on  underground 
pipes  for  conveying  both  water  and  steam. 

Generally  speaking,  the  double  diaphragm  joint  provides 
expansion  for  100  feet  of  pipe,  whilst  large  sliding  joints  will 
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I  In 


take  up  tlio  expansion  iVoni  at  least  300  fuet  of  pijx;.  Taking 
the  unit  of  length  as  100  feet  and  the  unit  temperature  range 
as  lUO  F.,  the  ex|)ansi()n  of  wrought-  and  cast-iron  }»ipes  will  be 
0'82  inch  and  07;")  inch  respectively.    Thus,  if  the  niaxiinuni 


Fh,.  Sii. — Diaphragm  oxpansiou  joint  or  ".variator." 

temperature  range  in  a  system  of  wrought  steam  piping  is 
200"  F,,  the  expansion  to  be  provided  for  each  100  feet  should 
he  not  Ifsstlian  (I-S2  X  2  =  MU  in. 

Expansion  Bends. — Where  space  permits,  expansion  IkikIs 


ITn;.  83.— Expansion  bond. 


Fig.  84. — Expansion  Injnd. 


are  frequently  used,  two  common  forms  being  shown  in  Figs.  .S.3 
and  .S4.  For  these,  copper  instead  of  inui  tubing  should  be 
adopted,  as  the  latter  is  more  liable  to  failure  through  the 
rigidity  of  the  material,  especially  when  the  ends  are  screwed. 
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For  either  copper  or  iron  expansion  bends,  flange  joints  are 
preferable,  as,  when  ordinary  screwed  joints  are  used,  any 
weakness  introduced  by  the  threads  permits  the  whole  strain 
to  be  concentrated  at  such  points.  When  the  ends  of  wrought- 
iron  pipe  are  screwed  into  flanges  such  joints  may  be 
strengthened  by  welding.  A  few  years  ago  the  welding  of 
such  joints  was  not  such  a  practicable  thing  as  at  the  present 
time,  but  with  the  advent  of  the  oxy-acetylene  welding 
apparatus  it  can  be  simply  and  economically  carried  out. 
Moreover,  when  flanges  are  welded  to  pipes  no  previous 
threading  need  be  done,  the  ends  being  slipped  simply  through 
the  flanges  and  the  blowpipe  applied. 

Should  expansion  bends  be  required  on  vertical  pipes  they 
may  take  the  form  of  a  helix. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions  of  the 
expansion  bends  shown  in  Figs.  83  and  84. 

TABLE   IV. 

DiMENSIOKS    OF   EXPANSION   BeNDS. 


Dimensions. 

Internal  diameter 

in  ins. 

A. 

B 

ft.      ins. 

ft. 

ina. 

2     . 

1       6 

2 

6 

2^ 

2       0 

3 

0 

3 

2       4 

3 

9 

4 

2       9 

4 

9 

5 

3       0 

5 

3 

6 

3       G 

5 

6 

7 

3       9 

6 

0 

8 

4       0 

6 

G 

9 

4       6 

7 

0 

Application  of  Tensile  Strain  during  Jointing. — This  method 
consists  of  fixing  pipes  rather  short,  so  that  when  two  ends 
are  drawn  together  they  are  subjected  to  a  tensile  strain. 
Upon  the  application  of  heat,  however,  expansion  begins, 
and  the  tensile  strain  diminishes,  falling  to  "  zero  "  when  a 
certain  temperature  is  reached.  If,  however,  tlie  temperature 
continues  to  rise,  the  pipes  in  turn  are  subjected  to  a 
compressive   strain,   provided   they  are  unable  to  move  in  a 
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lon<,'itiuliiiiil  direction.      Fig.  8r»  will  help  to  illustrato  what  is 
niciint. 

Kxamplc  \). —  ll  a  wrouj^ht-irou  pipe  4U  ft-ut  long  is  rij^idly 
held  at  C  and  D  (Fig.  85),  determine  the  temperature  range 
thinui,di  wliicli  it  may  he  heatt'd  without  overstraining  it.     Also 


Fio.  85. 


give  the  distance  the  flanges  should  he  apart  prior  to  the  ])iiie 
being  jointech 

If  the  temperature  range  is  calculated  from  the  neutral 
j)oint  or  that  ot  no  strain,  it  may  he  obtained  by  the  following 
foi  niula  : — 

/ 


^"  =  ;k 


(') 


where  /„  =  temperature  from  neutral  point, 

/  =  maximum  stress  allowed  i>er  S([uare  inch, 
c  =  coellicient  of  linear  expansion, 
E  =  modulus  of  elasticity  in  11».  per  .s(j.  in. 

For  the  values  of/,  c,  and  ¥.  see  Table  HI.,  which,  for  the 
ease  under  consideration,  will  be  12,000,  OOOOdOGS,  and 
20,000,000  respectively. 


IJy  formula  7 


and  substituting  values. 


/..  = 


12,000 

00000008  X  2o.ood;ooo 

when  /„  =  68'  F. 


The  tlistance  between  the  flanges  should  be  equal  to  the  ex- 
pansion from  the  neutral  point,  and  is  obtained  by  formula  4, 
where 

;•  =  12/^/. 
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The  value  of  t  here  will  be  68  as  obtained  above.  Substi- 
tuting values 

r  =  12  X  40  X  0  0000068  x  68, 
when  r  =  0'22,  or,  say,  -|-  i^ch. 

For  the  example  given,  the  maximum  temperature  through 
which  the  pipe  could  be  heated  without  exceeding  the  safe 
stress  used  would  be  68  x  2  =  136^  F. 

If  the  flanges  were  closer  or  further  apart  prior  to  jointing, 
and  the  pipes  were  heated  through  the  same  range  of  tempera- 
ture, the  strain  would  exceed  12,000  lb.  per  square  inch. 

Tensile  strain,  it  will  be  seen,  is  limited  in  application,  but 
there  are  cases  where  it  can  be  advantageously  adopted,  and 
especially  when  the  pipes  can  be  sprung  a  little  from  a  bend  at 
the  same  time. 


CHAPTER   X 

ATMOSPIIEUIC    SYSTEMS    OF    STKAM    II FATING 

TiiK  term  "atinosplicrie  "  is  used  in  connection  with  installa- 
tions where  the  pressure  falls  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  upon 
steam  enteriui,'  tiie  heatini,'  surfaces.  In  other  words,  atmo- 
spheric systems  are  those  in  which  the  radiators  or  other  heating 
surfaces  and  the  return  mains  are  open  to  the  air. 

When  compared  with  ordinary  low-pressure  apparatus, 
atmospheric  systems  of  steam  lieating  have  much  in  their 
favour,  for  they  eliminate  most  of  the  drawhacks  of  the  former 
whilst  their  installation  is  comparatively  cheap.  In  the  earlier 
atmospheric  systen)S  the  l)oiler  pressure  carried  was  usually 
about  2  lb.  per  square  inch,  whilst  with  more  modern  appa- 
ratus it  is  limited  to  a  few  ounces  per  square  inch.  More- 
over, much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  design  of  the  valves 
for  regulating  the  steam  supply,  whilst  the  failings  of  the  earlier 
forms  have  been  overctnne  to  a  great  extent, 

A  sim[>le  "  atmospheric  "  system  is  given  in  Fig.  8fi,  the 
boiler  fittings  being  omitted.  The  water  of  condensation  is 
drained  to  the  receiver  R,  from  the  top  of  which  an  air- 
pipe  is  taken  and  joined  with  the  boiler  chimney,  the  dmught 
of  which  is  utilized  to  free  the  pipes  from  air.  The  receiver  11 
is  gi-aduated  in  ounces  per  square  inch,  to  indicate  the  boiler 
pressure,  the  water  column  being  observed  by  a  gauge  ghiss. 

When  pressure  is  generated  in  the  boiler  the  water  from  the 
latter  is  dislodged  to  the  receiver,  until  the  rising  water  column 
exerts  the  same  i)ressure  as  the  steam.  To  pi*event  the  boiler 
plates  being  burned  by  too  great  a  displacement  of  water,  a 
steam  relief  is  provided  which  comes  into  operation  when  a 
given  pressure  is  exceeded. 

It  is  the  usual  praetice  in  these  systems   to  join  the  steam 
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Fig.  SG.— Atmospheric  system. 
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Fig.  87.— Atmospheric  system. 
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siippiy  to  the  liij;iiest  parts  of  the  heating'  siulaces,  for  l>y  so 
doiii^',  the  air  is  the  more  elVectively  removed.  N(»  air  valves 
are  used,  these  heing  uuuecessary  with  open  returns. 

The  piping  ol"  "  atmospherie  "  installations  is  much  simpler 
than  that  of  ordinary  systems,  and  they  are  not  subject  to  water 
hammer  and  similar  sounds  if  carefully  installed.  For  dividing 
into  any  gi\'cn  nunil'cr  of  units,  these  .systems  are  specially 


Fio.  88. — Atmospheric  system. 


advantageous,  as  the  condensation  from  any  radiator  may  be 
discharged  into  the  most  convenient  return. 

A  piping  system  for  large  buildings  is  shown  in  Fig.  ST. 
In  this  case,  separate  mains  are  used  for  each  of  the  ditVerent 
floors,  whilst  any  unit  may  l>e  used  independently  <tf  the  re- 
maining ones.  The  ends  of  the  steam  mains  are  trapjK'd  before 
being  joined  with  the  returns,  the  depth  of  these  being  adet^uate 
to  resist  the  greatest  steam  pressure  to  be  cairied. 

Fig.  S8  gives  another  method  of  piping  for  large  buildings. 
Here  the  steam  mains  are  run  from  the  "  header"  along  a  wall 
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or  on  a  basement  ceiling,  separate  risers  and  mains  being  used 
to  serve  the  radiators  on  the  different  floors.  Where  mains  are 
prolonged,  "  reLays  "  are  often  necessary,  either  through  some 
obstruction  intervening  in  the  line  of  piping  or  through  the 
mains  having  fallen  to  too  low  a  level.  These,  however,  pre- 
sent no  difficulty  so  long  as  trapped  connections  are  made 
between  the  lowest  points  of  the  steam  mains  and  the  returns. 
In  Fiq;.  88  the  steam  risers  and  returns  are  connected  with 
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Fig.  89. — Atmospheric  system  where  steam  is  supplied  from  an 
external  source. 


one  side  of  the  radiators,  and  this  arrangement  answers  satis- 
factorily for  radiators  of  a  moderate  size.  For  large  heating 
surfaces  where  the  connections  are  desired  as  shown,  a  distri- 
buting pipe  may  be  used  inside  them. 

Fig.  89  gives  a  general  arrangement  of  the  piping  and 
fittings  used,  where  the  steam  supply  is  obtained  from  a  district 
main.  The  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  service  pipe  S  may  be 
anything  between  1  lb.  and  5  lb.  per  square  inch,  this  depend- 
ing upon  the  distance  from  the  district  heating  station.  After 
entering  a  building  the  steam  pressure  is  reduced  to  the  desired 
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degi-ee  by  tlie  pressure-reducing  valve  sliowu.  A  cooliuj^  aii<l 
coiidensiug  radiator  is  located  at  C,  whicli  serves  to  condense  any 
steam  that  may  roaeli  that  point,  and  to  deprive  the  conden- 
sation of  a  large  percentage  of  its  heat  before  it  is  passed  to 
waste.  In  general,  no  attempt  is  made  in  district  heating  to 
return  the  condensation,  for  unless  the  conditions  are  specially 
favourable,  it  is  found  much  cheaper  to  waste  it.  From  the 
cooling  radiator  the  water  of  condensation  passes  through  a 
meter,  ]\I,  which  records  the  weight  of  steam  condensed,  wliilst 
the  drip  pipe  from  the  steam  main  may  join  the  cooling  radiator 
in  the  manner  slmwn. 

Regulation  of  Atmospheric  Systems. — From  an  economical 
8tandi)oint,  the  success  of  these  systems  chieily  depends  on  the 
use  of  suitable  appliances  to  prevent  the  waste  of  steam. 

For  radiator  and  other  heating  surfaces  there  are  two  modes 
of  regulation.  Tiie  first  depends  upon  the  use  of  "  fractional  " 
radiator  valves,  which  are  designed  to  admit  varying  volumes 
of  steam  according  to  the  condition  of  the  weather,  whilst 
plates  and  pointers  are  frequently  attached  to  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  opened.  As  one  size  of  valve  is  used 
to  serve  varying  amounts  of  heating  surface,  the  valve  or  the 
piping  should  be  ananged  that  only  a  limited  volume  of  steam 
can  enter  a  radiator,  even  when  the  valve  is  widely  opened.  In 
most  cases,  the  steam  supply  is  restricted,  so  that  for  a  given 
external  temperature,  the  heating  surfaces  cannot  be  filled  to 
within  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  their  full  capacity,  the  valves  being 
partially  closed  as  the  weather  gets  milder,  or  as  the  con- 
densing capacity  of  the  surfaces  tliminishes. 

The  prevention  of  waste  by  this  form  of  regulation  depends 
upon  the  radiator  valve  being  properly  manipulated  by  the  occu- 
pants of  a  room,  or  by  the  use  of  thermostatic  contrivances,  any 
failure  in  either  respect  allowing  steam  to  ilow  directly  into  the 
returns.  On  the  other  hand,  if  due  attention  is  paid  to  the 
temperature  of  a  room,  or  the  thermostatic  appliances  remain  in 
order,  not  only  is  waste  avoided,  but  the  temjx'rature  of  the  con- 
densation as  it  leaves  the  radiators  is  very  appi-eciably  reduced. 

In  the  other  mode  of  regulation,  both  the  inlets  and  outlets 
of  heating  surfaces  are  governed,  fractional  valves,  as  U'fore. 
being  used  for  the  steam  supply,  whilst  some  thermostatic  or 
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fixed  device  is  connected  with  the  outlets.  The  principal 
advantage  gained  in  this  case  is  the  reduced  waste  of  steam, 

A  fractional  radiator  valve  is  shown  in  Fig.  90.  The  design 
of  fractional  valves  should  be  such  that  the  wire-drawing  effect 
of  the  entering  steam  will  not  cut  the  valves  and  seatings,  whilst 
the  wear  on  the  restricting  orifices  should  be  as  nearly  uniform 
as  possible. 

Fm.  91  gives  a  fitting  for  the  outlet  regulation  of  radiators. 


Fig.  90.— Jenkins  "  fractional  '■ 
valve. 


Fig.  91.— Webster  Sylphon  ther- 
motor. 


As  already  indicated  steam  should  not  appear  at  the  outlets 
of  atmospheric  systems  when  the  regulation  is  correct,  although 
this  is  likely  to  occur,  to  a  more  or  less  extent,  in  all  systems 
dependent  upon  hand  control.  The  opening  and  closing  of  the 
valve  are  effected  by  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the 
corrugated  vessel,  which  is  rendered  the  more  sensitive  by  the 
volatile  fluid  it  contains.  So  long  as  steam  is  absent  the  valve 
orifice  is  open,  and  providing  for  the  escape  of  both  condensation 
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aiul  air.     If,  however,  steam  comes  in  contact  with  the  metal 
vessel  the  vahe  is  closed. 

The  hoiler  drau^'ht  of  these  systems  also  requires  to  be 
uikKt  accurate  cuutrt)!  in  order  that  the  })ressui"es  may  he 
adjusted  to  meet  the  varying  demands  lor  steam.  In  Fi;;.  \)2 
one  method  of  doing  this  is  shown,  although  special  forms  of 
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Fiti.  92. — Boiler  of  atmospheric  system  with  automatic  draught  control. 


diapliragms  or  other  means  are  used.  To  a  hramli  I'njin  the 
steam  main  8,  the  regulator  and  relief  tube  are  ti.ved,  the  depth 
of  the  water  seal  being  ])roportional  to  the  blow-off  pressure 
desired.  In  the  upper  tube  B,  a  float  is  placed  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  dampers  of  the  l)oiler,  whilst  the  level  of  the 
"water  in  the  float  tube  is  inlhiented  by  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  on  account  of  the  cross  connection  P.  As  the  actual 
steam  j»ressure  is  represented  by  the  vertical  distance  between 
the  water-line  of  boiler,  and  that  of  the  receiver  K,  it  is  im- 
perative when  lixing  the  latter  that  the  zero  point  corresponds 
with  the  boiler  water-line.  The  relief  of  steam  when  the 
pressure  is  excessive  is  eifected  through  the  smaller  pipe  that 
is  joined  at  T  as  soon  as  the  water-level  is  depres.sed  to  that 
level. 

When  steam  is  taken  from  an  external  source,  as  in  Fig.  81*, 
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the  water  of  condensation  is  sometimes  discharged  to  a  pipe 
receiver  instead  of  to  a  condensing  radiator  as  shown.  Some 
central  heating  companies,  however,  reqviire  condensing  radiators 
to  be  installed,  for  where  meters  are  used  there  is  less  likelihood 
of  steam  passing  away  unrecorded  when  it  has  once  entered  a 
system.  Fig.  93  gives  a  pipe  receiver  discharging  into  a  con- 
densation meter. 

The  "  Broomell"  System  of  vapour  heating  is  an  atmospheric 


Ri  turn 


Air  Pipe. 


Return 


Return. 


Copper  Float 


Fig.  93.— Pipe  receiver  and  meter. 


Fig.  94. — Broomell's  receiver. 


one,  the  apparatus  being  installed  on  the  lines  laid  down, 
although  some  of  the  fittings  differ  in  construction  from  those 
already  shown.  For  this  apparatus  the  receiver  is  shown  in 
Fif'S.  94  and  95,  but  it  performs  two  other  functions  as  well, 
viz!  it  regulates  the  boiler  draught  by  the  float  arrangement 
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.shown,  iiixl  il  allunls  reliui"  when  the  piussure  of  tlie  steam  rises 
too  liigli. 

It  will  be  observed  in  Fig.  'Jo  ib.a  the  lelurn  pipes  enter 
a  wjiter  seal,  the  air  iiijie  from  this  '^o'uv^  to  a  condensing  coil 
which  is  located  above  the  receiver.  From  tiio  coil  the  air 
pipe  is  joineil  with  the  nearest  Hue.     In  the  same  figure  the 
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Fig.  yS. — BrooraeU's  rcooiver. 


steam  release  valve  is  sliown,  which  is  ojjeued  by  the  raising  of 
the  adjustable  rod  when  the  tloat  is  buoyed  up  to  it. 

Fig.  0()  gives  the  radiator  vahe  that  is  used  in  the 
"  Broomell "  apparatus,  this  being  made  in  si.x  different  sizes 
for  attaching  to  J -inch  supply  pipes.  From  the  illustration,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  seating  of  the  valve  contains  four  ports, 
all  of  which  are  uncovereil  when  the  valve  is  ojieneil  wide.  As 
less  stoam  is  required,  cue  or  more  of  the  ports  will  be  closed,  the 
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degree  of  regulation  being  indicated  by  the  relative  position  of 
the  lever  handle. 

The  special  outlet  fitting  that  is  used  is  shown  in  Fig.  97. 
This  appliance  is  attached  to  the  outlet  of  each  radiator  or  other 


Fig.  96. — Broomell's  radiator  valve.  Fig.  ^7. — Broomell's  radiator 

outlet  connection. 


surface,  the  small  trap  serving  to  break  the  full  bore  passage 
so  far  as  the  steam  is  concerned  between  the  heating  surfaces 
and  the  return  pipes.  At  the  same  time  the  condensation  can 
readily  escape,  whilst  air  or  a  little  steam  passes  through  the 
aperture  in  the  lip. 


CHAPTKK  XI 

EXHAUST    STEAM     HEATING 

Ai;inoUGH  "  uxliaust "  lieating  is  Iruquontly  combined  witli 
vacuum  systems,  this  ami  the  f'ulluwiiig  chapter  arc  cuntined  to 
the  utilization  and  vahiu  of  exhaust  steam,  iu  uidiuaiy  "h)\v 
]»res.suic  "  and  in  "  atmos])heric"  systems. 

In  works  and  nihcr  iMiiklings  where  steam  power  is  required, 
considoraltle  economy  may  he  often  clfectcd  hy  comhiniug  the 
heating  instalhition  with  tlie  power  phmt  employed.  Before 
"  exhaust "  steam,  liowever,  can  be  delivered  from  the  engines 
int(»  a  system  of  piping,  some  back  pressure  must  be  necessarily 
[tut  upon  them,  and  ibis  has  the  elfect  of  reducing  their  efliciency, 
owing  to  the  mean  effective  pressure  on  the  pistons  being 
lowered.  With  a  well-designed  and  suitable  size  of  lieating 
plant,  the  loss  of  etliciency  of  non-condensing  engines  will  be 
very  small,  and  may  not  realize  5  per  cent,  where  100  per  cent, 
is  taken  as  the  basis  when  operating  under  normal  conditions. 

(Jenerally  speaking,  it  is  economical  to  place  back  pressure 
on  an  engine  for  heating  buildings  when  the  heat  required 
exceeds  that  availal)le  from  the  extra  steam  consumed  by  the 
engine  in  virtue  of  the  added  l»ack  pressure.  To  exhaust  into 
a  heating  system,  less  than  -  lb.  per  square  inch  of  pi-e.ssure 
can  be  used  (depending  upon  the  general  design),  but  whilst 
a  case  may  l>e  simple  to  stdve  where  non-conden.sing  engines 
are  in  use,  the  problem  becomes  more  involved  if  engines  of 
the  condensing  type  are  installed.  An  example  at  this  point 
will  aid  in  tiie  explanation  of  the  above  so  far  as  non-condensing 
engines  are  concerned. 

Example  10. — At  a  given  speed  a  non-conden.'<ing  engine 
develops  80  horse-power,  and  uses  3U  lb.  of  steam  per  horse- 

K 
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power-hour  when  exhausting  to  the  external  air.  If  it  is  found 
that  the  steam  consumption  is  increased  by  10  per  cent,  when 
exhausting  into  a  heating  system,  determine  the  smallest 
effective  area  of  heating  surface  that  will  justify  the  increased 
consumption,  also  the  advantage  gained  when  the  whole  of  the 
steam  can  be  condensed  in  the  heating  plant.  Let  it  be 
assumed  that  each  square  foot  of  heating  surface  transmits 
250  B.Th.U.  per  hour,  that  each  pound  of  exhaust  steam  yields 
850  B.Th.U.,  the  same  weight  of  high-pressure  steam  990 
B.Th.U.,  and  that  8  lb.  of  water  are  evaporated  j)er  pound  of 
fuel  consumed. 

In  the  first  place  the  extra  steam  consumed  by  the  engine 

when   exhausting   into    the   heating  system  is y^. 

=  240  lb.  per  hour.     This  weiglit  of  high-pressure  steam  will 

240  X  990       „.^  .    ,     r.      ,.  r  -,. 

serve  — ^^    —  =  950  square  feet  of  heating  surface.     J' or  a 

heating  area  less  than  the  above,  it  would  be  more  economical 
to  blow  the  exhaust  to  waste,  and  to  take  the  steam  for  heating 
directly  from  the  high-pressure  boiler.  The  smallest  effective 
heating  surface  should  therefore  exceed  950  square  feet. 

In  the  second  place,  the  coal  to  be  charged  against  the 
heating  account  when  exhaust  steam  is  used,  is  that  required 
to  generate  the  extra  steam  owing  to  the  back  pressure  that  is 
carried.     In  this  case  the  additional  fuel  consumed  for  a  period 

of  1000  hours  will  be  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  =  30^000  lb.  or  13-35  tons. 

o 

Before  the  weight  of  the  fuel  for  live  steam  heating  can  be 
found,  the  area  of  the  heating  surface  that  will  condense  the 
whole  of  the  "  exhaust "  must  be  ascertained.  The  latter  is 
done  by  multiplying  the  total  steam  consumpt  by  850,  and 
dividing  the  result  by  250.  The  total  steam  consumpt 
will  be  (80  X  30)  -f-  10  per  cent.  =  2640  lb.  per  hour,  whilst 

as  exhaust  steam  it  will  serve  ^^a~       —  8976  square  feet 

of  heating  surface. 

Supposing  now  that  the  latter  amount  of  surface  were 
supplied  by  steam  from  a  heating  boiler  at  about  2  lb.  per 
square  inch  gauge  pressure  (latent  heat  value  96G),  the  fuel 
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cousumpt     m     1000    hours    woukl    liu    77-77; *■- 

=  200,o72  lb.  ur  llJ'.l'Oo  tons;  that  is,  when  taking  the  rates 
of  evapuration  of  the  two  dilleieut  bi)ilois  as  e([ual.  A  saving 
is  thus  shown  in  favour  of  exhaust  heating  for  the  conditions 
given  of  r29Go  —  13*35  =  115'28  tons  of  fuel,  which  represents 
a  substantial  cash  value. 

In  general,  it  is  not  often  that  the  "exhaust"  from  large 
stoani  engines  can  be  wholly  utilized  for  warming  purposes, 
and  although  different  conditions  will  give  different  results,  the 
example  taken  shows  where  the  efficiency  begins,  and  to  what 
extent  it  may  be  carried. 

Heat  in  Exhaust  Steam. — During  recent  times,  controversy 
has  been  rife  upon  the  relative  merits  of  "  exhaust "  and  of 
"live"  steam  for  heating  work.  Cases  have  been  cited  in 
which  it  is  claimed  that  greater  economy  in  the  consumption 
of  fuel  has  been  obtained  by  running  a  power  plant  for  the 
sake  of  the  exhaust  steam,  rather  than  taking  high-pressure 
steam  direct  from  the  boilers.  Xow,  so  far  as  the  "  useful  " 
heat  of  steam  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  for  any  unit  weight 
that  enters  an  engine,  the  heat  value  of  the  "exhaust"  is 
diminished  by  a  certain  amount,  so  that,  if  for  a  particular  case, 
"  exhaust "  steam  appears  to  give  a  better  heating  effect  than 
"  live "  steam,  the  cause  lies  in  some  other  reason  than  that 
pertaining  to  the  available  heat  from  either  kind.  The  chief 
reason,  no  doubt,  for  the  said  superiority  of  "  exhaust "  steam 
when  used  for  heating  buildings,  is  that  it  gives  up  its  heat 
more  readily  than  live  steam,  especially  when  the  latter  is 
suddenly  reduced  from  a  very  high  to  a  low  pressure.  In  other 
words,  the  moist  condition  of  exhaust  steam  renders  the  heating 
surfaces  more  effective.  One  reason  for  this  is,  that  when  steam 
has  its  pressure  reduced,  it  is  superheated  in  passing  through 
the  reducing  valve,  and  as  this  tends  to  dry  the  surfaces 
of  the  pipes  and  radiators  their  heat  transmission  value  is 
diminished.  Much  will  depend,  however,  upon  the  distance 
the  steam  is  conveyed ;  but  where  an  installation,  as  a  whole, 
is  fairly  compact,  the  actions  will  be  .somewhat  as  described. 
Thus  it  will  be  apparent,  that  in  order  to  give  a  certain  heating 
effect  by  two  ditl'erent  ([ualities  of  steam,  the  heating  surface 
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in  the  one  case  will  require  to  be  more  liberal  than  in  the 
other. 

At  any  given  pressure,  the  total  heat  of  "live"  and  of 
"  exhaust "  steam  is  the  same,  provided  that  they  both  have  the 
same  degree  of  saturation.  "  Exhaust  "  steam,  however,  usually 
contains  entrained  moisture,  which  lowers  its  quality  from 
a  thermodynamic  point  of  view,  but  this  proves  advantageous 
where  its  rapid  condensation  is  desired.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  "  exhaust  "  steam  requires  to  be  transmitted  a  considerable 
distance,  a  large  percentage  of  free  moisture  is  a  drawback,  for 
excessive  condensation  may  occur  in  the  pipes.  Under  such 
circumstances  as  these,  some  superheating  is  advantageous, 
either  through  a  good  quality  of  "  exhaust "  being  suddenly 
dropped  from  a  high  to  a  low  pressure,  or  through  the 
admixture  of  "  live "  superheated  steam.  The  idea  is  to  get 
the  exhaust  at  the  point  desired  in  M'hat  is  practically  a 
saturated  state. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  heat  value  of  "exhaust"  steam  is 
taken  as  equal  to  80  per  cent,  of  that  of  "  live "  steam  at 
a  corresponding  pressure,  and  whilst  this  forms  a  safe  working 
basis  under  ordinary  conditions,  it  can  be  often  taken  some- 
what greater.  The  quality  of  the  exhaust  from  an  engine  is 
principally  governed  by  the  quality  of  the  entering  steam, 
by  the  balance  or  otherwise  of  the  cylinder  condensation 
and  re-evaporation,  and  by  the  pressure  at  the  end  of  the 
stroke. 

Eor  estimating  the  heat  value  of  "  exhaust "  in  terms  of  live 
steam  at  an  equivalent  pressure,  and  for  other  particulars  in 
connection  with  same,  the  following  formukc  are  given : — 


Vi  =  'w{Uqi  +  ^i) (8) 

-■-"-i^^ 0'^ 

Ue  =  q^,  -  Sa)  +  S., (10) 


or 
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where  Vy  =  total  heat  of  steam  above  3'2    F.  tliat  enters  an 

engine  per  inilicateil  hoi-sepower-huur, 

Uj  =  heat   converted   into   work   per    indicated   horse- 

,  00x33.000       .._  .._,,  .. 

power-liour  =         „_  =  2;>4o  B.Tli.U., 

Uj  =  heat  per  11).  of  exhaust   above  32'^  F.,  assuming 

it  dry  and  saturated, 
Iv  =  heat  in  1  lb.  of  cxhiiust  of  any  <^iv(^n  quality  above 

32"  F., 
w  =  lbs.  of  steani  pi-r  indicated  liorsepower-hour, 
Li  =  latent  heat  of  steani  correspondini,'  with  the  pressure 

at  the  admission  of  cylinder, 
L-i  =  latent  heat  corresponding  with  pressure  of  exliaust, 
Si  =  heat   to  raise  1  lb.  of   water  from  32^  F.  to  the 

temperature  of  the  steam  entering  engine, 
So  =  heat  to  raise  1  lb.  of  water  from  32"  F.  to  tem- 
perature con-esponding  with  pressure  of  exhaust 

steam, 
7i  =  quality  of  steam  entering  engine  as  expressed  by 

dryness  fraction, 
ij.,  =  quality  of  exhaust  steam  as  expressed  by  dryness 

fraction, 
(j.j  =  quality  of  low-pressure  steam  of  a  heating  boiler, 
Q  =  percentage  heat  value  of   1  lb.  of  exliaust  steam 

when  com])ared  with  live  steam  at  an  equivalent 

pressure. 

Example  11. — Determine  the  value  of  the  exhaust  when  the 
conditions  are  as  follows :  An  engine  exhausting  into  a  heat- 
ing system  uses  30  lb.  of  steam  per  indicated  horsepower- 
hour  at  120  lb.  per  square  inch  (gauge  pressure),  quality 
1)8  per  cent.,  gauge  pressure  of  exhaust  3  11).  per  square  inch, 
whilst  its  (piality  is  9(5  per  cent. 

I>y  formula  8  the  total  heat  of  the  steam  per  horsepower- 
hour  is  found — 

U,  =  u-{L/ji  -f  S,) 

From  tiie  steam  table  in  the  Appendix  the  values  of  Li  and  Si 
for  a  gauge  pressure  of  120  lb.  per  square  inch  may  be  taken 
as  870  and  322  respectively.     The  dryness  fraction  is  098. 
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Substituting  values, 

Ui  =  30  X  j(870  X  0-98)  +  322} 
when  Ui  =  35,238  B.Th.U. 
Heat  in  1  lb.  of  exhaust  is  obtained  by  formula  11. 

.,    r   (Ui  -  2545    ^  n  ,  ^ 

From  the  steam  table,  the  value  of  S2  for  a  gauge  pressure 
of  3  lb.  per  square  inch  is,  say,  190,  whilst  that  of  q-^  is  0*96. 
Substituting  values — 

U,  =  (0-96  X  900)  +  190 
when  Ue  =  1054  B.Th.U. 

Finally,  the  percentage  heat  value  of  the  "  exhaust "  in  terms 
of  live  steam  at  the  same  pressure  is  obtained  by  formula  12 

,         ^         100  Ue 
where  Q  =  .^ -^ 

For  3  lb.  gauge  pressure  the  value  of  L2  is,  say,  964,  whilst 
the  quality  of  the  steam  will  be  taken  as  98  per  cent. — 

100  X1054 
"  ~  (964  X  0-98)  +  190 
when  Q  =  92*8,  or  nearly  93  per  cent. 

Thus  for  this  case,  the  value  of  the  "  exhaust "  when  compared 
with  that  of  live  steam  is  fairly  high. 

It  will  be  observed  that  formula  8  is  only  applicable  to 
problems  in  which  saturated  steam  is  used,  but  when  the  steam 
is  superheated  this  formula  may  be  modified  to  take  the 
following  form : — 

Ui  =  ^KHi  +  ho) (13) 

where  Ui  =  total   heat  of  steam  above  32"  F.  tliat  enters  an 
engine  per  indicated  horsepower-hour, 
w    =  weight  of  steam  in  lb.  per  horsepower-hour. 
Hi  =  total  heat  of  saturated  steam  above  32""  F., 
/,    =  degrees  of  superheat, 
0    =  specific  heat  of  steam. 
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TIjo  specific  heat  of  steam  is  not  a  constant  (luantity,  but  it 
increases  as  the  pressure  is  raised,  and  diininislies  as  tlie  defjree 
of  superheat  is  increased.  For  approximations,  however,  its 
value  may  he  taken  as  O";",  and  where  f,'reater  acciiracy  is 
necessary,  tlie  reader  is  referred  to  Marks  ami  Davis,  "  Steam 
Tables  and  J^ia<,'rams." 

Ridmple  V2. — If  steam  enters  the  cylinder  of  an  engine  at 
120  11).  per  square  inch  gauge  pressure,  and  with  100  degrees 
of  superheat,  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  the  exhaust  when 
the  remaining  conditions  are  as  follows :  Steam  consumption 
21)  lb.  per  indicated  h(»rsepower-hour,  pressure  of  the  exhaust 
1  lb.  per  sc^uare  inch  (gauge),  and  its  quality  9S  per  cent. 

Total  heat  entering  engine  per  horsepower-hour  is  found  by 
formula  13. 

r,  =  j/(H,  +  t/>). 

For  a  gauge  pressure  of  120  lb.  j)er  square  inch  Hi   from 
the  steam  table  =  1192  B.Th.U. 
Substituting  values  — 

r,  =  2(;  X  ni02  +  loo  x  o-:.) 

wh.'ii  r,  -  32.292  B.Th.U. 
Heat  in  1  ll>.  of  "  exhaust."     By  formula  11 — 


„  =  [,,p^-_..|],s.., 


For  98  per  cent,  the  value  of  7.,  =  (l-'.iS.  whilst  fnr  1   lb. 
gauge  pressure  S.j  =  184  B.Th.r. 
Substituting  values — 

r  (32.292  -  ^'An  11 

r,  =  [0  98  X  .,,.         -  1.^1  J  +  i-^-^ 

\\  =  (0-9S  X  9<U))  -i-  184 
when  v..  =  1125  B.Th.U. 

If  now  the  latter  value  is  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
heat  in  "live"  steam  at  I  lb.  gauge  pressure,  with  a  dryness 
fraction  of  0  98,  then  by  formula  12 — 

100  U, 
'^  ~  \^^l^  +  s., 
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The  value  of  L2  for  1  lb.  gauge  pressure  =  968. 

100  X  1125 
^  ~  (968  X  0*98)  +  184 
when  Q  =  99"2  per  cent. 

Thus  in  this  case,  the  heat  value  of  the  exhaust  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  that  of  live  steam  at  the  same  pressure. 

Earlier  in  this  chapter,  an  example  is  given  to  show  the 
economy  that  may  be  gained  under  favourable  conditions  by  the 
use  of  exhaust  steam.  The  chief  difficulty,  however,  in  a  case 
of  this  kind  is  to  ascertain  beforehand  the  increased  consumpt  of 
steam  when  back  pressure  is  placed  upon  an  engine.  There  is 
no  exact  mathematical  rule  for  determining  it,  but  where  the 
exhaust  from  a  reciprocating  engine  is  turned  into  a  heating 
system,  the  steam  consumption  maybe  considered  as  proportional 
to  the  point  of  cut-off  when  the  initial  amount  is  known  for 
normal  working  conditions.  In  other  words,  where  back 
pressure  is  added,  the  mean  effective  pressure  on  the  piston  is 
assumed  as  being  kept  constant  by  altering  the  cut-off,  whilst  the 
increased  consumpt  is  taken  as  proportional  to  this.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  consumption  of  steam  thus  obtained 
would  be  greater  than  the  actual  one,  but  the  error  is  on  the 
right  side. 

The  following  formulae  and  table  will  aid  in  determining 
the  increased  steam  consumpt  when  back  pressure  is  added  to 
a  reciprocating  engine,  but,  as  indicated  above,  the  results 
obtained  are  only  approximate,  for  coiTcct  ones  can  only  be 
determined  by  experiment. 

Pr,.  =  VK-Vt (14) 

K  =  ^'"  ^  ^'' (15) 

Wi^'"^'^ (16) 

where  P  =  absolute   pressure  of  steam   entering   cylinder  of 
engine  in  lb.  per  square  inch, 
'j^,n  =  mean    effective   pressure   in  cylinder   in    lb.    per 
square  inch  (absolute). 
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pi. 


c,  = 


ahsoluto  back  pressiiro  wlicn  entwine  is  oxhaustiiif,' 

uiulor  unrinal  conditinns, 
absolute  back  pressure  in  11 ».  per  square  inch  when 

exhaustin<^  into  heating  system, 
cut-oir  value  (see  Tal»le  V.), 

steam   consumption    in   lb.   per    indicated    horse- 
power-hour   when    engine    is    operating    under 

normal  conditions, 
steam    consumption    in    lb.    jier   indicated    hoi'se- 

power-hour    when    engine    is    exhausting    into 

lieating  systems, 
portion  of  stroke  at  which  steam  is  cut  oft'  when 

operating  undcn-  normal  conditions, 
jiortion  ^)t"  stroke  at  which  steam  is  cut  olf  when 

exhausting  into  heating  system. 


TABLE  V. 


Fraction  of  Rtroke  at 
wliicb  9U>am  is  cat  nlT. 


I 


Value  of  K. 


0-4G5 
0-522 
0-5% 
0G99 
0-744 
0-7G0 
0-84G 


Fraction  of  stroke  at 
which  !<teaiu  is  cut  olT. 


10 


ValneofK. 


0-907 
0-919 
0-949 
0-9GG 
0-978 
0-992 
0-995 


Example  i:'.. — An  engine  when  supplied  with  steam  at 
90  lb.  per  square  inch  (absolute  pressure),  and  when  operating 
against  an  absolute  back  pressure  of  ">  lb.  per  square  inch, 
absorbs  30  lb.  of  steam  per  indicated  horsepower-hour,  the  cut- 
off being  at  one-third  the  stroke.  Determine  the  approximate 
consumption  when  the  engine  exhausts  into  a  heating  system 
against  an  a]).solute  back  pressure  of  17  lb.  j)er  s([uare  inch, 
and  when  devidoping  the  same  power. 

Firstly,  ascertain  roughly  the  mean  effective  pressure  on  tlie 
piston  by  formula  14. 

j.„  =  VK  -  V,. 
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The  value  of  K  for  ^  cut-off  is  given  in  Table  V.  as  0-699. 
Substituting  value — 

p„,  =  (90  X  0-()99)  -  5 
when  ihn  =  579  or  say  58  lb.  per  square  inch  absolute. 

Secondly,  obtain  value  of  K  when  engine  is  exhausting  into 
heating  system  by  formula  15. 

p 

Take  ^v  and  P  as  above,  whilst  pi,  is  given  as  17  lb.  per 
square  inch  absolute  back  pressure.     Substituting  values — 

K  _  5B  +  17 
90 
when  K  =  0-833. 

In  Table  V.  the  nearest  value  of  K  agreeing  with  0*833  is 
for  J  stroke.  Assume,  therefore,  the  latter  as  the  new  point 
of  cut-off. 

Thirdly,  the  increased  steam  consumption  is  now  derived  by 
formula  16,  where 

w.  =  '^ 
w,  =  ^A 

when  Wi  =  45  lb.  of  steam  per  indicated  horsepower-hour. 

Relative  Cost  of  Exhaust  Heating. — This  may  be  expressed 
as  follows : — 

Eelative\     extra  cost  of  fuel  consumed  to  produce  a  given  heating 
cost     of  I        effect  when  engines  exhaust  into  heating  systems 
exhaust  /  ~  cost  of  fuel   to  produce  e(|uivalent   results    when 
lieating  )  "live"  steam  is  used 

Where  the  "exhaust"  is  ample,  or  more  than  enough  to  supply 
the  heating  surfaces,  its  percentage  cost  in  terms  of  "live"  steam 
heating  may  be  obtained  l)y  tlie  following  formula : — 
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Compnrmni  of  "  live  "  and  "  exhaust  "  stmm  hinting  vhen  thi 
former  is  generated  in  low-jyrefuinrc  boilers — 

100,000IOVi  -  ..0/a  ,,., 

or  X  =  "^^^^^^^''  -  ^"X1000+  /.)/, 

Comparison  of"  lire"  ami  "exhaust"  steam  hcatinffwhen  (In- 
former  is  i/nie  rated  in  high -pressure  boilers — 

_  100,000 1(Wi  -w) (10) 

^  ~  K  U 

^._100I(W.-i.)(1000+M.  ^^^^ 

Ju  U 

whore  .7-  =  percentage  cost  of  "exhaust"  in  terms  of  "live'" 
steam  heating, 
I  =  indicated  liorse-power  of  engine, 
Wi  =  lb.  of  steam  consumetl    per  horsepower-hour  when 
engine  exhausts  into  heating  system, 
v  =  11),  of  steam  consumed  per  horsepower-hour  when 

engine  operates  under  normal  conditions, 
/i  =  lb.  of  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  fuel  in  high- 
pressure  boiler, 
f,  =  lb.  of  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  fuel  in  heating 
boilers  from  and  at  the  same  temperature  as  the 
above, 
/,  =  number  of  degrees  water  ol  condensation  is  cooled 

below  212'  v., 
It  =  total  heating  surface  in  square  feet, 
l^  =  heat  transmitted  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface, 
/•  =  relative  cost  of  fuel  used  in  heating  boilers  to  that 
consumed  in  high-pressure  boilers. 

Example  14. — It  is  projwsed  to  use  the  exhaust  from  a  non- 
condensing  engine  of  50  indicated  horse-power.  The  steam 
enters  the  cylinder  at  70  lb.  per  square  inch  (gauge  pressure), 
the  cut-off  is  made  at  two-fifths  the  stroke,  steam  consumption 
40  lb.  j)er  horse|X)wer-hour,  and  the  back  pressure  when  ex- 
hausting to  the  atmosphere  :*>  lb.  per  s»[uare  inch.  If  the  heating 
system  contains  1500  .square  feet  of  surface,  which  transmits 
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250  B.Th.U.  per  square  foot  per  hour,  what  is  the  probable 
economy  when  compared  witli  "  live "  steam  heating  at  4  lb. 
pressure  per  square  inch,  and  when  a  low-pressure  boiler  is 
used  ? 

Assume  that  the  back  pressure  when  exhausting  into  the 
heating  plant  is  5  lb.  per  square  inch,  the  evaporation  per  pound 
of  fuel  for  the  power  and  low-pressure  boilers  9  lb.  and  8  lb. 
respectively,  whilst  the  cost  of  the  fuel  for  a  given  effect 
with  heating  boilers  is  one  and  a  quarter  times  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  the  high-pressure  boilers. 

The  increased  steam  consumption  on  account  of  the  addi- 
tional back  pressure  may  be  roughly  determined  as  shown, 
although  for  such  a  small  difference  in  the  working  conditions, 
the  consumpt  may  be  assumed  as  increased  by  8  per  cent, 
when  exhausting  into  the  heating  plant.  If  the  latter  is 
adopted,  Wi  will  be  4.3  lb.  per  horsepower-hour. 

By  formula  17 

_  100,000 1(Wi  -  w)f2 
"^  -  /lEUr 

_  100,000  X  50  X  (43  -  40)  X  8 
^  ~        9  X  1500  X  250  X  1-25 
when  x  =  28  per  cent. 

Example  15. — A  condensing  engine  when  operating  under  a 
vacuum  of  24  inches  develops  100  I.H.P.  and  consumes  28  lb. 
of  steam  per  horsepower-hour.  The  steam  enters  the  cylinder 
at  an  absolute  pressure  of  90  lb.  per  square  inch,  the  cut-off 
Ijeing  at  ^  the  stroke.  Estimate  the  probable  fuel  economy  or 
loss  that  would  result  by  combining  the  power  and  heating  plants 
instead  of  taking  "  live  "  steam  for  heating  direct  from  the  high- 
pressure  boilers  ;  the  remaining  conditions  are  as  follows  : 
Heating  system  an  atmospheric  one,  containing  4500  square  feet 
of  heating  surface ;  average  heat  transmitted  per  square  foot  of 
surface,  220  B.Th.U. ;  back  absolute  pressure  when  engine  is 
exhausting  into  heating  system,  19  lb.  per  square  inch ; 
temperature  of  condensation  leaving  heating  surfaces,  180°  F. 
When  "  live  "  steam  is  used,  assume  its  pressure  is  reduced  to 
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1  lb.  jKjr  squuiu  inch  (gaugo  i)re.ssure)  before  outering  heating 
system. 

Estiuuitu  roughly  tlie  cousuinptioii  ol"  tlie  steam  when 
engine  exhausts  into  heating  plant  by  ioimulie  14,  !"»,  and 
10. 

(a)  i>,„  =  I'K  -  I',, 

24  inches  of  vacuum  equal  ai)pruximately  3  lb.  per  square  inch, 
absolute  pressure,  and  the  value  of  K  for  ^  cut-oil'  =  0"744. 
Then  p,„  =  CM  x  0744)  -  ;;. 
when  p,„  =  63'96  as  the  mean  eflFective  pressure. 

(/.)  K  =  '■'+''■' 

Here  pb  is  1'.'  lb.  jier  .st[uare  inch,  and 

i;;5'.i(J  -i-  r.) 

when   K  =  0-922. 

Glancing  at  Tablu  \.,  the  nearest  value  of  K  lo  U922  is  that 
for  I  cut-off,  which  will  be  taken  as  the  new  point  for  estimating 
the  steam. 

(c)  W,  =  p 

1  :! 

wlien  Wi  =  47  lb.  per  horsepower-houi-. 

The  loss  or  gain  can  now  be  ascertained  by  formula  20, 
where 

_  1U()I(W,  -  /'"XIOOO  +  t.) 

'^  ~  i:u 

For  the  examjile  given,  the  steam  would  be  superheiitod  in 
flowing  through  the  reducing  valve.  The  efTect  of  this,  how- 
ever, may  be  omitted  so  far  as  the  calculation  is  concerned. 
The  condensation  would  be  cooled  through  212  —  ISO  =  J2    F. 
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Substituting  values 

^  _  100  X  100  X  (47  -  28)  X  (1000  +  32) 
^  ~  4500  X  220 

when  «  =  198  per  cent. 

Here  the  cost  of  "  exhaust "  heating  is  shown  to  work  out  at 
98  per  cent,  in  excess  of  "  live "  steam  heating.  The  engine, 
therefore,  in  the  example,  is  much  too  large  to  be  converted 
into  a  non-condensing  one  for  the  amount  of  heating  surface 
and  the  rate  of  heat  transmission  given. 
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De-oiling  of  Exhaust  Steam. — When  the  wiiter  of  conduusalioii 
is  rc'turncMl  to  ;i  lioik-r,  s<»iuu  aiipliaiicu  is  desirable  by  which 
the  lubricatiiii,'  oil  and  other  impurities  may  be  extracted  from 
the  "  exhaust  "  before  beinji;  transmitted  to  a  heating  system, 
for  should  the  iieatinj,'  surfaces  get 
coated  with  a  ill  in  of  grease, 
their  efticiency  for  transmitting 
heat  would  be  appreciably  im- 
paired. Various  appliances  are  in 
use  for  the  de-oiling  of  exhaust 
steam,  but  when  used  in  connection 
with  heating  plants,  no  unnecessary 
back  pressure  should  be  put  upon 
the  engines. 

In  Fig.  98,  a  common  form  of 
grease  extractor  or  de-oiler  is 
shown,  in  which  a  series  of  ribs, 
plates,  or  other  construction  is  in- 
troduced against  which  the  steam 
will  strike,  the  greasy  matter  either 
accumulating  upon  these  surfaces, 
or  trickling  to  the  bottom  of  the 
appliance.     Through  the  drip  pipe, 

the  oily  matter  is  passed  to  waste,  its  discharge  being  regulated 
either  by  a  sijjhon  or  a  steam  trap,  according  to  the  pressure  of 
the  steam. 

Fig.  99  gives  a  mutfier  and  de-oiler,  an  appliance  which  is 
advantageous  on  account  of  the  large  area  it  provides  for  the 
interception  of  oil,  whilst  the  space  available,  in  a  great  measure 


AaiK 

Flu.  98.— Kieley  and  Mueller's 
groa&o  separator. 
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tends  to  compensate  for  the  irregular  discharge  of  the  exhaust 
steam  from  an  engine.  In  Fig.  99,  chain  baffles  are  used  for 
the  de-oiling  of  the  steam,  but  other  forms  of  fixed  baffles  are 
also  used.  Mufflers  and  de-oilers  may  be  obtained  in  either 
vertical  or  horizontal  forms,  and  they  may  also  be  combined 
with  feed  water  heaters  and  pump  governors  and  receivers. 
Oil  separators  with  fixed  parts  are  more  or  less  liable  to 


Fig.  99. — The  Utility  exhaust  muffler  and  oil  separator. 

permit  some  of  the  greasy  particles  to  be  passed  through  them 
with  the  steam,  and  for  this  reason,  care  should  Ije  taken  to 
choose  the  best  types  and  those  that  can  be  readily  cleansed. 

In  order  to  avoid  oil  being  carried  through  separators, 
movable  types  have  been  designed,  these  being  either  operated 
with  the  exhaust  steam  or  driven  by  some  external  power. 
Fig.  100  gives  a  self-acting  separator  in  which  the  cylinder  c  is 
made  to  revolve  by  the  steam  llowing  from  the  fixed  chamber 
B,  and  through  tlie  upper  row  of  ports  indicated  ])y  a.  The  oil 
which  is  caught  by  the  revolving  baffles,  is  driven  by  centrifugal 
force  to  and  down  the  sloping  walls  of  the  outer  cylinder  C,  from 
which  it  is  discharged  into  the  chamber  below  through  the 
apertures  shown  at  E.  The  steam  flows  to  the  upper  part  of 
tlie  appliance,  and  through  the  apertures  D  to  the  outlet.  The 
two  rows  of  ports  in  chamber  B  are  differently  formed,  the 
upper  ones  being  diagonally  cut,  whilst  the  lower  slots  are 
straiglit.  ]>y  this  arrangement,  the  speed  of  rotation  can  be 
regulated  by  the  hand-wheel  F,  which  alters  the  proportion  of 
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tlie  (lia<,'onal  and  straight  slotted  [lorts  of  chaiiilKjr  15  in  contact 
with  those  ot'cycliiider  c. 

Revolving  separators  will  necessarily  offer  more  resistance 
to  the  How  of  steam  than  the  usual  fixed  form,  but  a  well- 


INLCT 


OUTLtT 


Fio.  100.— Centrifugal  grease  extractor.     By 


Liid  Hjort. 
L 
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designed  rotary  type  should  not  offer  a  back  pressure  exceeding 
i  lb.  per  square  inch. 

Back-Pressure  Valves. — To  a  great  extent,  the  efficiency  of 
exhaust  heating  depends  upon  the  back-pressure  valve  that  is 
used,  for,  whilst  it  should  offer  enough  resistance  to  drive  the 
steam  through  the  heating  plant,  yet  the  back  pressure  should  not 
be  raised  beyond  a  predetermined  amount.  The  action  of  these 
valves  is  of  special  importance  where  the  exhaust  for  certain 
periods  must  be  supplemented  by  "  live  "  steam,  for  should  they 
be  unreliable  in  action,  much  steam  may  escape  to  waste. 

There  are  three  principal  forms  of  back  pressure  valves, 
viz.  the  "  single,"  "  double  or  balanced,"  and  the  "  multiple " 
types.  The  best  to  use  depends  very  much  upon  the  size 
required,  and  upon  the  conditions  to  be  satisfied.  Generally 
speaking,  the  single-seated  valves  of  good  design  are  the  best 
for  diameters  up  to  about  6  inches,  whilst  the  "  balanced  " 
and  multiple  valves  are  more  suitable  for  the  larger  sizes. 
Fig.  101  shows  a  single-seated  back-pressure  valve.     Here  it 


Pig.  101.    -Kiclcy  and  ISIuoUer's 
back-pressure  valve. 


Fig.  102.  -Kiohy  and   Mueller's 
l)ack-pressure  valve. 


will  be  seen  that  the  load  to  be  concentrated  upon  the  disc 
must  1)0  a  little  in  excess  of  the  total  pressure  it  is  intended  to 
resist.  For  example,  if  the  valve  surface  exposed  to  the  steam 
has  an  area  of  38  square  inches  and  a  maximum  back  pressure 
of  3  lb.  per  square  inch  is  allowed,  the  total  load  to  be  con- 
centrated upon  the  disc  must  equal  38  X  3  =  114  lb.  It  is 
important  that  the  disc  should  not  be  dashed  against  its  seating 
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by  being  too  suddenly  closed,  but  this  can  l)e  guarded  against 
by  tlio  provision  <»f  dasli-pots  and  springs,  or  by  other  means. 

In  Fig.  102,  a  double-seated  valve  is  shown  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  pressure  acting  upon  the  upper  disc  is  neutralized 
l»y  the  pressure  on  the  lower  disc.  With  this  form  of  valve, 
smaller  regulating  weights  can  be  used,  and  the  lift  of  the  discs 
reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  double  valves  are  more  difficult 
to  keep  in  order,  as  they  are  liable  to  stick. 

A  multiple  form  of  back-pressure  valve  is  given  in  Fig.  10."., 
a  series  of  small  single-acting  discs  being  an'anged  on  one  large 


Fio.  10:i.     Muiiiplc  back-prcssuro  valve.     By  the  Harrison  Safety 
Boiler  Works. 


decking.  The  merits  of  well-constructed  multiple  valves  con- 
sist in  the  small  lift  essential  for  their  discharge,  and  the  lessened 
risks  of  their  being  damaged.  Assume,  for  exam]>le,  a  single- 
seated  valve  of  12  inches  diameter  being  used  where  the  buck 
pressure  carried  is  5  lb.  per  square  inch.  Here  the  total  load 
upon  the  disc  must  be  not  less  than  12?  x  0"78r»4  x  "•  =  "i6r)-4.S  lb., 
wldlst  the  load  upon  each  lineal  iiuh  of  its  facing  would  be 

.  X — ^^i-rr..  or  nearly  15  lb.     If  now  a  multiple  valve  were 

u.sed  that  has  six  ilisos  of  5  inches  diameter,  the  concentmted 
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load  upon  each  would  be  5^  x  0-7854  x  5  =  9817  lb.,  whilst 

98*17 

that  on  each  lineal  inch  of  the  facing  would  be  = ^  ^rm,  or 

"^  5  X  31416 

rather  more  than  6  lb.      The  discs  of  back-pressure  valves,  in 

order  to  give  a  full  discharge,  require  to  be  raised  through  a 

height  ot  one-fourth  their  diameters   when  the  coefficient  of 

discharge  is  taken  as  unity.     In  reality  the  coefficient  is  less 

than   unity,  and  varies  with   the   different  valves,  so  that   in 

practice  the  lift  is  less  than  stated.     For  comparative  purposes, 

however,  the  discharge  coefficient  may  be  considered  as  unity, 

so  for  discs  of  12  inches   and  5  inches   diameter,  their  lifts 

would  be  3  inches  and  1^  inch  respectively.    From  the  above, 

it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  valves  not 

only  is  the  force  on  each  linear  inch  of  seating  reduced,  but 

the  possible  destructive  effect  is  also  diminished  by  the  shorter 

drop.    At  the  same  time,  the  smaller  discs  have  greater  freedom 

to  respond. 

The  appliance  shown  in  Fig.  103  is  of  ingenious  design,  the 
valves  being  spring  controlled  and  provided  with  dash-pots 
which  have  water  cushions.  To  permit  of  more  or  of  less  load- 
ing of  these  valves,  a  pressure  plate  is  used  to  which  the  upper 
part  of  the  springs  is  attached.  Eegulation  is  effected  by  the 
hand- wheel  at  the  side  of  the  fittings,  but  from  the  construction 
of  the  pressure  plate,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  springs  can  only 
be  compressed  to  a  limited  extent.  The  discs  may  also  be 
raised  above  their  seatings  when  it  is  desired  to  open  the 
exhaust  piping  to  the  atmosphere. 

Feed-Water  Heaters. — The  advantages  of  heating  feed  water 
are  generally  recognized,  so  that  where  economizers  are  not 
installed  the  heating  of  this  water  may  be  combined  with  the 
"  exhaust  "  heating  equipment. 

Feed-water  heaters  are  of  two  principal  types,  viz.  closed 
and  open  ones.  In  the  first,  the  temperature  of  the  water  is 
raised  by  contact  with  heated  surfaces,  whilst  in  the  second,  the 
steam  and  water  are  brought  together. 

Fig.  104  gives  a  closed  or  surface  heater,  the  "  exhaust " 
being  discharged  into  the  casing  through  either  the  upper  or 
lower  connection.  It  is  good  practice  to  make  the  water  and 
steam  connections  so  that  these  media  How  in  opposite  ways. 
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Surface  heaters  vary  widely  in  coiistnictioual  deUiils,  the  most 
efficient  ('onns  Ueiiig  those  that  coudeuse  the  greatest  weiglit  of 
steam  per  unit  area  of  surface,  and  offer  the  least  back  pressure. 


Fig.  104.— Closed  feed-water  heater. 
By  Messrs.  Lunilcy,  Son,  &  Wood,  LUl. 


"  Exhaust  "  steam  heaters  should  admit  nf  being  readily  cleansed, 
and  this  is  essential  where  the  <»ily  matter  is  largely  intercepted 
by  them.     Where  straight  tubes  are  used,  as  in  Fig.  104,  due 
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provision  should  be  made  for  their  expansion,  otherwise 
leakages  will  arise.  These  heaters  may  be  located  in  any 
convenient  place  in  the  "  exhaust "  line,  the  condensation 
being  simply  pumped  through  them  on  its  passage  to  the  boiler. 
The  temperature  to  which  the  condensation  can  be  raised 
may  be  made  to  approach  within  a  few  degrees  that  of  the 
exhaust  steam. 

Open  Heaters. — In  Fig.  105,  an  open  heater  is  shown,  with 
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Fig.  105.— Open  feed  heater.     Byitho  Harrison  Safety  Boiler  Works. 

which  is  combined  a  grease  separator,  receiver,  and  filter.  By 
means  of  a  rotary  valve,  the  whole  of  tlie  "  exhaust "  steam  can 
be  diverted  ilirough  the  outlet,  when  it  is  desired  to  put  the 
heater  out  of  use.  The  cold  supply  "  make  up  "  water  is  con- 
trolled by  the  float  on  the  left  of  the  figure,  and  by  means  of 
trays  or  spreaders,  tin's  water  is  broken  up  so  as  to  come  into 
intimate    contact  with    the    steam.     1^'rom    the    separator,  the 
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greasy  imitlLr  drips  to  thu  triip  lioiieatli,  wliil.sL  iiit<i  the  same 
trap,  thu  (jvcrtluw  water  fruiu  the  receiver  is  also  discliargeil. 
The  gravity  returns  are  shown  to  enter  a  little  below  the  over- 
flow line,  provision  being  made  for  sealing  these  to  prevent  the 
entry  ot"  steam  Irom  the  heater.  At  the  base  of  the  ajjpliance, 
a  coko  iilter  is  placed,  by  which  any  foreign  matter  may  be 
extracted  from  tiie  water  in  its  passage  to  the  feed  i)unip. 
When  the  cut-out  valve  is  open,  the  more  direct  passage  for  the 
"  exhaust  "  is  into  the  body  of  the  heater,  the  rate  of  condensa- 
tion being  roughly  proportional  to  tlie  volume  of  feed  water  to 
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Fk..  lOG.— Opcu  food-water  heater.     By  Erith  Eugiucoring  Co. 

be  added.  Where  tiie  whole  of  the  condensation  from  a  heating 
plant  is  returned,  only  a  small  weight  of  the  "  exhaust "  steam 
would  be  utilized  at  the  heater.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a  non- 
condensing  engine  and  the  heating  ajtparatus  out  of  use,  the 
volume  of  fresh  water  to  be  added  must  necessarily  be  equal  to 
the  rate  of  evaporation.  In  the  latter  case,  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  heat  of  the  "  exhaust"  is  used  in  raising  the  whole  of  the 
feed  water  to  over  200  F. 

Another   open    lieater   is   shown    in   Fig.   lUO,   the  general 
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construction  being  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  figure,  but 
differing  in  a  few  of  its  details.  No  connections  are  indicated 
in  Fig.  106  for  the  return  mains,  but  these  can  be  readily 
provided. 

With  atmospheric  systems  of  "  exhaust "  heating,  and  where 
the  condensation  is  very  appreciably  cooled  before  arriving  at 
the  heater,  it  would  be  advantageous  for  the  returned  water  to 
enter  at  the  top  of  the  heater  so  as  to  be  heated  by  mingling 
with  the  steam.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be  possible  to  locate  the 
heaters  so  as  to  give  a  gravity  flow,  but  in  others,  the  con- 
densation would  require  to  be  pumped,  especially  where  the 
heaters  were  subjected  to  a  little  internal  pressure. 

As  the  term  implies,  the  heaters  shown  in  Figs.  105  and  106 
are  open  to  the  air,  vents  being  provided  at  their  highest  points. 

Condensation  Return  and  Boiler  Feed  Pumps. — The  pumps 
for  handling  the  feed  water  to  boilers  may  be  classified  as  "  steam 
driven  "  and  "electrically  driven"  types.  Steam  pumps  of  the 
piston  class  may  be  further  divided  into  "  single  "  and  "  duplex  " 
forms,  and  these  may  be  either  horizontally  or  vertically 
arranged. 

Steam  Pumps. — For  returning  the  condensation  from  heating 
apparatus,  the  piston  type  is  in  general  use,  owing  to  the  simple 
manner  in  which  the  speed  of  the  pumps  can  be  automatically 
effected,  whilst  the  "  exhaust  "  from  these  can  be  passed  to  the 
heating  system.  In  the  usual  form  of  duplex  pump,  two 
pumps  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  are  so  arranged  that  the 
piston  of  the  one  operates  the  slide  valve  of  the  other.  After  a 
piston  has  finished  its  stroke,  it  remains  at  that  point  until 
its  slide  valve  is  opened  by  the  adjoining  piston,  when  steam 
is  admitted  for  another  stroke.  The  chief  merits  of  duplex 
pumps  consist  in  their  simplicity,  the  small  amount  of  attention 
required,  and  their  comparatively  low  cost ;  their  chief  draw- 
back is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  rather  extravagant  in  the 
use  of  steam,  but  this  feature  is  of  no  moment  when  the 
"  exhaust "  can  be  utilized  in  the  heating  system. 

A  pump  of  a  higher  grade,  and  one  suital)le  for  working 
against  a  heavy  pressure  is  shown  in  Fig.  107.  The  illustration 
gives  a  pair  of  pumps,  and  both  may  be  operated  at  the  same 
time,  or   either   may  be  used   as  a  "  stand  by."      Although 
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these  operate  as  "  single "  double-actiug  pumps,  there  is  no 
dead  centre,  so  that  they  will  start  or  stop  at  any  part  of  the 
stroke. 

Electrically  Driven  Pumps. — It  occasionally  happens,  when 


Flu.  107.  — Boiler  feed  pumps.     By  Messrs.  G.  &  J.  Weir,  Ltd. 


handlinj^  the  condensation  from  heatin*,'  apparatus,  that  an 
electriLally  driven  pump  is  the  more  suitable  to  u.><e.  Where 
the  delivery  is  against  a  high  pres.sure,  and  a  piston  pump  is 
adopted,  the  "triplex  "  f«»nn  is  a  suitable  one,  as  it  practically 
delivers  a  constant  stream,  and  in  turn  diminishes  the  strain 
and  shock  incidental  to  crank-action  pumps  of  fewer  cylinders. 
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If,  however,  it  is  only  essential  for  a  pump  to  work  against 
a  low  head,  a  duplex  type  will  answer  very  well. 

A  "  triplex  "  pump  with  electric  drive  is  indicated  in  Fig. 
108,  and  in  conjunction  with  it,  is  shown  a  receiver.     By  means 


Fig.  108. — Triplex  boiler  feed  pump.    By  the  Wortbington  Pump  Co. 


of  a  float  in  the  receiver,  motion  is  imparted  to  the  lever  which 
opens  or  closes  the  electric  circuit. 

Directly-driven    centrifugal   pumps   are   also    suitable    for 
returning  the  condensation  and  for  feeding  boilers,  and  these  are 
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speciiilly  .serviceable  where  a  euutiiiiiuu.s  ami  cuustanl  ilischar^'e 
is  required.  To  operate  ugaiust  a  high  l»oiler  pressure,  the 
"  Multistage  "  centrifugal  type  is  used.  This  consists  of  two  or 
more  iinpclli'r.s  working  in  separate  chambers,  liut  keyed  to  one 
common  shaft.     Fig.   100  gives  a  pump  of  this   form   I  hat   is 


Fig.  109.— Centrifugal  hoilcr  feed  pump.     By  the  Worthington  Pump  Co. 


connected  directly  to  a  three-phase  motor.  Centrifugal  pumps 
are  fairly  flexible  in  operation,  for  the  volume  of  water  dischai-ged 
nuiy  lie  readily  adjusted  by  means  of  throttle  valves  in  their 
delivery  pipes.  Unlike  piston  pumps,  the  throttling  of  their  out- 
lets does  not  increase  the  hnid.bnt  on  the  contrary  diminishes  it. 
Low-Pressure  "Exhaust"  Systems.  -For  "exhaust"  steam 
heating,  any  ordinary  piping  an-angement  may  be  adopted.  In 
Fig.  110,  a  general  "  lay-out  "  is  shown  where  provision  is  nuide 
for  adding  "live"  steam  when  it  is  required.  The  piping  to 
the  heating  surfaces  is  on  the  "overhead"  or  "down  feed" 
jirinciplo,  and  for  exhau.st  heating  it  i.s  a  good  system  to  atlopt. 
From  the  engine,  the  exhaust  steam  tlows  through  the  pijie  E 
and  into  the  grease  extractor  S,  whilst  just  l»eyond  the  latter 
appliance,  a  valve  is  placed  to  divert  the  steam  through  the  feed- 
water  heater.  Above  the  highest  distributing  main,  the 
back-pressure  valve  is  located,  this  lieing  loaded  to  drive  the 
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steam  into  the  heating  main.  Through  the  pipe  L,  live  steam 
is  admitted  to  the  heating  installation  at  a  reduced  pressure  of, 
say,  2  lb.  per  square  inch,  while  the  non-return  valve  N  prevents 
its  escaping  in  the  direction  of  the  engine.  A  by-pass  is 
provided  in  the  live  steam  main  with  the  necessary  cut-out 
valves,  these  being  useful  when  the  reducing  valve  is  under 
repair.  From  the  receiver  E,  the  condensation  is  returned 
through  the  feed  heater  to  the  boiler,  or  to  any  other  point 
desired,  whilst  the  "  exhaust  "  from  the  pump  is  discharged 
into  the  main  exhaust  pipes. 

With  an  ordinary  low-pressure  system,  it  is  usually  essential 
to  increase  the  back  pressure  when  bringing  the  heating  plant 
into  use,  this  being  reduced  to  the  normal  amount  when  the  air 
has  been  dislodged  from  the  pipes  and  heating  surfaces.  To 
prevent  unpleasant  odours  being  emitted  from  "  exhaust "  plants, 
the  automatic  air  valves  should  be  joined  with  an  "  air-line  " 
which  discharges  at  a  point  where  no  nuisance  would  be  caused. 

Atmospheric  Systems  of  Exhaust  Heating. — A  general  "  lay- 
out" for  an  apparatus  of  this  class  is  given  in  Fig.  111.  Let 
it  be  assumed  that  non-condensing  engines  are  in  use,  that 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  "  exhaust "  steam  is  used  in  the 
heating  system,  and  that  the  receiver  R  is  located  at  a  very  low 
point  in  order  for  the  condensation  to  gravitate  to  it. 

Owing  to  the  freedom  with  which  air  can  be  displaced  from 
an  atmospheric  plant,  only  a  small  back  pressure  is  required, 
and  for  large  systems,  the  load  on  the  back-pressure  valve  P. 
need  not  exceed  1  lb.  per  square  inch.  The  exhaust  pipe  E  is 
indicated  as  discharging  into  an  open  heater,  the  condensation 
gravitating  to  the  receiver  E  whilst  the  air  from  the  latter  is 
discharged  into  the  nearest  flue.  In  the  feed- water  heater,  the 
"  make-up  "  water  is  added  by  means  of  a  float-controlled  valve, 
and  from  this  apparatus,  it  is  delivered  to  the  boiler  by  the 
vertical  steam  pump  S. 

When  the  principal  engines  are  not  running,  "  live  "  steam 
is  supplied  through  the  reducing  valve  V,  the  pressure  being 
diminished  to  say  ^  lb.  per  square  inch. 
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VACUUM    AND    VACUO- VAl'OUK   SYSTEMS   oV   STEvVM   HEATING 

Altiioucii  the  syst»'ms  falling  under  this  lic^ading  are  very 
iiuniennis,  for  the  purpose  of  classification  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  principal  groups,  viz.  the  "  semi-positive "  and  the 
"  positive."  The  "  semi-positive  "  systems  are  those  in  which 
the  vacuum  created  is  principally  due  to  the  condensation  of 
steam  in  the  healing  surfaces  themselves,  whilst  in  the  case 
of  "  positive "  systems  external  agencies  are  employed,  such 
as  injectors,  condensers,  and  pumps. 

The  "positive"  group  of  vacuum  jdants  may  he  subdivided 
into  two  classes :  (a)  those  in  which  the  air  and  water  of  con- 
densation from  the  healing  surfaces  are  conveyed  by  sepamte 
channels;  and  (/')  (hose  in  which  the  air  and  condensatidn  are 
discharged  through  one  and  the  same  ])ipe.  Falling  within  the 
range  of  the  latter  subdivision,  there  are  various  arrangements, 
but  they  chiefly  did'er  in  details  of  construction,  and  in  the 
manner  of  producing  the  vacuum. 

Merits  and  Limitations. — Tlie  advantages  generally  claimed 
for  vacnuni  systems  arc — 

(1)  The  effectual  removal  of  air  from  the  radiator  or  other 

heating   surface,  thereby  increasing  the  efViciency  of 
the  latter  for  the  transmission  of  heat. 

(2)  The  efficient  drainage  of  the  water  of  condensation. 

{'.\)  Flexibility  with  regard  to  temperature  regulation  and 

tlu*  arrangement  of  the  piping. 
(4)  Comparatively  low  working  cost, 
(o)  Freedom  from  clicking  and  hammering  .sounds. 
Under  favourable  conditions,  and  in   W(dl-designed  plants, 
these   conditions   can   be  fulfilled,  but   on   the  whole,  vacuum 
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systems  show  to  the  best  advantage  when  of  a  large  size,  where 
"exhaust"  steam  is  available,  and  where  some  difficulty 
arises  in  handling  the  condensation,  as  e.g.  when  the  main 
return  pipe  is  trapped,  or  where  located  at  a  higher  level  than 
some  of  the  heating  surfaces. 

All  so-called  vacuum  systems  do  not  possess  the  merits 
described  above,  and  many  people  have  erroneous  ideas  as  to 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  them. 

Whether  air  is  effectually  removed  or  not  from  a  vacuum 
system  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  method  adopted,  and 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  appliance  used.  In  the  "  semi-posi- 
tive "  systems,  some  air  will  be  nearly  always  retained  within 
the  heating  surfaces,  unless  special  provision  is  made  for  dis- 
lodging it  when  the  steam  is  first  turned  on. 

To  admit  of  effective  drainage  in  "  semi-positive  "  installa- 
tions, the  return  pipes  require  a  good  pitch.  In  other  words, 
the  piping  should  conform  to  the  requirements  of  ordinary 
gravity  systems. 

The  regulation  of  temperature  by  the  manipulation  of  a 
radiator  valve  can  only  be  effected  in  vacuum  systems  where 
the  condensation  and  air  flow  through  the  same  pipe.  In  all 
"positive"  plants,  however,  the  temperature  of  the  heating 
surfaces  may  be  varied  to  a  more  or  less  extent  by  modifying 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  supply,  or  by  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  degree  of  vacuum. 

The  degree  of  vacuum  that  should  be  maintained  depends 
upon  the  plant  as  a  whole,  a/j.  its  size,  and  the  free  gravitation 
or  otherwise  of  the  condensation  from  the  radiators  to  the 
exhauster.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  degree  of  vacuum 
at  the  most  distant  point  should  not  be  less  than  from  one  to 
two  inches  of  mercury,  the  higher  value  being  desirable  as  a 
minimum  where  exhaust  steam  is  used. 

Limitations. — The  failings  that  arise  in  vacuum  systems  are 
as  follows : — 

(a)  Difficulty  in  maintaining  the  requisite  degree  of  vacuum. 
{h)  The  periodical  flooding  of  return  pipes  and  its  attendant 
noise. 

(c)  The  attention  necessary  to  keep  the  appliances  in  proper 
order. 
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A.s  !i  gt'iieral  ruU',  tlie  necessary  vacuuiii  can  he  obtained 
where  i)iMnps  are  used,  but  if  a  system  is  faulty,  the  cost  <»f 
luaintainiog  it  may  be  out  of  proi)ortion  to  the  benefit  gainetl. 
In  systems  where  no  "  positive  "  means  are  utilized,  the  vacuum 
is  ([uickly  destroyed  either  through  leaky  sujtply  or  air  valves. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  inliltration  of  air  from  this  source  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  loss  in  elHcicni'y  of  vacuum  plants 
in  general. 

The  Hooding  of  pipes  may  be  due  to  the  vacuum  in  the  heat- 
ing surfaces  exceeding  tiiat  produced  )>y  the  exhauster,  or,  in  the 
case  of  certain  systems,  it  may  result  from  tiie  vertical  distance 
between  the  boiler  water-line  and  the  h(Mizontal  return  main 
being  too  small.  A  defective  check  valve  may  also  be  the 
cause,  and  where  a  "  one-pipe  "  system  is  installed,  the  conden- 
sation may  bo  held  up  in  a  radiator  through  the  branch  supply 
being  of  too  small  a  bore. 

To  maintain  a  vacuum  system  in  good  order,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  various  appliances  be  periodically  overhauled.  If  the 
tittings  are  of  simple  construction,  this  involves  but  little  time, 
whilst  it  causes  them  to  last  longer. 

Vacuo-Vapour  Systems. — This  term  applies  to  those  in  which 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  supply  is  similar  to  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  a  little  below  it.  In  the  earlier  vacuum  systems, 
the  reduced  pressure  was  chietly  confined  to  the  heating  sur- 
faces and  to  the  return  lino,  wliilst  any  ordinary  pressure  was 
carried  by  the  supply  mains.  Thus  in  vacuo-vapour  systems,  a 
partial  vacuum  is  often  credited  throughout  the  whole  of  an 
installation. 

Kig.  112  shows  a  simple  system  that  operates  chieHy  through 
the  main  air  line  acting  as  a  condenser,  a  mercury  trap  being 
used  at  T  for  sealing  the  end  of  the  pipe  and  for  releivsing  air. 
The  system  operates  as  follows  :  At  the  outset,  the  steam 
jjit'ssure  is  raised  to  a  few  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  is 
maintained  at  that  for  a  short  time  to  expel  the  air  from  the 
phmt.  Afterwards,  the  steam  supply  is  allowed  to  fall  to  a 
pressure  of  1  Hi.  per  square  inch  or  less,  whilst  its  circulation 
to  the  radiators  is  facilitated  to  some  extent  by  a  partial  vacuum 
forming  in  the  air  line.  The  success  of  this  apparatus  depends 
principally  upon  the  use  of  reliable  air  valves,  and  by  reducing 
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Fig.  112. — Simple  form  of  vacuum  system. 

to  a  minimum  all  points  where  the  infiltration 
of  air  may  occur. 

The  construction  of  the  mei'ciiry  trap  is 
shown  in  Fig.  113 ;  this  consists  of  an  outer  and 
an  inner  tube,  the  lower  end  of  the  latter  dip- 
ping into  a  small  reservoir  of  mercury.  Although 
the  mercury  seal  offers  but  little  resistance  to 
the  expulsion  of  air,  its  entry  at  this  point  is 
prevented  by  the  mercury  rising  in  the  inner 
tulje  when  a  partial  vacuum  is  created. 

1" Positive"  Vacuum  Installations  with 
Independent  Air  Lines 

"Paul  System." — An  installation  of  the 
"  positive  "  class  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  114,  where 
exhaust  steam  is  the  principal  lieating  medium, 
but  provision  may  also  be  made  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  "  live  "  steam.     For  creating  the  vacuum 
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at  the  end  of  the  air  line,  a  steam  iujcetor  I  is  shown,  whilst  the 
exhausted  air  is  indicated  as  beinu  discharged  into  the  main 
steam  exhaust  pipe  E.  The  piping  supplying  the  steam  is  on 
the  "overhead"  or  "down  feed  "  principle,  and  the  lower  ends 
are  sealed  by  joining  with  the  "wet"  return.  In  the  system 
shown,  the  water  of  condensation  can  gravitate  to  the  pump, 
and  only  a  small   back   pressure  is  necessary  to  aiil   in   the 
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Fk..  114.—"  Paul  "  vacuum  system. 


E  =  exhaust  pipe. 

B  =  back-pressure  valve. 

G  -  grease  separator. 

S   -  steam  supply  to  pump. 

K  —  exhaust  from  iujoctor. 

F  =  steam  supply  to  heating  system. 

T  =  automatic  air  valves. 

D  -  drop  pipes. 


A  =  air  line. 

V  =  automatic  steam  valve. 
R  =  receiver. 
P  =  pump. 
H  =  pump  exhaust. 
G  =  condensation  return  pump. 
I  =  injector. 


circulation  of  the  steam  supply,  liefore  steam  is  turned  into 
the  system,  the  air  is  tirst  exhausted  by  bringing  the  injector 
into  use.  The  air  valves  used  are  of  the  expanding  type,  and 
are  closed  when  in  contact  with  steam.  After  the  apparatus  is 
brought  into  use,  the  vacuum  has  no  influence  beyond  the  air 
valves,  that  is  unless  the  steam  supjdy  is  ctirtailcd  so  Jis  to  make 
it  fall  short  of  the  maximum  condensing  capacity  of  the  heating 
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surfaces.     Under  the  latter  conditions,  the  partial  vacuum  may- 
extend  into  and  beyond  the  radiators. 

"Spark's  System." — Fig.  115  shows  another  installation  in 
which  an  independent  air  line  is  employed,  and,  like  the 
previous  one,  the  piping  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  con- 


FiG.  115.-  "  Spark's"  vacuum  system. 


F  =  steam  main. 
S  =  steam  supply  to  exhauster. 
W  =  water  supply  to  exhauster. 


A  =  air  line. 

G  =  vacuum  gauge. 

T  =  thermostat. 


densation  can  gravitate  to  the  boiler  or  receiver.  The  main 
steam  and  air  lines  are  shown  as  they  would  skirt  a  basement 
where  a  "  one  pipe  "  "  up  feed  "  system  is  chosen.  The  exhauster 
takes  the  foini  of  a  cylindrical  tank  in  which  a  partial  vacuum 
is  created  by  the  admission  and  condensation  of  steam.  The 
action  of  tliis  exhauster  and  the  mechanism  in  connection  with 
it  will  be  better  understood  from  Fig.  IIG.  Near  to  the  base  of 
the  appliance  is  located  a  thermostat,  which  supplies  the  power 
for  operating  the  steam  and  water  valves.     During  the  interval 
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the  steam  is  entering  the  tank  its  i.ressure  will  expel  any  eon- 
taine<l  air  «r  condensation  present,  luit  upon  coming  in  contact 


Fig.  IIG.— Section  of  "  Spark"  exhauster.     By  Automatic  Vacuum  Co. 
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witli  the  tliennostat,  its  coutained  lluid  is  vaporized,  aud  this 
transmits  pressure  to  the  bellows  at  the  top  of  the  exhauster. 
At  this  stage,  the  steam  valve  is  closed  whilst  water 
is  admitted  to  the  tank  in  the  form  of  a  spray.  A  partial 
vacuum  is  thus  created,  and  the  supply  of  water  cut  off.  To 
regulate  the  number  of  pulsations  in  a  given  time,  a  locking 
attachment  is  provided  which  prevents  the  re-opening  of  the 
steam  valve  until  the  vacuum  has  fallen  to  a  given  degree. 

The  air  valve  used  in  the  "  Spark-Eddin "  system  contains 
a  small  open  aperture,  so  that  the  vacuum  extends  to  within  the 
heating  surfaces.  The  use  of  the  condensing  water  accelerates 
the  action  of  the  exhauster,  and  permits  a  partial  vacuum  to 
be  maintained  where  a  certain  amount  of  leakage  occurs. 
Leakage,  however,  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  for  not 
only  does  it  interfere  with  the  proper  distribution  of  the  steam, 
but  it  adds  to  the  cost  of  operation. 

From  the  foregoing  illustrations,  it  will  be  observed  that 
any  ordinary  low-pressure  system  with  an  air  line  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  vacuum  one,  by  simply  attaching  some  form  of 
exhauster. 

"  Positive  "  Systems  in  which  the  Water  of  Condensation 
AND  Air  floav  together 

"Moline"  System. — In  Fig.  117,  a  plant  is  given  where  the 
vacuum  is  created  by  an  injector  in  conjunction  wdth  a  con- 
densing radiator.  15y  tracing  the  pipes,  it  will  be  seen  that 
both  the  steam  and  return  pipes  join  with  the  injector,  whilst 
the  outlet  of  the  condensing  radiator  is  connected  with  the 
return  pipe  l)elow  the  water  line.  The  only  outlet  for  the 
escape  of  air  is  indicated  at  T,  and  at  this  point,  a  combined  air 
and  vacuum  valve  is  introduced.  For  the  permanent  control 
of  the  steam  supply,  sleeves  with  regulated  apertures  are  fitted 
into  the  radiator  valves,  whilst  a  similar  form  of  control  is 
adopted  for  the  radiator  returns.  To  make  the  injector  effective 
in  this  system,  tlie  steam  at  that  point  should  be  maintained 
at  a  fair  pressure.  This  will  necessarily  vaiy  with  the  size  of 
the  plant,  but  as  a  rule  it  need  not  exceed  2  lb.  per  square 
inch,  and  1  lb.  will  suffice  in  the  smaller  installations.     To 
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obviaUi  any  troulilc  lliitnij^li  ilic  wiiter  of  cuinlc'iisalioii  llooilin;,' 
the  returns,  the  iiressure  due  to  the  \ertical  distance  J>  sliould 
exceed  the  dillereutial  pressure  to  be  maintained  in  the  system. 
The  c<»ndensiu^  radiator  C  should  he  phiced  near  to  the  end  of 
the  circuit,  whilst  the  vertical  distance  E  between  the  air  valve 


The  "  Moline  "  vacuum  system. 


C  =  condensing  radiator. 

T  =  air  trap  and  vacuum  valve. 


N  =  check  valve. 


and  water-line  should  be  not  less  than  that  at  D.  All  the  pipes 
should  be  pitched  so  that  the  condensation  can  t^rav  itate  to  the 
boiler.  From  the  foreuoimr,  it  will  be  observed  that  although 
the  steam  supply  may  be  under  two  or  more  pounds  per  square 
inch,  the  pressure  within  the  radiatoi-s  may  be  less  than  that,  on 
account  of  the  throttled  supply,  and  the  eflect  of  the  injector  on 
the  return  pipe. 

"Dunham"  System. — Another  system  of  the  same  class  ia 
indicated  in  V'l'^.  ll>>,  its  principal  features  being  the  means 
which  are  adopted  for  admitting  .steam  to  the  exhauster,  and 
the  special  appliances  that   are  used  with  it.      The  automatic 
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air  and  vacuum  valve  may  be  joined  with  the  pipe  as  shown, 
or  it  may  be  attached  directly  to  the  top  of  the  condenser, 
whilst  to  provide  the  necessary  outlet  area  in  large  plants, 
two  or  more  combination  valves  may  be  grouped  at  one 
or  more  points.  An  equalizing  pipe  is  shown  joined  between 
the  boiler  and  the  condensing  tank,  and  the  distance  between 
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Fig.  118.—"  Dunham  "  vacuum  system. 
T  =  radiator  trap.  P  =  exhauster. 

E  =  equalizing  pipe. 
V  =  air  and  vacuum  valve. 


N  =  check  valves. 


the  two  M'ater-lines  represents  the  volume  to  be  evaporated 
before  the  steam  can  enter  the  tank.  Assuming  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  boiler  to  be  at  the  upper  line,  the  action  is  as 
follows :  As  the  evaporation  of  the  water  proceeds,  the  conden- 
sation returns  and  accumulates  in  the  tank  until  the  lower 
water-line  is  reached.  At  this  period,  steam  gains  admittance 
to  the  tank  and  equalizes  its  internal  pressure  with  that  of  the 
boiler,  when,  in  virtue  of  the  position  of  the  tank,  the  con- 
densation re-enters  the  boiler,  raising  the  water-line,  and  in  turn 
cutting  off  the  steam  to  the  tank.  As  the  steam  condenses 
in  the  tank,  a  partial  vacuum  is  formed  which  exerts  a  pull  on 
the  return  line.     By  carefully  regulating  the  distance  between 
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the  watc'i-liiies,  IIk;  jit-iiod  ol'  iiclidU  may  be  luljusted  l»»  ot'CUi 
us  desired.     As  a  i>ruvisioii  against  the  water   letmiiiii^  iroin 
the  boiler  !<»  tlie  tauk,  the  equalizing  pipe  E  is  carried  at  least 
G  feet  above  tlie  water-line  before  joining  it  with  the  tank. 
Webster    System. — 'J'his    is   shown   in   Fig.    lll>,  and   it  is 
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Fifi.  119.— The  "  Webster  "  vjicuum  system. 


J  —  radiator  outlet  valve. 

R  —  coudeusation  pipe. 

D  -  steam  supply  to  vacuum  pump. 

S  —  live  steam  supply. 

V  —  pressure  reducing  valves. 

F  —  steam    pipes    to   heating 

systems. 
^T  =  air    and    condensation   sepa-  N.M  =  difiereutial  pressure  gauge. 

rating  tank.  W  =  water  supply. 

A  =  air  escape.  X  =  grit  box  and  strainer. 


O  —  pipe  to  feed-water  heater. 

K  -  exhaust  pipe. 

V>  —  liack  pressure  valve. 

'  i  —  g^ea^;e  separator. 

H  —  steam  header. 

L  =  automatic  pump  governor. 

K  =  outlet  pipe  from  pump. 


designed  for  the  use  of  both  "live"  and  "exhaust"  steam. 
When  "  exhaust  "  steam  is  available,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
nuuh  loa«l  on  the  back  pressure  valve,  and  }  lb.  per  square 
inch  should   l>e  ample.     The  exhaust  pipe  fmm  the  engine  is 
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iuclicated  by  E,  the  steam  to  the  heating  plant  being  first 
passed  through  the  grease  separator  (J,  from  which  it  flows 
to  the  header  H,  being  thence  distributed  to  the  points  desired. 
At  the  ends  of  the  steam  mains  and  at  low  intermediate  points, 

are    introduced   drip   pockets, 
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Steam     Pipe. 
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which  are  joined  with  the  re- 
turn mains  through  automatic 
valves.  To  separate  the  air  from 
the  water  of  condensation,  the 
discharge  from  the  vacuum 
pump  is  delivered  to  the  over- 
head tank  T,  from  which  the 
condensation  may  gravitate  to 
low-pressure  boilers.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  water  of  con- 
densation requires  to  be  re- 
turned to  high-pressure  boilers, 
it  may  be  accomplished  by 
either  a  feed  pump  or  by  a  "  re- 
turn trap."  For  maintaining  a 
given  vacuum,  an  automatic 
valve  L  is  employed,  whereby 
the  steam  supply  to  the  pump 
is  controlled. 

"Nunomatic"    System.— To 
a  great  extent,  this  resembles 
the    "Webster"    system,    the 
chief    difference    being    that, 
whereas    in     Fig.    119,     both 
inlet  and  outlet  regulation  are 
used   in    connection  with    the 
heating    surfaces,    only    inlet 
regulation  is   adopted   in    the 
"Nunomatic"  system,  the  re- 
turn connections  being  open  to 
the  return  mains.     Further,  in 
order  to  assist  the  flow  of  condensation,  the  most  distant  return 
connection  is  joined  with  the  main  return  nearest  to  the  pump, 
wliilst  the  nearest  return  connection  is  arranged  to  come  at  the 
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Fig.  120.- 


-Morgan-Clark  vacuum 
systom. 
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<!ii(l  (if  till!  ii'Liirn  liiiu.  Tliis  nifllioil  (jf  LrciUiii^'  the  rolui-ns 
iiuiy  ill  sonic  cases  use  more  pipiii;,'  lliuu  llic  general  practice, 
and  is  indicated  in  Figs.  61  and  117. 

"  Morgan-Clark  "  System. —  In  general  design,  this  also 
resembles  the  "  \Vel»ster  "  system,  but  the  outlet  regulating 
appliances  of  the  heating  surfaces  are  of  different  construction. 
A  controlling  valve  is  also  used  in  the  "  Morgan-Clark"  system 
in  connection  with  each  branch  return.  The  purpose  of  the 
latter  appliance  is  to  regulate  the  degree  of  vacuum  on  tlu' 
returns  nearest  to  the  pump,  and  to  maintain  a  higher  degree 
of  vacuum  at  the  more  distant  returns.  The  application  of 
this  method  of  outlet  regulation  is  shown  in  Fig.  120,  a  section 
of  the  appliimee  being  illustrated  later. 

"  Sure  Seal  "  System. — Yet  another  system  in  which  the  air 
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Fio.  121. — "  Sure  seal  "  vacuum  system. 
S  =  water  seal. 
A  =  steam  to  exhauster. 
E  =  exhauster. 


F  =  (loat  chamber  for  operating 

air  and  steam  valve. 
T  =  scaled  outlet. 


and  condensation  How  together  is  given  in  Fig.  121.  Tiiis 
possesses  a  few  points  of  interest  in  that  the  automatic  appli- 
ances consist  mainly  of  mechanically  operated  valves.  To  the 
return  end  of  each  radiator  a  special  fitting  is  attached,  whilst 
for  joining  a  "drip"  with  a  return  pipe  a  float-controlled  valve 
is  employed;  the  latter  device  is  i-esponsible  for  the  enlarged 
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"  drip  "  pockets  at  the  bottom  of  the  steam  risers  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  figure.  For  creating  the  vacuum,  a  condenser 
is  used,  and  eacli  return  main  is  trapped  before  being  connected 
with  the  condenser.  As  in  the  "Dunham"  system,  no  con- 
densing water  is  used. 


CHAlTKi;    XIV 

ACCESSOKIKS    FOi:    VACUUM    SYSTEMS 

Radiator  Valves.  -To  a  groat  extent  the  loriii  of  nulialor  valve 
is  depeudent  upon  llie  design  of  the  plant.  For  exani]>le,  where 
llic  air  and  condensation  travel  together,  graduated  or  fractional 
valves  may  be  used  for  regulating  the  steam  supply.     On   the 
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Fig.  122.     .\shwcll  and  Nesbit's  railiuior  valve. 

other  hand,  in  installations  where  independent  air  lines  are 
used,  full-way  valves  are  the  more  suitable.  In  either  case,  it 
is  desirable  t«>  u.se  a  good  type  so  as  to  avoid  the  intiltration 
of  air  from  these  points.  In  some  systems  si>ecial  valves  are 
reciuired,  one  of  these  being  indicated  in  Fig.  122,  and  this  is 
used  in  the  "Xunomatic"  .-system.  The  appliance  is  attached 
at  the  bottom  of  a  radiator,  and  the  tube  with  its  coutaiued  rod 
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projects  inside.  By  means  of  the  auxiliary  cock  on  the  right 
of  Fig.  122,  permanent  regulation  of  the  steam  supply  can  be 
obtained  to  suit  any  particular  size  of  radiator,  whilst  the  upper 
cock  provides  the  occupant  of  a  room  with  the  usual  means  of 
adjustment.  The  tube  with  its  contained  rod  is  intended  to 
afford  the  necessary  differential  expansion  for  cutting  off  the 
supply  of  steam  automatically  when  the  radiator  is  fully 
charged. 

Outlet  Regulating  Appliances  for  Radiators. — For  controlling 
the  outlets  of  radiators  and  of  other  heating  surfaces,  various 
appliances  have  been  devised.  These  may  be  broadly  classified 
as — 

(1)  Mechanical  devices ;  ' 

(2)  Thermostatic  or  expanding  valves  ; 

(3)  Fixed  devices  that  contain  no  movable  parts. 

It  is  important,  if  the  most  economical  results  are  to  be 
obtained,  that  the  appliances  used  must  allow  only  a  minimum 
of  steam  to  escape. 

Mechanical  Devices. — Fi<j.   123  <'ives  one  of   this  form  in 


Fig.  123. — The  "  Webster  water-seal  motor." 
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which  ;i  tloat  is  atlached  tu  a  central  tube,  the  hitter  beiti" 
hoihly  raised  and  ()[)enin^  the  valve  as  the  coudensatiun  tends 
to  gather  there.  Tiie  air  is  drawn  hy  the  vacuum  puniji 
through  the  water  seal  and  down  the  spiral  passage  of  the 
tidjular  valve  stem.  The  special  feature  of  this  device  is  the 
screwed  pin  that  regulates  the  size  of  the  air  aperture. 

Another  mechanical  tyi>e  is  given  in  Fig.  124.     In  this,  the 


Flit.  124— Monabb  radificr.     By  Monash-Youuker  Cu. 


air  and  water  currents  upon  leaving  the  radiators  are  prevented 
from  coming  in  direct  contact  with  liie  float  in  order  to  jirevent 
the  chattering  of  the  valve  through  this  cause.  The  water,  it 
will  he  seen,  is  caused  to  take  a  circuitous  course  to  the  float, 
whilst  the  air  takes  the  passage  indicated  by  the  darts. 

An  entirely  ditferent  form,  although  of  the  same  class,  is 
given  in  Fig.  l'2^>,  which  has  a  spring  adju.stment.  In  the 
absence  of  water,  the  valve  is  closed  by  the  tension  of  the  spring, 
liu[   is  opened  as  the  condensation  tends  to  gather  and  press 
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upon  it  in  conjunction  with  the  aid  of  the  vacuum  beneath. 
The  same  construction  is  used  for  the  controlling  valves  near 


Fig.  125. — Morgan-Clark  vacuum  valve. 


the  base  of   the  risers  in  Fig.   12U,  but  these  are  necessarily 

of  a  larger  size  owing  to  the  greater  capacity  required. 

Thermostatic  Valves. — Of   these,  there    are   many  different 

forms,  but  the  more  sensi- 
tive ones,  as  a  rule,  make  use 
of  very  volatile  fluids.  One 
form  of  thermostatic  valve 
or  trap  is  given  in  Fig.  126, 
which  readily  closes  the 
outlet  when  in  contact  with 
steam. 

Another    fitting   of  the 
same  class  is  given  on   p. 

124,  but  in  this  case  a  permanent  passage  for  air  is  provided 

through  the  stem  of  the  valve. 


Fig.  126.     The  radiator  trap. 
G.  A.  Dunham  Co. 


By  the 
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Fixed  Devices. — A  fittin<,'  of  this  class  is  vised  in  coniu'Ctioii 
witli  tlie  ■  Sine  Seal  "  systfUi.  lly  means  of  an  inverted  eone, 
a  water  seal  or  trap  is  I'orniod  at  the  base  of  the  appliance, 
whilst  the  principal  cuninmnication  between  tlu'  inlet  and  the 
outlet  is  through  a  submerged  [»ort.  The  idea  underlying  this 
construction  is  that  neither  the  vacuum  in  the  return,  nor  the 
usual  steam  jtressure  in  the  radiators  will  break  th«^  water  seal 
owing  to  an  air  aperture  at  the  upper  part  of  the  fitting  which 
will  neutralize  any  tendency  towards  difterential  pressure.  At 
the  same  time,  the  water  of  condensation  will  find  a  ready  means 
of  escape  by  flowing  through  the  submerged  a[ierture  and  over 
the  cone. 

Another  valve  of  this  class  largely  resembles  Fig.  123  with 
the  float  removed,  and  with  the  centre  tube  shorter  and  of  a 
smaller  bore.  The  cylinder  forming  the  water  seal  is  perforated 
above  the  water-level  for  the  escape  of  air,  and  the  obstruction 
to  the  flow  of  steam  through  the  raised  outlet  ni})ple  depends 
upon  a  globule  of  water  being  formed  over  it  by  condensation. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  wide 
range  from  which  to  choose,  but  the  principal  factors  to  be 
considered  are — 

(1)  llelial)ility  of  action  ; 

(2)  The  percentage  leakage  of  steam  ; 

(3)  Durability; 

(4)  Initial  cost. 

A  correct  knowleilge  on  the  first  three  points  can  only  be 
gained  by  subjecting  the  different  fittings  to  some  uniform  testa 
which  should  conform  to  actual  working  conditions  as  near  as 
it  is  practicable  to  do  so. 

EXIIAUSTINO    ArPARATUS. 

These  lake  the  form  of  pumps,  condensing  tanks,  and 
injectors,  each  appliance  having  its  merits  and  limitations. 
The  pumps  used  may  be  either  "wet"  or  "dry,"  depending 
upon  the  class  of  apparatus  to  lie  installe<l. 

"  Wet "  Vacuum  Pumps. — Where  high-pressure  steam  is 
available,  a  directly  connected  steam  pump  is  often  employed, 
and  one  of  this  type  is  given  in  P*ig.  127.     The  air  and  water 
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side  should  be  provided  with  large  valves,  so  as  to  offer  as  little 
resistance  as  practicable,  for   it   is  very  undesirable    for   the 


aews^sj^' 


Fir,.  127. — Reciprocating  vacuvim  pump.     By  the  Worthington  Pump  Co. 

degree  of  vacuum  in  the  pump  to  exceed  appreciably  that  at 
the  inlet.  Such  a  condition  may  be  responsible  for  the  re- 
evaporation  of  the  water  of  conden- 
sation, when  the  pump  would 
"  race."  The  valves  should  also  be 
readily  accessible  for  the  purpose 
of  overhauling  and  for  executing 
repairs. 

Rotary  pumps  are  suitable  where 
electricity  is  the  motive  power,  as 
fairly  high-speed  motors  may  be 
directly  joined  with  them.  Fig.  128 
gives  a  rotary  type,  the  only 
movable  parts  iu  the  casing  being  the  two  impellers  shown. 

Jet  Water  for  Vacuum  Pumps. — Where  the  piping  of  an 
installation  can  be  favourably  arranged,  the  use  of  jet  water 
should  not  be  necessary  for  maintaining  the  required  vacuum 
at  the  pump.  Where,  however,  a  relatively  high  vacuum  is 
necessary,  jet  water  may  be  essential,  but  even  then  its  use  in 
many  cases  can  be  restricted  by  curtailing  the  steam  supply  to 


Fig.  128. — Rotary  vacuum  pump 
By  the  Connersville  Blower  Co. 
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tlu'  radiators.  In  (tthor  wdhIk,  tlio  condensation  would  l»e 
apprcciiildy  cooled  l)eforo  leaving  the  heating  surfaces,  so 
that  its  temperature  at  the  pump  would  be  below  the  boiling 
point  C(Mre.sponding  to  the  degree  of  vacuum  maintained  there. 
Any  good  vacuum  system  should  allow  the  condensation  to 
cool  in  the  heating  surfaces  by  at  least  8^  F.  below  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  steam  from  which  it  is  formed.  The  cooling  of  the 
condensation  cannot  be  done,  however,  witlujut  cost,  and  the 
([uestion  may  arise,  when  designing  a  plant,  whether  this  charge 
shall  form  part  of  the  initial  outlay  by  increasing  the  area  of 
the  cooling  surface  and  so  diminishing  its  average  temperature, 
or  whether  the  operating  cost  should  be  raised  to  keep  down 
the  initial  charge.  Very  often  when  jet  water  is  used,  much  is 
neeillessly  wasted,  although  this  may  be  obviated  to  some 
extent  by  automatically  controlling  the  water  valve. 

Dry  Vacuum  Pumps. — Thes<>  are  only  applicable  where  an 


Fir..  129.— Automatic  hydraulic  pump. 

A  —  air  lino. 

C  =  exhaust  water  from  pump. 
W  =  water  supply. 
R  =  diaphragm  and  valve. 


By  the  Bishop  and  Babcock  Co. 

B  —  by-pass. 
D  =  vacuum  tube. 
I  =  inlet  to  pump. 
V  =  outlet  of  pump. 


independent  air-line  is  used.  In  Fig.  129,  a  hydraulic  pump 
is  "iven.  which  shows  the  usual  nietho<l  of  connection  with  the 
main  air-line.     It  is  n  double-acting  form,  and  is  automatically 
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governed  by  a  diaphragm,  E,  which  is  reacted  upon  by  the  vacuum, 
and  which  in  turn  operates  the  water-supply  valve.  Before 
joining  with  the  pump,  a  length  of  the  air-line  is  submerged  in 
a  shallow  tank  so  as  to  condense  any  steam  that  happens  to 
reach  that  point.  A  by-pass  is  also  shown  to  enable  the  pump 
to  be  cut  out  of  use  when  desired. 

Condensing  Tanks. — The  chief  features  in  connection  with 
these  exhausters  are:  the  manner  in  which  the  steam  is 
admitted  for  producing  the  vacuum,  and  the  means  adopted  for 
discharging  air. 

Injectors. — These  appliances  have  the  advantage  of  occupy- 
ing little  space ;  they  are  also  simple  and  comparatively  cheap. 


Fig.  130. — Automatic  injector.     By  F.  Leonhard,  Cleveland,  0. 


F  =  diapbragm. 
G  —  vacuum  adjustment  screw. 
I  =  vacuum    pipe  joining    v?ith 

diapbragm. 
A  =  water-supply  connection. 
B  =  ejector. 


C  =  air  pipe  to  ejector. 

H  =  small  water  escape  pipe  from 

cylinder  bebind  diapbragm. 
D  =  cbeck  valve. 
E  =  air  trap. 


]>oth  steam  and  water  injectors  are  in  use,  an  automatic  one  of 
the  latter  class  being  sliown  in  Fig.  130.  At  A  is  a  cylinder 
containing  a  differential  jduugcr  which  controls  the  supply  of 
water  to  the   injector,    wliilst  a   small  port  is  formed  at  the 
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Fig.  131.  -The  '•  Webstci      imiup  „o.ornor. 
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top  of  the  cylinder  which  is  opened  and  closed  by  the  spindle 
G.  T(j  the  same  port  is  connected  the  small  tube  H,  which 
drains  away  any  water  that  passes  by  that  route.  At  F,  a 
vacuum  chamber  is  formed  by  a  metal  diaphragm  which 
communicates  with  the  air-line  through  the  tube  I.  When 
the  degree  of  vacuum  is  below  the  desired  amount,  a  spring  on 
the  diaphragm  spindle  keeps  the  small  port  open,  when  the 
water  flows  to  the  injector  and  withdraws  the  air  from  the 
system.  If,  however,  the  vacuum  tends  to  rise  beyond  the  regu- 
lated amount,  the  diaphragm  is  pressed  inwards  by  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  closing  the  relief  port,  and  in  turn  concentrating 
the  pressure  on  the  differential  plunger  and  cutting  off  the 
water  supply.  The  degree  of  vacuum  is  adjusted  by  the  wing 
nut  on  the  spindle  G. 

The  use  of  injectors  is  chiefly  confined  to  systems  in  which 
independent  air-lines  are  used,  but  they  are  not  so  economical 
in  operation  as  pumps  for  large  plants. 

Tank  exhausters  have  a  large  field  of  usefulness,  and  are 
more  economical  than  either  injectors  or  pumps.  The  latter, 
however,  are  more  suitable  for  large  installations,  and  for 
those  in  which  a  continuous  and  positive  action  is  required. 

Automatic  Regulation  for  Vacuum  Pumps. — Eeference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  regulation  of  vacuum  pumps,  as  well  as 
to  some  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  effected.  With  either 
hydraulic  or  steam  driven  pumps,  the  degree  of  vacuum  may  be 
regulated  to  a  nicety  by  controlling  the  water  or  steam  supply. 
AVith  electrically  driven  pumps,  the  speed  cannot  be  adjusted  to 
the  same  degree,  for  it  is  either  necessary  to  stop  them  com- 
pletely when  the  vacuum  rises  too  high,  or  to  run  them  at  a 
certain  speed,  whilst  the  degree  of  vacuum  is  often  adjusted  by 
admitting  the  inflow  of  some  air.  Where  the  latter  practice  is 
adopted,  it  is  desirable  to  be  able  to  run  the  motor  at  different 
speeds  in  order  to  cut  down  the  operating  cost  when  there  is 
only  a  small  heating  load.  Fig.  131  gives  a  steam-pump 
governor  which  is  fixed  in  the  steam  supply  pipe.  The  valve, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  of  the  double-seated  Ibrm,  and  is  closed 
by  the  diaphragm  when  reacted  upon  by  the  vacuum  in  the 
return  pipe.  By  the  hand-wheel  at  the  to])of  the  fitting,  it  can 
be  set  to  suit  any  vacuum  desired. 


CHArTKK    XV 

HKATINC;    .SURFACES 

The  heat  ciuilted  fruui  .surfaces  for  wanning  purposes  is  chiefly 
of  two  kinds,  viz.  radiant  and  convected.  Both  forms  of  heat 
transfer  are  operative  in  the  case  of  direct  or  exposed  heaters, 
whilst  oltscured  or  indirect  heaters  warm  mainly  by  convection. 

Radiant  Heat, — The  (pumtity  of  heat  radiated  from  a  surface 
depends  principally  ujion  the  following  :  — 

(rt)  Temperature  of  air-enveloping  heater, 

(b)  Mean  difference  in  temperature  between  the  surrounding 
air  and  the  heater  surface. 

(f)  The  material  of  which  the  heater  is  made  audits  surface 
condition, 

('/)  The    manner   in    which    the   surfaces   are   formed    and 
grouped. 

(e)  The  position  in  which  the  surfaces  are  placed. 
llatHant  heat  is  transmitted  or  projected  in  straight  lines  fntni 
the  radiant  to  any  object  or  recipient  at  a  lower  temperature. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  the  transmission  factor  of  exposed 
heating  surfaces  is  fairly  uniform,  but  this  only  applies  to  a 
very  small  temperature  range,  the  value  increasing  both  with 
respect  to  radiant  and  convected  heat,  as  the  temperature 
difTerenee  between  the  heater  and  recipient  increases.  For 
example,  the  transmission  factor  for  radiant  heat  would  be 
approximately  30  per  cent,  greater  for  a  temperature  difference 
of  ir.ir  tliaii  for  a  dilTcronce  of  4.'.°  F. 

Effect  of  Heater  Surface. — The  material  of  which  a  heater  is 
made  affects  the  radiant  heat  value  to  a  consideralde  extent,  so 
long  a.s  its  outer  surface  remains  in  a  natural  or  untreated  state. 
As  a  rule,  metals  are  used  for  heating  surfaces,  but  jMircelain  and 
concrete  radiators  are  al.so  made.     If  plain  cast  iron  is  adopted 
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as  a  standard  material,  and  its  transmission  factor  for  radiant 
heat  is  taken  as  unity  or  1,  that  for  silvered-plated  copper 
surfaces  would  be  approximately  0"041 ;  for  plain  copper,  about 
0*05,  and  for  wrought  iron  0'87.  Now,  although  these  values 
differ  so  much,  the  enamelling  or  painting  of  the  different  sur- 
faces would  make  their  radiant  heat  transmission  factors  nearly 
alike.  This  is  an  economical  feature  of  which  advantage  is 
not  always  taken. 

The  results  of  a  very  interesting  series  of  experiments  upon 
the  heat  transfer  Irom  radiators  when  coated  with  different 
preparations,  were  given  by  Prof.  John  E.  Allen  in  a  paper 
to  the  National  District  Heating  Association  in  1911.  In 
Prof  Allen's  experiments,  two  similar  radiators  were  used  in 
order  to  obtain  his  results,  the  one  being  coated  with  the 
preparations  under  test,  whilst  the  other  was  left  plain.  Upon 
painting  the  test  radiator  with  two  coats  of  copper  bronze,  its 
efficiency  was  observed  to  fall  24  per  cent.,  and  by  a  further 
1  per  cent,  when  two  additional  coatings  of  the  same  substance 
were  applied.  Two  coats  of  terra-cotta  enamel  were  afterwards 
added,  when  the  efficiency  of  the  radiator  was  raised  to  3  per 
cent,  above  the  plain  or  checking  one.  By  the  application  of 
further  coatings,  the  efficiency  of  the  radiator  was  lowered  or 
raised  according  to  the  preparation  used.  The  results  of.  these 
tests  coincide  with  others  independently  obtained,  and  show 
that  the  bronze  powders  or  preparations  reduce  the  heat-trans- 
mitting capacity  of  radiators,  whilst  enamels,  varnishes,  lamp 
black,  and  oil  paints  with  a  lead  or  zinc  base  teud  rather  to 
raise  it. 

Effect  of  Grouping. — The  arrangement  and  grouping  of  the 
heating  surfaces  affect  the  radiant  heat  transmitted,  in  that  a 
more  or  less  percentage  is  rendered  ineffective  through  being 
simply  re-radiated  from  surface  to  surface ;  in  other  words,  by 
being  unable  to  get  away.  The  greatest  percentage  of  radiant 
heat  is  given  off  by  siugle  lines  of  pipes  when  freely  exposed, 
the  value  diminishing  when  they  are  grouped  together,  and 
according  to  tlieir  distance  apart.  For  these  reasons,  single- 
column  radiators  are  better  than  those  with  a  greater  number, 
but  two  or  more  columns  are  often  necessary  for  concentrating 
the  heating  surface  into  a  limited  space. 
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Convected  Heat. — This  is  muiiily  iutluuuced  by  the  following 
conditions : — 

1.  The  diflerenco  in  temperature  between   the  heater  and 

the  air  in  its  vicinity. 

2.  The  height  and  form  of  the  surfaces. 

3.  Tlie  velocity  of  the  air  passing  over  the  surfaces. 

4.  The  degree  of  contact  between  the  heater  and  recipient. 
").  The  location  of  the  heating  surfaces. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Dulong,  the  heat  transfer  by 
convection  from  any  given  surface  in  still  air  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  l*2o3  power  of  the  temperature  dilference, 
nniltiplied  by  a  "constant,"  and  by  a  transmission  value  which 
varies  with  tlie  surface  under  consideration.  His  deductions 
appear  to  be  in  close  agreement  with  facts,  for  computed  values 
dill'er  very  little  from  those  obtained  by  experiment. 

The  greatest  c[uantity  of  heat  emitted  by  convection  i">er 
unit  area  of  surface  occurs  when  the  latter  takes  the  form 
of  small-bore  horizontal  pipes.  If  the  pipes  are  vertically 
arranged,  the  rate  of  heat  transfer  gradually  diminishes  from 
the  bottom  owing  to  the  reduced  temperature  difterence  at  the 
higher  levels.  Low  radiators,  therefore,  are  more  effective  than 
high  ones,  other  conditions  V>eing  equal.  Unlike  radiant  heat, 
cunvected  heat  does  not  appear  to  be  intiueuced  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  by  the  surface  condition  of  the  heater. 

For  the  transmission  values  of  radiant  and  convected  heat, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  exi)eriments  of  I'eclet,  results  of 
which  are  given  in  Box's  "Treatise  of  Heat." 

Effect  of  Air  Velocity.  —With  respect  to  the  velocity  of 
air  over  a  healing  surface,  the  transmission  coefficient  increases 
with  increased  velocity,  but  the  rise  of  the  value  does  not  appear 
to  follow  any  definite  law.  Experimental  values  are  therefore 
necessary  fur  changes  of  air  velocity. 

Resistances  to  the  Transfer  of  Heat. — There  are  three  forms 
of  resistances  which  alVecl  the  passage  of  heat  from  a  radiator  or 
similar  surface.  The  first  is  the  inner  lilni  which  opposes  its  entry 
into  the  material.  When  water  is  the  heating  medium,  this 
resistance  is  lu'gligibk-,  and  it  is  only  of  small  moment  when 
satui-nted  steam  is  used.  On  the  other  hand,  wlu'U  steam  enters 
a  radiator  with  a  large  degree  of  super-heat,  a  more  or  less 
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percentage  of  its  inner  surface  remains  unwetted,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  rate  of  heat  transfer  by  the  metal  is  diminished. 
The  second  resistance  is  the  thickness  of  the  material  of  which 
the  heater  is  made.  This,  however,  in  the  case  of  metals,  is  of 
no  great  importance.  Under  general  circumstances,  it  is  the  outer 
surface  that  offers  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  transference  of 
heat.  This  has  already  been  clearly  shown,  for  by  the  mere 
coating  of  a  radiator  with  different  preparations,  its  capacity 
for  transmitting  heat  may  be  affected  to  a  very  appreciable 
extent. 

Direct  Heating  Surfaces. — For  the  effective  distribution  of 

heat  in  an  apartment, 
pipes  as  heating  sur- 
faces are  probably  the 
best,  but  they  have  the 
drawbacks  of  inconve- 
nience and  unsightli- 
ness,  especially  when 
the  heating  agent  is  cir- 
culated at  a  low  tem- 
perature. They  are  very 
serviceable,  however,  in 
many  structures,  such 
as  works,  etc.,  where 
appearance  is  of  second- 
ary importance. 

Radiators. — There  are 
numerous    forms     and 
varying  heights  of  radi- 
ators,   and    they    may 
take  either  a  plain  or  an 
ornamental  style.    It  is 
well,     when     locating 
these  in  rooms,  to  keep 
the  units   as   small   as 
practicable,    for    much 
better  results  are  ol)tained  with  tlie  total  surface  well  distributed. 
Whether  steam  or  hot  water  be  the  heating  medium,  the  colunms 
of  radiators  should  be  joined  with  screwed  nipples  both  at  the  top 


Fig.  132. 


Two-column  radiator. 
Radiator  Co.,  Ltd. 


By  National 
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and  the  bottom.  Steam  nuliators  somutimus  have  thoir  columns 
joined  only  ut  the  base,  but  the  practice  is  a  bad  one  owin^  to 
the  dilHculty  there  is  in  displacini,'  air  from  them. 


Fig.  133.     Radiator  bushing.     V>y  Lumloy,  Son,  it  \Voo<l,  Ltd. 


Fig.  134.     Showing  applicatiou  of  radiator  basbiug.     Bv  Lumlev,  Sou,  ^^ 

Wood,  Ltd. 
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From  a  sanitary  standpoint,  ornamental  radiators  are  not 
desirable,  as  the  raised  parts  collect  dust,  and  they  become 
more  objectionable  still  when  high  temperatures  are  carried. 

Fig.  132  gives  a  plain  two-column  radiator,  each  38-inch 


r 


Fig.  135.— Swing  radiator.     By  Beeston  Foundry  Co. 

suction  being  listed  as  containing  4  square  feet,  and  2  square 
feet  for  a  height  of  20  inches.  It  has  already  been  shown  that 
the  lower  radiators  are  more  effective  per  unit  area  of  surface 
so  far  as  heat  transfer  is  concerned,  but  the  higher  ones  have 
the  economical  advantage  of  costing  less  per  square  foot  of 
surface. 

A  convenient  form  of  radiator  "  bushing "  is  given  in 
Fig.  133,  whilst  its  application  is  shown  in  Fig.  134.  It  will 
be  observed,  that,  the  end  of  the  bushing  being  sealed,  the  first 
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column  of  the  radiator  acts  as  a  contimuHl  liranch  supply,  or  as 
the  th)\v  coluiiiu. 

Fig.  135  gives  a  useful  radiator  which  is  provided  with 
gland  joints,  thus  enabling  it  to  be  swung  clear  of  the  walls 
for  cleansing  or  other  purposes.  It  is  chiefly  intended  for 
hospital  use,  and  has  single  columns  7  inches  wide  and  spaced 
1-|  inches  apart.  For  a  height  of  36  inches,  each  section  is  listed 
as  containing  3'f  square  feet  of  surface,  and  3  scjuare  feet  for 
3(1  inrh.'s  high. 

Humidifying  Radiators. — ^When  it  is  desired  lo  add  addi- 
tional moisture  to  tin'  atmosphere  of  a  room,  evaporating  pans 
are  often  attached   to -the  heating   surfaces.      The  pans  take 


Pig.  136.— Radiator  with  humidifying  pan.     By  National  Radiator  Co. 

dilVerent  forms,  and  may  be  arranged  either  to  sit  on  the  top  of 
the  radiators,  as  in  Fig.  136,  or  small  independent  pans  may  be 
located  between  the  columns.  In  the  latter  case,  more  surface 
can  be  provided  to  come  in  contact  with  the  radiatoi*s,  and  thus 
the  rate  of  evaporation  is  increased. 

l\>rcelain  radiators  are  sometimes  used  for  increasing  the 
humidity  as  well  as  for  heating,  and  for  the  former,  they  have 
met  with  some  degree  of  success  when  steam  is  circulated 
through  them.  T)rawliacks  have  arisen,  however,  on  account  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  material,  and  the  dilliculty  of  making 
the  connections  tight,  whilst  drip  pans  are  often  necessary 
beneath  them  to  intercept  leakage  and  surplus  mdisturc.  In 
Germany,  concrete  radiators  have  been  constructed  with  the  same 
object  in  view,  but  as  to  their  eflicacy  the  writer  has  no  first- 
hand knowledge  at  the  time  of  writing. 
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Radiator  Shields. — In  cases  where  radiators  are  placed  close 
to  walls,  the  latter  get  soiled  immediately  over  the  heating 
surfaces  owing  to  the  particles  of  dust  being  projected  against 
them.  This  is  specially  marked  with  highly  heated  surfaces, 
and  to  avoid  it,  radiators  are  sometimes  provided  with  shields, 
as  in  Fig.  137.  The  shields  are  of  varied  designs,  and  are 
made  either  for  deflecting  the  dust  from  the  walls  or  for 
intercepting  it. 

Location  of   Radiators. — For   a   long   time,  it  was  simply 


Pig.  137. — Radiator  with  shield.     By  Lumley,  Son,  &  Wood,  Ltd. 

assumed  that  the  best  positions  for  locating  radiators  in  rooms 
were  those  most  exposed,  such  as  beneath  windows  and  near  ex- 
ternal walls.  More  recently,  however,  this  matter  has  received 
greater  attention,  and  from  observations,  it  is  found  that  a  better 
efficiency  and  a  more  effective  diffusion  of  the  air  currents  can 
be  obtained  by  placing  them  near  internal  walls. 

When  radiators  are  fixed  beneath  windows  the  air  currents 
set  in  motion  do  not  as  a  rule  penetrate  far  into  a  room, 
but  have  a  tendency  to  "  short  circuit,"  returning  along  the 
floor.  This  is  especially  marked  when  there  is  much  inward 
leakage  of  cold  air  from  the  windows.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
locating  radiators  against  the  warmer  internal  walls,  there  is 
loss  loss  of  heat  by  conduction,  whilst  the  air  freely  circulates 
from  the  warmer  to  the  cooler  surfaces  in  accordance  witli 
natural  law. 
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Cause  of  Diaughtiness. — In  ImiUlin^'s  with  lur;j;e  exposed 
cooliiiL;  .siirlat'L's,  cniisidL-rjiMe  (li.scomfnil  may  he  cxperiencod 
Ity  draughts.  When  a  rising  column  id'  warm  air  is  brought  in 
contact  with  coM  chimniy  surfar-i'S,  it  is  rapidly  cooled,  and  then 
falls  as  a  draught  upon  tin*  people  beneath.  This  is  liable  to 
occur  in  buildings  that  are  irregularly  heated,  and  where  the 
walls  do  not  get  properly  warmed.  To  avoid  the  troulde,  various 
expedic^nts  are  resorted  to,  such  as  the  provision  of  double 
glazing,  locating  heating  surfaces  behind  screens  so  as  to  deflect 
ami  concentrate  warm  air  currents  upon  the  cold  surfaces.  The 
u[)[)er  portions  of  high  walls  and  roofs  are  also  separately 
warmed  by  placing  heating  surfaces  at  tliose  points.  The  heat- 
ing of  the  upper  exposed  surfaces  is  specially  important  in 
buildings  where  considerable  moisture  is  present,  in  order  to 
obviate  trouble  throufdi  condensation. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

VENTILATING   AND    INDIRECT    IIADIATOES 

Ventilating  Radiators. — A  common  practice  of  warming  the 
inflowing  air  to  an  apartment  is  shown  in  Fig.  lo8,  where 
baffle  plates  are  fitted  to  the  radiators.  The  deflecting  plates 
are  secured  in  various  ways,  such  as  by  screws,  springs,  and 
lugs,  but  the  method  adopted  should  be  a  simple  one,  so  that 


Fig.  138,— Ventilating  radiator.     By  National  Radiator  Co. 


the  plates  can  be  readily  detached  for  the  cleansing  of   the 
surfaces. 

Fig.  139  gives  a  flue  type  of  ventilating  radiator,  and  with 
a  suitable  air  supply  this  is  fairly  effective,  for  it  is  designed  to 
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hriii^'  the  air  in  contact  with  tlio  surfaces  as  well  as  to  }irovide 
a  fair  percentage  of  ilirect  surface  for  the  emission  of  ratiiant 
heat.  The  chief  drawiiacks  associated  with  Hue  radiators  arise 
throu<,'h  their  hidden  surfaces,  and  the  dilliculty  of  keepin*; 
them  clean,  although  the  latter  defect  is  to  a  great  extent 
avoided  in  the  figure  shown. 

All  ventilating  radiators  should  he  provided  with  some 
simple  and  elfective  means  for  regulating  the  air  supj)ly. 
In  Fig.  l.iS,  the  air  inlet  of  the  one  is  controlled  at  the 
liase  hy  a  slotted  slide,  and  that  of  the  other  with  a  louvred 
ventilator  which  is  ojierated  hy  a  lever  and  quadrant  ahove 
the  radiator. 

Sizes  of  Ducts  to  Ventilating  Radiators. — When  only  short 
inlet  ducts  arc  usetl,  as  in  Figs.  LIS  ami  I. '•".•,  and  the  e.xhaust 
outlets  extend  to  the  top  of  a  building,  the  air  velocity  through 
the  inlets  may  he  taken  as  3  to  5  feet  per  second,  according  to 
the  extracting  power  of  the  outlet  shafts.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  no  regular  outlet  ventilation  is  provided,  the  flow  of  air 
into  a  building  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of 
precision. 

Assuming  the  air  velocity  is  arbitrarily  fixed,  the  duct  area 
can  be  obtained  by  the  following  simple  rule: — 

a=^      .  .  ,     (21) 

V 

and  Q  =  2oav (22) 

where  Q  =  volume  of  air  in  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

a  =  area  of  duct  in  square  inches. 

V  =  velocity  of  air  in  feet  j^er  second. 
It  is  desirable,  where  possible,  to  provide  at  least  ISOU  cubic; 
feet  per  occupant  per  hour,  and  to  distribute  so  as  to  avoid 
unpleasant  draughts.  Generally  speaking,  when  cold  air  enters 
an  apartment,  not  more  than  three  air  changes  per  hour  can 
be  eflected  without  draughts  being  felt,  but  if  the  air  is 
tempered  with  ventilating  radiators,  double  the  above  should 
be  obtainable  without  causing  discomfort.  The  total  area  of 
the  inlet  ducts  may  bo  maile  up  of  any  given  number  of 
smaller  channels,  and  these  may  be  of  equal  or  of  different 
sizes. 

0 
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The  capacity  of  ventilating  radiators  is  limited  for  handling 
air,  as  the  following  example  will  show. 

Example  16. — What  volume  of  air  would  enter  a  large  room 
per   hour   through   four  G"  x  18"   registers  behind  radiators, 


Pig.  139.— Ventilating  flue  radiator.     By  Beestou  Foundry  Co. 

if  the  net  air  space  is  65  per  cent,  of  the  grate  surface  and 
the  air  velocity  is  4  feet  per  second  ? 

For  this  case,  the  total  clear  air  space  will  be 

4  X  6  X  18  X  0-65  =  280-8  square  inches. 

By  formula  22 — 

Q  —  25  av. 
Substituting  values,  Q  =  2^  X  280  8  x  4. 
When  Q  =  28,080  cubic  feet  per  hour. 
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Assuininj^  this   room  were  occupied  by  sixty  iHjrsons,  the 

air  supply  per  individual  per  hour  would  be  — >.fj—  =  468  cubic 

feet,  iir  abnul  (ine-f(»urth  the  volume  desirable. 

Indirect  Heaters. — Wrou^dit-iron  pipes  have  beeu  lai-gely  used 
for  these,  altiiou^'li  within  recent  yeare  cast-iron  heaters  have 
been  adopted.  When  wrought -iron  coils  are  used  and  steam  is 
the  iieating  medium,  they  should  be  formed  Irom  short  .rather 
thnn  from  long  lengths  of  tube.  Long  continuous  coils  are 
never  effectively  drained  of  the  eomlen.sition  when  the  tempera- 
ture dillerence  is  great,  owing  to  a  partial  vacuum  occurring 
towards  the  outlet  end  of  the  tube  ;  neither  is  the  heating 
surface  as  effective  as  it  should  l>e. 

As  far  as  it  is  practicable,  the  ducts  supplying  fre.>^h  air  to 
indirect  heaters  should  be  formed  in  interior  walls,  and  should 
be   reatlily   accessible.     Fig.    140  gives   one    ty[)e  of  indirect 


Fig.  140.  -Indirect  boater.     By  the  National  lladiator  Co.,  Ltd. 

heater,  and  Fig.  141  shows  how  it  is  sometimes  arranged  for 
warming  the  cold  intlowing  air.  If  one  section  is  inadequate 
to  raise  the  air  to  the  temperature  desired,  another  may  be 
adileil  to  increase  the  drplh  of  heater. 

When  air  inlets  are  formed  in  buildings  during  their  erection, 
and  where  two  or  more  branch  ducts  can  be  su])j)lied  from  one 
common  source,  the  method  indicated  in  Fig.  142  may  be 
adopted.  In  this  case,  the  lower  pnrtinn  of  the  duct  is  a.ssumed 
to  terminate  in  a  passage  or  basement  which  can  be  used  as  a 
fresh-air  chamber.       To  the  latter,  the  external   air  may  be 
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admitted  through  windows,  louvres,  or  other  openiugs,  whilst 
screeus  luay  be  arranged  to  arrest  the  larger  particles  of  matter 
in  suspension. 

Fig.  143  gives  another  indirect  heater,  and  although  this 
was  originally  designed  for  use  with  fans,  it  is  also  suitable 
for  natural  draught.     It  is  of  good  design,  and  the  area  of  the 


Fig.  141. 


heating  surface  is  liberal  when  compared  with  the  free  air 
space  between  the  sections. 

Another  method  of  indirect  heating  is  that  where  the  coils 
or  radiators  are  placed  against  external  walls  and  behind  wains- 
coting or  other  construction,  and  where  a  short  air  duct  com- 
municates directly  with  the  external  air.  The  latter  practice, 
as  generally  carried  out,  is  not  a  good  one,  for  neither  is  the  air 
well  distributed  throughout  an  apartment,  nor  are  the  heaters 
very  effective. 

With  the  heaters  shown  in  Figs.  142  and  143  it  is  necessary 
to  regulate  the  air  velocity  through  them,  as  this  will  change 
with  the  varying  atmospheric  conditions,  for  this  purpose,  a 
simple  hand-operated  slide  may  be  used  when  automatic 
appliances  are  not  desired,  whilst  the  ducts  above  the  heaters 
may  be  rendered  accessible  by  doors  in  the  sheet-iron  casings. 

The  most  agreeable  conditions  in  indirect  heating  are 
obtained  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  entering  a  room  is 
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kept  low,  Imt  the  latter  factor  is  often  conliolleil  Ity  the 
economical  aspect  of  the  problem,  ami  by  the  severity  of  the 
climate  where  an  installation  is  required.  In  Creat  Britain, 
for  example,  the  entering  air  need  not  often  1)6  heated  to  over 
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Fiu.  142. — Indiroct  hcntor.     Hanil-controllod  arranRonient,  where  air  can  bo 
by-passod  through  opening  in  shoot-iron  casing  when  desired. 


80'    F.,    whilsL    in   American  practice    it   is    often    raised  over 
110^  F. 

Volume  of  Air  for  Gravity  Indirect  Heating. — The  fii-st  pro- 
cedure is  to  luscertain  the  lotul  heat  losses  from  a  room  as 
outlined  in  the  following  chapter,  and  then  to  estimate  the 
volume  of  air  that  will  yield  an  equivalent  quantity  of  heat  by 
falling  through  a  certain  temperature  range.  For  the  latter 
purpose  formula  23  may  be  used — 


from  which 


tr.s(T..  -  T 
Ta=    \,  +T  . 


(23) 
(24> 
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The  total  heat  to   be   added   to    the   cold   entering  air  is 
obtained  by  the  formula — 

U«  =  Qws{Ta  -t) (25) 

where    Q  =  volume  of  air  in  cubic  feet  per  hour  to  warm  an 
apartment  or  building. 
U  =  total  heat  lost  per  hour  by  apartment. 
Ua=  total  heat  to  be  added  to  the  external  air. 
w  =  density  of  air  per  cubic  foot. 
s  =  specific  heat  of  air. 
Ta  =  temperature  of  heated  air  entering  apartment. 
T  =  temperature  to  be  maintained  in  apartment. 
t  =  temperature  of  external  air. 
In  indirect  heating,  there  are  three  principal  temperatures 


Fig.  143. — Cast-iron  "  Vento  "  heater.     By  National  Radiator  Co.,  Ltd. 


with  wliich  one  is  concerned,  viz.  that  of  the  heated  air,  the 
average  of  the  apartment  warmed,  and  that  of  the  external  air. 
As  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  a  standard  temperature  to  fix  the 
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Wfi^'liL  uf  air  aiitl  to  simiilily  the  Inrmnhi',  70  l\  aiv  clioseu  lor 
this  imrpose.  The  sanu'  value  is  hir;,'uly  used  in  Aiueriean 
practice,  and  lor  the  sake  of  unilorniity  is  adopted  here.  The 
volume  of  air,  therefore,  in  passing'  throu^di  a  duct  is  a.«suiued  as 
measured  at  70  F.,  and  if  the  corrected  volume  for  any  other 
temperatun^  is  desired,  this  can  be  readily  obtained. 

Assuming,'  now  that  in  formula'  23  to  25  ir  is  taken  as 
007")  11).  pur  cubic  foot,  and  s  as  0*23.S,  the  followinj,'  simple 
rules  are  derived. 

Formulae  where  air  is  measured  at  70   F. — 

M  =  ./""^ m 


T.  =  ^y'  +  T (27) 

U„  =  «V (28) 


The  symbols  have  the  same  meanin;^  as  before.  Sup].)Ose 
now  that  the  volume  of  air  at  any  other  temperature  is  reciuired 
when  formuhe  2()  to  2S  are  used,  the  corrected  volume  is 
obtaineil  where  change  of  barometric  pressure  is  ignored  by 
the  rule — 

_  Q(4G0  -f  /.)  ,.Kn 

where  C,),,  =  volume  in  cubic  feet  at  temperature  desired. 
Q  =  volume  in  cubic  feet  at  7(r  F. 
/,.  =  l('mi)erature  corresponding  to  Q„. 
The  following  will  help  to  nuike  the  matter  clear. 
Kramplc  17.— If  IS.OOO  cubic  feet  of  air  enter  a  room  j)er 
hour,  and  the  total  heat  lost  by  the  cooling  agencies  is  10,(100 
r).Th.U.  per  hour,  determine — 

(«)  The  re([uired  temperature  of  the  entering  air  to  give  an 
average  internal  temperature  of  70'  F. 

(?»)  The  heat  absorbed  by  the  entering  air  when  the  external 
air  is  zero. 

(c)  The  volume  of  cold  air  flowing  to  the  heater,  and  of  that 
lejiving  the  registers  of  the  apartment. 
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The  first  part  (a)  is  obtained  by  formula  27 — 
where  T^  =  ^  +  T. 

Substituting  values — 

_  ^56  X  16,000x   ,   ^^ 
^"-y      18,000     J+'^' 

when  Ta  =  119|  ,  or  say  120°  F. 

The  second  po7'tion  (h)  can  be  found  by  formula  28 — 

where  U„  =  ^^^fg^- 

Substituting  values — 

18,000  X  (120  -  0) 

when  Ua  =  say  38,560  B.Th.U. 

The  part  (c)  may  be  solved  by  formula  29 — ■ 

where  0   -  ^^^^^  +  ^-> 

AMiere  (^.  -         ^^^       . 

Substituting  values  for  air  at  zero — 

_  18,000  X  (460  +  0) 
^" ~  530  ' 

when  Q   =  say  15,620  cubic  feet  flowing  to  heater. 

Substituting  temperature  value  at  register — 

_  18,000  X  (460  +  120) 
'^''  ~  530 

when  Q„  =  say  19,700  cubic  feet  at  register. 

Example  18. — The  heat  lost  by  the  cooling  agencies  of  a 
room  is  12,000  B.Th.U.  per  hour,  when  the  external  air  is  at 
30"  F.,  and  when  the  average  inside  air  is  at  00°  F.  Taking  the 
temperature  of  air  at  the  registers  as  80°  F.,  determine — 

(1)  Volume   of  air   required   to   maintain    temperature  of 

apartment. 

(2)  Heat  absorbed  by  entering  air. 
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The  first  part  may  be  solved  by  formula  2G — 
where  Q  =  ,,,        ,,.. 

la   ~    -I 

Substituting  values — 

_i'iC,  X  12,000 
^  -      SU  -  GO      ' 
wliou  Q  =  33,600  cubic  feet  measured  at  70^  F. 

Tlie  SL'Cnml  part  is  solved  by  r»>iiiiula  28 — 

,                                    TT         Q(Ta  -  i) 
where  U,,  = ir^ . 

00 

Substituting  values — 

,,    _  33.600  X  (80  -  30) 

when  Va  =  30,000  B.Th.U.  per  hour. 


CHAPTER   XVII 

HEAT  LOSSES  FKOM  BUILDINGS 

Heat  is  lost  by  conduction  through  windows,  walls,  ceilings, 
floors,  etc.,  by  air-outlet  channels,  by  crevices  due  to  poor 
construction,  and  by  the  diffusion  of  air  through  the  materials 
of  construction. 

The  volume  of  air  that  will  pass  through  external  walls 
depends  upon  their  degree  of  porosity,  and  in  some  cases  may 
equal  twice  the  capacity  of  an  apartment  per  hour.  As  a  rule, 
however,  it  will  be  less  than  this,  and  will  probably  not  exceed 
one  air  change  per  hour.  Much  depends  upon  the  construction, 
and  upon  how  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  walls  are  treated.  For 
example,  oil-painted  and  varnished  walls  will  lose  less  heat 
than  similar  ones  left  plain,  and  the  mere  re-papering  of  a  wall 
may  affect  its  rate  of  heat  transmission. 

Heat  Transmission  Coefficients. — For  convenience,  the  heat 
transferred  by  walls  and  other  cooling  agencies  is  often 
expressed  in  coeflFicients,  the  unit  of  area,  temperature,  and  time, 
being  a  square  foot,  one  degree  Fahrenheit,  and  one  hour 
respectively.  Thus  a  wall  coefficient  of  0*24  means  that  one 
square  foot  of  its  surface  will  transmit  0'24  B.Th.U.  per  hour 
per  degree  difference  of  temperature  between  the  internal  and 
external  ones.  The  flow  of  heat  through  surfaces  is  influenced 
in  different  ways,  such  as  by  their  nature,  thickness,  and  degree 
of  exposure.  For  example,  a  single  exposed  wall  in  a  room  will 
transmit  more  heat  per  unit  area  than  where  there  are  two  or 
more  similar  surfaces.  In  other  words,  the  single  wall  lias  a 
higher  transmission  coefficient.  Tliis  is  due  to  tlie  larger  per- 
centage of  radiant  heat  it  can  receive  from  the  warmer  interior 
walls. 

The  following  tables  give  coefficients  for  different  wall  and 
other  surfaces : — 
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TABLE   VI. 

COKFFICIENTS    l-XJK    BlMCK    WaLLK. 

Heat  tranKmittcd  in  British  thonual  units  per  square  foot  of  Burface  per  hour 
per  degree  difforeDce  of  temperature.  Authority,  Prof.  lieitscbel.  Values 
translated  by  Prof.  Kinealy. 


With  addlUonal  stuoe  fare. 

Hulluw  walls  with 

TliUkne«i 
..r  wall, 
lliclips. 

OutitiJe  wall; 
niie  RJile 
plftxteretl. 

0-49 

'J'4  tiui.  air  «pacv, 

*  iiu.  thick.         M  Ins.  thick.     I    12  liiit.  thick. 

! 

aiid  plkAtrrrU 
oiip  fldi". 

4 

8 

0-30 

0-31 

0-29                 0-2f. 

0-25 

12 

0-28 

0-25 

0-23                  0-21 

0-21 

17 

0-2-1 

0-22 

0-20                  019 

019 

21 

0-21 

Oil) 

018                  017 

OIG 

25 

018 

017 

OIC,                  015 

014 

29 

010 

015 

014         ,         013 

013 

33 

014 

— 

— 

012 

37 

012 
2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

4 

S 

6 

TABLE  VII. 

Heat  Transmission  Cokfficiknts  of  Different  Kinds  op  Walls. 

Heat  lost  in  British  thermal  units  per  square  foot  of  surface  per  hour  per 

degree  difTercncc  of  teinperaturo.     Inside  of  walls  plastered. 


HnllH  granite. 

Hollow  granite. 

Concrete. 

Sandstone. 

Ltmrstonp. 

Thlcknos« 

Anthoritlea. 

of  wall. 

iuchea. 

Prof.  1 

lomer. 

Prof.  ReltM^bel. 

4 





0-6 



— 

6 

— 

— 

0-5 

— 

— 

8 





0-42 

— 

— 

10 





0-.S7 

— 

— 

12 

0-4 

0-31 

0-34 

045 

0-49 

16 



— 

0-30 

0-39 

0-43 

18 

0-34 

0-27 

— 

0-36 

— 

20 

— 

— 

— 

0-35 

0-38 

21 

031 

0-25 

— 

— 

— 

24 

0-29 

0-24 

— 

0-31 

0-35 

27 

0-28 

0-23 

— 

— 

— 

28 

— 

— 

— 

028 

0-31 

30 

0-2G 

0-22 

— 

0-27 

— 

33 



— 

— 

0-26 

0-28 

33 

0-25 

0-21 

— 

— 

36 

0-2:3 

0-20 

— 

0-24 

0  26 

40 

0-22 

1         019 



0-22 

024 

44 







1        0-21 

0-23 

48 

— 

— 

— 

j        019 

0-21 

1 

2 

1      » 

4 

1           ^ 

6 
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TABLE   VIII. 

Heat  Transmission  Coefficients  of  Glass  and  of  other  Surfaces. 

Heat  lost  in  British  thermal  units  per  square  foot  of  surface  per  hour  per 
degree  difference  of  temperature. 

Sheet  glass  in  single  windows 1-0  to  1'03 

Sheet  glass  in  douhle  windows 0*6 

Double  sheet  glass 0'9 

Plate  glass .     0-75 

Single  skylight 1-09 

Double  skylight 0-5 

External  doors ....     1-0 

Interior  doors 0-44 

Single  flooring  and  plaster  ceiling 0'08 

Double  flooring  and  plaster  ceiling 0-07 

Single  wood  flooring ...     0-11 

Double  wood  flooring 0-09 

Lath  and  plaster  ceiling .      .     0'62 

Stud  partition  lath  and  plastered  one  side       .      .      .     0-60 
Stud  partition  lath  and  plastered  both  sides   .      .      .     0-35 
Outside  walls  of  frame  buildings  lath  and  plastered 
inside  and  boarded  outside.     Boards  overlapping 
and  J  inch  thick 

Do.  do.        paper  lined 

Do.  do.         1  inch  thick 

Do.  do.         IHnch  thick 

Do.  do.         2  inches  thick 

Do.  do.        3  inches  thick 


Slated  roof  with  lathed  rafters    , 

Slated  roof  with  boarded  rafters  one  side 

Galvanized  iron  roofing 


0-56 

0-35 

0-40 

0-32 

0-27 

0-20 

0-8 

0-35 

1-5  to  2 


The  values  given  in  Tables  VI.  to  VIII.  are  chiefly  conduction 
losses,  and  when  the  construction  permits  of  a  more  or  less 
considerable  air  leakage,  some  allowance  should  be  made  for 
this.  In  Tables  VI.  and  VII.,  a  difference  in  the  coefficients  for 
solid  and  hollow  walls  is  shown,  but  in  order  for  the  lower 
values  of  hollow  construction  to  hold  good,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  cavities  to  form  nearly  dead  spaces  for  air.  If  on  the  other 
hand  the  air  space  is  freely  ventilated,  instead  of  diminishing 
the  heat  transfer,  it  will  tend  rather  to  increase  it,  as  the 
external  air  is  l)rought  much  nearer  to  the  inner  surface  of  wall. 

Heat  absorbed  by  Air. — It  has  been  already  shown  that 
when  tlie  air  entering  an  apartment  is  dependent  upon  natural 
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liiws,  tho  vulumc  (lelivcred  will  vary  from  time  Id  lime.  For 
a  given  case,  the  varialtility  of  the  wiiul  alone  may  allect  the  air 
supply  hy  upwards  of  200  per  cent,  hi  very  high  Imildings, 
considerable  intiltration  of  air  will  often  occur  at  the  lower 
floors  through  the  aspirating  ellect  of  staircase  wells  and 
elevator  shafts,  and  these  factors  should  be  taken  into  account. 
Much  discretion  is  required  in  even  approximating  the  jtroliable 
supply  t>f  air,  but  a  common  allowance  where  no  special  inlets 
are  provided  for  ordinary  rooms  is  one  air  change  [)er  hour. 
On  tho  other  hand,  if  e.xhaust  flues  or  chimneys  are  in  use,  not 
less  than  three  air  changes  should  be  allowed. 

Tho  heat  absorbed  by  air  may  be  calculated  by  formula  2'), 
and  by  formula  2S  when  the  volumt"  is  measured  7<i    V. 

Heat  lost  by  Walls,  Glass,  and  other  Cooling  Surfaces,  may 
be  expressed  by  the  following: — 

U,  =  (A,/.-,  4- A,/.-,  +  A3/.-3+XT-0     .     (30) 

where    Uc  =  heat    lost    in    Uiitish    thermal    units    by    cooling 
surfaces. 
A1A2A3  =  area   in   scpiare   feet   of  the  surfaces  under  con- 
sideration. 
kih:2/i3  =  heat   transmission  coollicients   agreeing  with  the 
surfaces  A1A2A;). 
T  =  average  temperature  of  air  in  contact  with  surfaces. 
t  =  temperature  of  external  air. 

Formula  oO  will  give  approximately  correct  results  for  glass 
ami  other  thin  materials  and  for  walls  where  the  teniiKjrature 
conditions  remain  unaltered  for  a  prolonged  time.  External 
temperatures,  however,  vary  very  rapidly,  and  a.s  thick  walls 
have  a  considerable  thermal  capacity,  the  rate  of  heat  transfer 
through  these  does  not  vary  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  thinner 
surfaces.  There  is  great  ditticulty  in  a.scertainiug  the  exact 
rate  of  lieat  transmission  througli  a  wall  at  any  particular  time, 
and  the  thicker  it  is  the  more  uncertain  are  the  results. 

Effect  of  Wind  on  Walls. — It  is  found  that  the  heat  transfer 
through  walls  is  apprecial»ly  influenced  by  the  velocity  of  the 
wind,  but  its  immediate  effect  may  not  be  so  pronounced 
upon  the  quantity  of  heat  recpiired  for  a  certain  room  as  its 
indirect  influence.     For  example,  the  first  etTect  of  an  increased 
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wind  velocity  on  thick  homogeneous  walls  appears  to  be  the 
abstraction  of  heat  from  the  walls  themselves,  whilst  afterwards 
the  flow  of  heat  into  the  walls  is  increased  by  virtue  of  the 
diminished  temperature  of  the  mass.  The  latter  effect  may 
even  occur  for  a  time  when  the  wind  velocity  has  fallen,  and 
when  the  external  temperature  is  somewhat  raised. 

This  view  of  the  problem  may  account  for  the  maximum  loss 
of  heat  from  buildings  not  always  coinciding  with  the  precise 
period  of  the  lowest  external  temperatures. 

The  height  of  rooms  also  affects  the  rate  of  heat  trans- 
mission, owing  to  the  mean  temperature  being  raised.  There  is, 
however,  some  difficulty  in  formulating  a  rule  that  will  give 
the  average  temperature  for  all  heights  and  conditions  of  rooms. 
Prof.  Eietschel  gives  the  formula — 

Ti  =  {0015T(H  -  10)1-  +  T  .     .     .     (31) 

where  Ti  =  average  air  temperature. 

T  =  air  temperature  beneath  breathing  line. 
H  =  height  of  room  in  feet. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  formula  has  been  based  for 
a  standard  height  of  10  feet,  but  according  to  its  author  it  is 
only  applicable  where  Ti  does  not  exceed  1"15T. 

Total  Heat  Losses  from  Rooms. — When  estimating  the 
whole  of  the  heat  lost  from  an  apartment,  it  is  usual  to  take 
into  account  the  principal  cooling  agencies  and  to  allow  a 
certain  percentage  for  the  less  important  surfaces,  also  for 
the  aspect  and  degree  of  exposure.  The  different  heat  losses 
may  be  independently  estimated  and  tabulated,  or  they  may  be 
expressed  by  a  general  formula — 

U  =/(0-01GQ  +  0/.-1  -f  WZ',  +  Ah}(T  -  t)  .     (32) 

where  U  =  total  heat  lost  in  British  thermal  units  per  hour. 

/  =  variable  factor  for  height  of  rooms,  aspect,  minor 

losses,  and  heating  periods. 
Q  =  volume  of  air  entering  room  per  hour. 
G  =  area  of  exposed  glass  in  square  feet. 
W  =  area  of  exposed  wall  in  square  feet. 
T  =  internal  temperature  at,  say,  4  feet  from  floor. 
t  =  external  temperature. 
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A  =  area  of  any  otlier  important  cooling  surface. 
/•,/.a/-3  =  heat  transmission  coellicients  agreeing  with  d,  \V 
and  A. 

TABLE   IX. 
Ai'i'itoxiMATE  Value  ok  /. 


Tcmpermture«. 

Height  of  rooms  lu  fi-ot 

Kxteniiil  ;(ii  . 
Internal  dd  . 

105  1-4 
115-1-5 
1-2  -1-56 

Kxtornal  (P. 
Internal  H)°. 

12  and  undor    .... 

13  to  16 

17  to  20 

1-05-1-4 
11  -1-45 
116-1-6 

1 

2 

8 

Where  provision  is  made  fur  natural  or  gravity  ventilation, 
the  volume  of  air  entering  an  apartment  may  he  roughly 
estimated  hy  the  following  rule  : — 

/H(T  -  0 

where    Q  =  volume  of  air  in  cubic  feet  per  hour. 
a  =  sectional  area  of  duct  in  inches. 
H  =  height  of  diict  in  feet. 
T  =  average  temperature  of  air  in  duct. 
/  =  temperature  of  external  air. 

TABLE  X. 
Volume  ok  Am  in  Feet  dklivehed  i'eb  Square  Inch  ok  Duct  Area 

I'EB   HOUB. 

Calculated  by  Formula  33. 


Tomp.  of  oxtornal  air,  Fahr. 

0 

20 

40 
70 

80     1     40 

50 

.\vcrage  room  temp.,  Fahr. 

70 

70 

60     1     60 

60 

Height  ofdact  in  feet. 

Volume  of  «ir  ia  cab.  leet.  per  tqnsue  inch  of  duct  are* 
per  hour. 

5 

69 

58 

44 

44 

36           25 

10 

98 

82 

62 

63 

51 

35 

20 

140 

115 

87 

88 

72 

50 

30 

171 

141 

107 

108 

88 

61 

40 

197 

163 

124 

125 

100 

71 

60 

'220 

182 

138 

140 

113 

79 

60 

2i2 

200 

152 

153 

124 

87 

70 

261 

216 

164 

165 

134 

94 

80 

27U 

231 

175 
.      4 

177 

143 

100 

1 

a 

8 

5      '      6 

7 
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Examjjle  19. — Assume  the  heat  lost  by  the  following  is 
required.  Eoom  14  feet  high,  southern  exposure,  external 
temperature  30^  F.,  and  internal  60°  F.  There  is  a  ventilat- 
ing stack  40  feet  high  having  a  cross-sectional  area  of  110  square 
inches  with  corresponding  air-inlet  duct.  Take  the  temperature 
difference  for  estimating  capacity  of  outlet  shaft  as  20°  F. 
External  wall  area  210  square  feet,  and  70  square  feet  of  sheet 
glass,  their  heat  transmission  coefficients  being  taken  as  021 
and  I'O  respectively. 

By  formula  32 — 

U  =  /(0-016Q  4-  G/.-1  +  WA'aXT  -  t) 

For  a  temperature  difference  of  20°  F.  when  the  internal 
temperature  is  60°,  the  discharging  capacity  of  the  outlet  duct 
will,  according  to  column  6  of  Table  X.,  be  100  cubic  feet  per 
hour  per  square  inch  of  section.  Therefore  for  an  area  of 
110  square  inches  the  volume  of  air  discharged  will  be 
110  X  100  =  11,000  cubic  feet.  The  value  of  /  is  obtained 
from  Table  IX.,  and  for  this  case  may  be  assumed  as  1*15. 
Substituting  vaUies — 

U  =  1-15X  |(0016xll,000)  +  (70xl)  +  (210x0-21)} 

x(60-30) 
U  =  1-15  X  (176  -f  70  +  44)  X  30 ; 
when    U  =  say  10,000  B.Th.U. 

Formula  32  may  be  simplified  by  embodying  values  which 
represent  certain  conditions.  Thus,  if  a  12-feet  room  that  is 
regularly  heated  be  considered,  the  wall  coefficient  being 
0*28,  glass  coefficient  1'03,  northern  aspect,  and  the  value  of  / 
from  Table  IX.  be  taken  as  1*2  and  1*25  respectively,  the 
following  are  obtained  :  — 

For  zero  outside  and  70"  inside 

U  =  1-34Q  +  86G  +  23W    .     .     .     (34) 
For  30°  outside  and  60"  F.  inside 

U  =  0-6Q  +  39G  -f  low     .     .     .     (35) 


CHArTKi:    will 
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Heat  emitted  by  Direct  Surfaces. — Tli''  quantity  of  heat  trans- 
iiiitteil  l»y  those  siu laces  is  j,Mven  in  Tables  XI.  and  XII.  Tiiese 
values  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  often  "iiven,  but  the 
writer  believes  they  represent  those  usually  obtained  in  practice. 
As  shown  in  a  previous  chapter,  many  factors  influence  the  lluw 
of  heat  throufjh  surfaces,  so  that  the  values  jjjiven  can  be  only 
appntximately  correct.  In  mncli  of  the  experimental  work  in 
connection  with  the  transfer  of  heat  fnjm  radiators,  these  sur- 
faces have  been  t<io  favourably  located,  and  so  results  have  been 
f'iven  whicli  are  not  obtainable  in  general  work. 

TAliLE   XL 
Heat  emitted  in  British  Therm  a  i.  Units  per  Hoor  per  Foot  Run  of 

Wuougut-Iron  Pipe. 

For  tho  emission  from  cast-iron  pipes,  assume  their  diameters  half  an  incli 

larger  than  the  corresponding  Iwro  of  wrouKht-iron  pipes. 


Me«n  tempcrmture  difTcrenco  betwepu  lieAtioK  medium  and  that  of 

ipartmeDt  warmed.     Dor.  Fabr. 

Horo  of  pipe 
111  hicbm. 

GO 

70 

80     90 

100 

110 

120    130    140 

1 

1          I 
150    160  1  170 

1         1 

180 

_-__ 

B  Tb.U.  emitted  per  foot  ran  of  pipe  per  boar. 

i 

29 

35 

42      50      56      64 

71 

77      85 

93 

100 

108 

118 

i 

34 

42 

50 

57'    65 

72 

80 

88      97 

106 

115 

120 

136 

1 

40 

49 

58 

66  1    75 

84 

93 

104     114  1  124 

134 

144 

156 

n 

48 

56 

66 

77  1    88 

100 

110 

122    182  1  146 

168 

174 

190 

u 

52 

64 

75 

8()      98 

112 

124 

136     150    164 

179 

192 

210 

2 

G4 

76 

88 

102    116 

131 

146 

160    178    195 

210 

228 

245 

2i 

74 

88 

104 

120    13r>     1.54 

172     188    2a')    225 

247 

26.S 

290 

3 

87 

103 

122 

140     IfiO 

179 

200    219     210    262 

2H7 

311 

340 

31 

97 

117 

137 

156    179 

200 

221    245    270    2*jrt 

321 

ar^) 

.H,St) 

4 

108 

l.SO 

151 

172    198 

221 

246 

274    3<X)    328 

355 

389 

420 

*\ 

118 

142 

165 

190    216 

242 

270 

298    327    358 

390 

425 

460 

5 

129 

157 

181 

210    239 

269    299 

330    361    395 

432 

470 

5a5 

6 

150 

180 

212 

245    280 

1 

315    352 

390    430 

470 

510 

560 

605 

1 

o 

fl 

1 

1 

r>      r, 

7         <? 

0       10 

11 

l-J 

H 

11 
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TABLE   XII. 

Heat  emitted  in  Biutish  Thebmad  Units  per  Hour  per  Square  Foot 
OP  Radiator  Surface  when  placed  against  External  Walls. 


Single-colmuu 

Two-column            Three-column 

Four-column 

radiator. 

radiator.                    radiator. 

radiator. 

Mean  difference 

of  temp,  of  heating 

medium  and  tliat 

Height  of  radiators,  36  inches. 

of  apartment. 

Ueg.  F. 

B.Th.U.  emitted  per  square  foot  surface 

40 

54 

49 

45 

39 

45 

02 

56 

50 

45 

50 

68 

63 

57 

52 

55 

76 

68 

63 

57 

60 

85 

77 

72 

63 

65 

94 

85 

77 

09 

70 

103 

93 

85 

76 

75 

110 

100 

92 

83 

80 

120 

109 

100 

90 

85 

130 

118 

108 

95 

90 

140 

126 

115 

103 

95 

148 

135 

123 

110 

100 

158 

143 

130 

117 

105 

168 

152 

140 

125 

110 

175 

160 

148 

132 

115 

186 

170 

155 

140 

120 

200 

180 

165 

150 

125 

210 

190 

175 

156 

130 

220 

202 

183 

165 

135 

230 

210 

192 

178 

140 

242 

221 

202 

182 

145 

252 

230 

210 

190 

150 

263 

242 

219 

196 

IGO 

285 

262 

288 

215 

170 

310 

283 

257 

230 

180 

332 

305 

275 

247 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Heat  emitted  from  Ventilating  Radiators. — This  varies  with 
the  different  forms  of  radiators,  the  velocity  of  the  air  over  the 
surfaces,  and  the  degree  of  contact.  These  factors  differ  widely 
in  the  various  types,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  exact  values. 
For  similar  types  of  radiators,  it  is  often  assumed,  however,  tliat 
their  transmission  values  exceed  those  in  Table  XI T.  by  15  to  30 
per  cent.,  according  to  the  form  the  air  inlet  takes. 

Heat  emitted  by  Gravity  Indirect  Heaters. — For  determining 
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the  rise  of  the  air  temperature  after  flowing  through  ludirect 
Heaters  and  tht;  average  heat  emitted  \k'V  stjuaro  foot  of  surface, 
the  following  eight  charts  have  Itecii  prepared.  Those  from 
1  to  4  are  for  heaters  formed  of  1-inch  piping,  where  the  fi-ee 
air  space  is  ap[)roximately  5."»  per  cent,  of  the  total  face  area. 
Each  section  consists  nf  four  tubes  deep  which  are  spaced  with 
2.4 -inch  centres.  Charts  o  to  8  are  for  "  Veuto"  Heatei-s  witli 
standard  spacing,  the  free  area  being  44  per  cent,  of  the  total 
face  area. 


Chaut  1. 

Temperaturo  to  which  air  is  warmed  by  indirect  heaters  of  1-inch  diameter 
piping  when  tlio  sections  are  four  pipes  deep.  Also  heat  emitted  per 
square  foot  of  pipe  surface  per  hour.  Steam  pressure,  6  11).  per  stjuare 
in.  (equivalent  temperature,  227  Fahr.).  Temperature  of  entering  air, 
30    Fiihr. 
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Chart  2. 

Temperature  to  which  air  is  warmed  by  indirect  heaters  of  1-inch  diameter 
piping,  when  the  sections  are  four  pipes  deep.  Also  heat  emitted  per 
square  foot  of  pipe  surface  per  hour.  Average  water  temperature,  160^ 
Fahr.     Temperature  of  entering  air,  SC  Fahr. 


Velocity  of  Air   vv  Feet  per    Trvinicte 
at  70°  FoAV 

Chart  3. 
Temperature  to  which  air  is  warmed  by  indirect  heaters  of  1-inch  diameter 
piping,  when  the  sections  are  four  pipes  deep.  Also  heat  emitted  per 
square  foot  of  pipe  surface  per  hour.  Steam  pressure  5  lb.  per  square 
inch  (equivalent  temperature,  227°  Fahr.).  Temperature  of  entering  air, 
0'  Fahr. 
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ClIAUT   4. 

Temporaturo  to  which  iiir  is  wiiruiLd  by  indirect  beaters  of  l-inch  diameter 
piping  when  the  sections  are  four  pipes  deep.  Also  heat  emitted  per 
square  foot  of  surface  per  hour.  Average  water  temperature,  l.SO"  Fabr. 
Temperature  of  entering  air,  0    Fahr. 
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Chart  5. 
Temperature  to  wliiili  air  is  warmed  by  "regular  sections"  of  "  Vento 
beaters."  Also  heat  emitted  [)or  sipiare  foot  of  surface  per  liour.  Steam 
pressure,  5  lb.  per  s<iuare  inch  (equivalent  temperature,  'llT  Fahr.).  Tem- 
perature of  entering  air,  SC  Fahr.  Values  are  taken  from  "  Engineering 
Data  on  Vento  Heaters,"  by  the  American  Radiator  Co. 
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Chabt  6. 

Temperature  to  which  air  is  warmed  by  "  Regular  Vento  Heaters."  Also  heat 
emitted  per  square  foot  of  surface  per  hour.  Average  water  temperature, 
]  80°  Fahr.  Temperature  of  entering  air,  30°  Fahr.  Values  taken  from 
"  Engineering  Data  on  Vento  Heaters."     By  the  American  Radiator  Co. 
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Chart  7. 

Temperature  to  which  air  is  warmed  by  "  Regular  Vento  Heaters."  Also  heat 
emitted  per  square  foot  of  surface  per  hour.  Steam  pressure,  5  lbs.  per 
square  inch  (equivalent  temperature,  227°  Fahr.).  Temperature  of  entering 
air,  0°  Fahr.     Values  taken  from  "  Engineering  Data  on  Vento  Heaters." 
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Chaht  8. 

Temporaturo  to  which  air  is  warmed  by  "  Rogiilar  Vonto  HcatorH."  Also  heat 
omitted  per  B(iuarc  foot  of  surface  per  hour.  Average  water  temperature, 
180°  Fahr.  Temporaturo  of  entering  air,  0^  Fahr.  Values  takou  from 
"  Engineering  Data  on  Vcnto  Heaters." 
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When  an  onliiiary  ratliatnr  is  li^catcd  lieliind  a  wain.scot- 
ini,'  or  similar  coverinj^.  the  heat  emitted  hy  it  may  bo  taken  as 
from  oO  to  7'>  per  eent.  of  that  given  in  Talde  XII.,  the  e.xact 
vahie  depending  upon  the  provision  made  for  the  circulation  of 
the  ail-. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

AKEA   OF   HEATING   SURFACE   TO    WAllM    BUILDINGS 

Different  methods  are  adopted  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
heating  surface  to  produce  a  given  effect,  but  in  the  more 
accurate  ones,  the  total  heat  losses  are  estimated  as  closely  as 
possible,  whilst  the  latter  values  are  divided  by  the  heat  trans- 
mitted per  square  foot  of  surface.  This  quantity  may  be  ex- 
pressed as  a  formula,  or  the  various  factors  may  be  arranged  in 
a  tabular  form. 

Formula  for  estimating  Direct  Heating  Surfaces, — 

^       iO-OlGQ  +  Gh  +  W7.'2  +  Aks)(T  -  t)  ,^  „, 

it  =  / ^ .     .     (db) 

where   E  =  total  heating  surface  in  square  feet. 

/  =  variable  factor  for  exposure,  etc..  Table  IX. 
Q  =  volume  of  air  in  cubic  feet  entering  room  per  hour. 
G  =  area  of  exposed  glass  in  square  feet. 
W  =  area  of  exposed  wall  in  square  feet. 
A  =  area  of  other  important  cooling  surfaces  in  square 

feet. 
T  =  internal  temperature. 
t  =  external  temperature. 

K  =  heat  emitted  per  square  foot  of  surface  per  hour. 
k-^  Z'2  /13  =  heat  transmission  coefficients  agreeing  with  G,  W, 
and  A  (see  Chapter  XVII.). 

Where,  however,  definite  values  are  assigned,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  approximations,  formula  36  may  be  simplified. 
For  example,  assume  that  the  air  exchange  of  a  room  and  the 
external  walls  and  glass  form  the  principal  cooling  agencies, 
and  the  transmission  coeilicients  for  the  two  latter  are  taken 
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as  0-:i  and  10  respectively.     Let  /  =  11  an»l  K  =  15U  lur  hot 
water  heatini,'  and  '2r>()  lor  low-pre<sure  steam  heating'. 

For  Hot  Water  Heating,  wiien  llic  internal  teniperatui-e  is 
OU    ]"'.  and  that  outside  .iU  — 

I'         ^^    ^   ^^    _L   ^^  /•^7^ 

^'  =  .m  +  4-5  +  1.^         •    •    ■    ^^^> 

70    inside  and  U   outside — 

For  Low-Pressure  Steam  Heating.  —  Internal  ieni[»erature  )»U 

and  exlenial  air  .'•()    I".- 

^-^-^>^   •   ^-      (-) 

Intxirnal  tfinperature  70    and  external  air  zero — 

Forinula3  37  to  40  are,  of  course,  only  api)li(able  tor  the 
conditions  given.  It  will  be  found  that  the  foriuuhe  by 
dilFerent  writers  give  dillereut  amounts  of  heating  surface  to 
produce  the  same  eflect,  but  there  is  nothin;^  sin<^Milar  in  this, 
as  the  dilVereuce  iu  the  eoetlicients  used  and  the  temperature 
range  adopted  may  easily  account  for  any  seeming  discrepancy. 
Moreover,  the  kind  of  surface  used  and  its  jiosition  affect  the 
amount  required.  FormuUe  37  and  38  are  based  upon  each 
stjuaro  foot  of  surHice  transmitting  150  B.Th.U.  per  hour,  and 
aee<»rding  to  column  3  of  Table  XII.,  this  etiincides  with  that 
emitted  from  a  two-column  radiator  for  a  temperature  dill'ereuce 
of  105  .  In  Great  Britain,  however,  the  external  temperature 
is  oidy  as  low  as  30  F.  for  very  brief  perioils,  the  average  for 
the  six  coldest  months  being  about  40  F.  Now,  if  the  internal 
temperature  is  maintained  at  60  ,  the  average  amount  of  heat 
lost  from  an  ajKirtnient  is  only  about  two-thirds  of  that  allowed 
in  formula  3t>.  In  other  words,  the  average  amount  of  heat 
transmitted  per  square  foot  of  surface  would  only  require  to 
be  100  IJ.Th.U.,  which  are  emitted,  according  to  Table  XII.,  by 
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a  two-columu  radiator  with  a  temperature  difference  of  about 
75°.  Thus  the  heating  medium  for  average  winter  conditions 
would  not  require  to  exceed  75  +  60  =  ISS"",  whilst  for  an 
external   temperature  of  30^  F.  it  would  require  to  be  about 

105  -f  60  =  165^  F. 

When  applying  the  general  formula  36,  it  is  not  always 
desirable  to  take  the  lowest  temperature  recorded,  for  the 
thermal  capacity  of  the  apparatus  and  that  of  the  building 
itself  may  be  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  any  abnormally 
low  temperature  of  short  duration.  As  stated  elsewhere,  there 
is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  volume  of  air  that  enters  an 
apartment,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  where  vent  flues  are 
provided.  Judgment,  however,  is  the  dominant  factor  in  this 
matter,  but  where  no  special  provision  is  made  for  ventilation, 
the  air  exchange  per  hour  is  often  assumed  as  being  from  1  to 
1^  times  the  capacity. 

Example  20. — Determine  the  area  of  single-column  radiator 
surface  for  warming  a  room  with  northern  exposure  when  the 
remaining  factors  are  as  follows  :  Capacity,  4500  cubic  feet ; 
height,  15  feet ;  80  square  feet  plate  glass ;  420  square  feet  of 
14-inch  brick  wall ;  air  exchanged  twice  per  hour ;  external 
temperature  oO"  and  that  inside  60''  F.,  whilst  the  average 
water  temperature  is  180^  F. 

By  formula  36 — 

^        ,(0-016Q  +  Gh  +  WZ'aXT  -  t) 

i-  =J  K  • 

From  Table  VIII.,  the  glass  coefficient  is  075,  that  for  the  wall 
from  Table  VI.  about  0-26,  whilst  the  value  of/  from  Table  IX., 
may  be  assumed  as  1-25.  The  mean  difference  between  the 
heating  medium  and  the  temperature  of  apartment  will  be 
180  -  00  =  120",  and  for  this  Table  XIl.  gives  the  emission  per 
square  foot  of  single-column  radiator  as  200  B.Th.U. 

Substituting  values, 

E  =  l-25 

{(0-016  X  2  X  4500)-f-(80  x  0-75)+(420  x  026)}  x  (60-30) 
^  '  200 

1-25x313x30 
-^'~  200 

when  11  =  59  square  feet. 
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E.rample  21. — Consider  the  same  room  as  in  the  previous 
example,  but  assume  the  internal  temperature  to  be  70^  and  the 
external  air  to  be  zero,  with  one  exchange  of  air  per  hour,  the 
other  values  as  before. 

Here  the  temperature  difference  between  the  heating 
medium  and  the  room  is  180  —  70  =  110"  F.,  and  in  Table  XII. 
a  single-column  radiator  for  this  difference  emits  175  B.Th.U. 
per  square  foot  per  hour. 

By  formula  36 — 

^  _  ^(0-016Q-fG7.'i  +  W/.:2)(T-0 
Substituting  values. 


E  =  l-25x 

1-25x241x70 


{(0-016  X 4500)-K80 X  0-75)4- (420  x  0-26)}  x  70 
175 


Pt  = 


175 


when  It  =  120  square  feet. 

The  particulars  for  estimating  the  heating  surface  may  be 
tabulated  in  any  form  that  is  convenient.  A  method  is  given 
on  p.  219,  and  the  values  from  Examples  20  and  21  are  included. 

Size  of  Ducts  for  Gravity  Indirect  Heaters. — It  is  desirable 
to  regulate  the  size  of  these  ducts  for  a  minimum  velocity 
which  will  vary  according  to  their  height.  For  tliis  purpose,  the 
following  Table  is  given : — ■ 


TABLE   XIII. 
Approximate  Velocities  thbough  Ducts  op  Vabying  Heights. 


.    Velocity  in  feet  per  minute. 

MiUI  ciiinutcs. 

Colder  climates. 

10 
20 
30 
40 
50 

180 
240 
300 
360 
420 

200 
2b0 
360 
420 

480 

1 

2 

3 
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When  the  jx-rmissiMe  velocity  is  known,  the  area  of  iluet 
may  be  deteiinineil  by  the  rule — 

2  40 
"=      y (-il) 

whore  a  =  area  of  duct  in  scjuare  inches. 

Q,  =  cubic  feet  of  air  llowin^'  through  duet  ]ier  liotii-. 
V  =  air  velocity  in  feet  per  minute. 

The  width  of  a  duct,  where  possible,  should  be  kept  within 
twice  its  (Ifi)tli. 

Size  of  Gravity  Indirect  Heaters. — The  dimensions  of  an 
indirect  heater  are  governed  by  its  free  area  and  that  of  the  air 
velocity  throuj,'h  it.  The  velocity  of  air  through  a  gravity  heater 
should  be  kept  fairly  low  as  a  rule,  or  there  may  be  dilliculty 
in  raising  the  air  to  the  temperature  desired.  For  giving  the 
a])i>roximate  size  of  Indirect  Heater,  formula  42  may  be  used, 
after  which  the  correct  dimensions  can  be  readily  obtained. 

H^ (-) 

where  A  =  face  area  of  heater  in  inclu's. 

Q  =  volume  of  air  in  cubic  feet  llowing  through  heater 

per  hour. 
p  =  j)ercentage  area  of  free  air  space  in  terms  of  total 

face  area. 
\ I  =  velocity  of  air  through  heater  per  minute. 
A'mmple  22. — Assuming  tiie  velocity  through  a  heater  to  be 
100  feet  per  minute  and  the  volume  of  air  tlelivered  1.3,000 
cubic  feet  per  hour,  wiiat  size  of  heater  section  would  be  neces- 
.sary  when  fornu'd  of  1-inch  piping,   the   free  air  space  being 
ft.S  per  cent,  of  the  face  area  ' 
liy  formula  42 

A  =  -'f 

Substituting  values, 

2-4  X  15,000 
*    ~    (»,";Yx  ion 

when  .\  =  679  square  inches  a^  the  appmNimate  face  area. 
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Assuming  now  that  the  length  of  heater  is  fixed  as  30  inches, 

679 
then  -^  =  22  66  in.  as  the  width.    The  latter  value  may  require 

correcting,  as  the  tubes  would  be  a  definite  distance  apart.     For 

example,  to  give  53  per  cent,  of  free  area  at  the  face  of  heater, 

tubes  of  1  inch  diameter  would  require  to  be  spaced  with  2|-inch 

centres,  whilst  the  pipes,  if  staggered  as  in  Fig.  142,  but  with 

an  equal  number  of  tubes  in  each  row,  would  take  up  nearly  an 

additional  2 f  inches  of  width. 

The  number  of  tubes,  therefore,  in  each  row  of  a  section  for 

the  case  in  hand  will  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  approximate 

22-66 
width   by  the  spacing,  which  in  round  figures  is      ^_   =  8. 

Ji'  l  o 

Correcting  for  the  exact  width,  2*75  x  8  =  22  when  the  size  of 
heater  required  in  inches  is  30  by  22. 

To  find  the  area  of  the  heating  surface  in  feet  of  1  in. 
diameter  iron  tubing,  divide  the  total  length  of  piping  by  3. 

The  calculations  for  indirect  heaters  are  simplified  by  using 
standard  sizes,  as  the  following  example  shows  : — 

Example  23. — Take  the  same  air  volume  and  velocity  as  in 
the  last  example,  but  assume  that  a  "  Vento  "  indirect  heater  is 
used  which  has  44  per  cent,  of  free  air  space  at  its  face. 

Applying  formula  41 — 

2-4Q 

Substituting  values, 

_  2-4  X  15,000 
"'~  100        ' 

when  a  =  360  square  inches  or  2*5  square  feet,  as  the  required 

free  air  space  at  the  face  of  section. 

Each  "regular  40-inch"  loop  is  listed  as  having  a  length  of 

41  jY,  inches,  and  containing  at  its  face  0-62  square  foot  of  free 

air  space,  the  loops  being  5  inches  in  width.     The  number  of 

2'o 
loops  to  give  the  free  air  space  required  will  be  ^^  =  403,  or 

say  4,  and  the  width  occupied  by  the  loops  when  joined  will 
be  5  X  4  =  20  inches,  giving  the  total  face  size  of  section  in 
inches  as  41  j^,  by  20. 
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Application  of  Charts  for  Indirect  Heaters. — To  do  this,  two 
turthur  examples  will  be  considcrcil  iii  which  the  air  volume 
to  produce  a  giveu  ellect  ami  the  size  of  the  ducts  are  both  taken 
iu  account. 

Exatnple  24. — Two  adjoining  rooms  with  noithern  exposure 
and  11  feet  in  height  are  warmed  with  gravity  indirect  heaters. 
Room  No.  1  lias  iL'O  square  feet  of  18-inch  brick  wall,  70  scjuare 
feet  sheet  glass,  whilst  the  inwaril  leakage  of  cold  aii-  will  be 
assumed  as  800  cubic  feet  per  hour,  lloom  No.  2  has  220  square 
feet  of  18-inch  brick  wall,  ir»0  square  feet  of  slieet  glass,  and 
an  assumed  inward  air  leakage  t»f  1200  cubic  feet  per  hour.  The 
velocities  of  air  through  ducts  and  heaters  to  be  taken  as  180 
and  00  feet  i)er  minute  respectively.  Internal  temjierature  to 
be  maintained  at  GO  Fahr.,  when  that  outside  is  \\0°  Fahr.  Air 
temperature  at  registers  for  these  conditions  to  be  about  90^  Fahr., 
the  heater  being  formed  in  sections  of  1-inch  piping,  spaced 
with  2 2 -inch  centres.  Steam  pressure  in  heater  ')  lb.  per 
S([uaro  inch,  and  the  free  area  of  the  registers  GO  per  cent,  of 
their  total  surface. 

Determine — (d)  Heat  lost  by  each  room  per  hour. 

(/')  Volume  of  air  to  maintain  temperature  of 
each  room. 

(c)  Size  of  air  ducts. 

ill)  Size  of  registers. 

(c)  Size  of  intake  duct. 

(/)  Size  of  heater. 
The  heat  lost  may  he  determined  hf  formula  32, 

where  U  =/(0-01GQ  -f  CJ/.-.  +  W/a  +  A/aXT  -/)• 

For  this/  may  be  taken  from  Table  IX.  as  115. 
Substituting  values  for  Uoom  No.  1, 

U  =  1  15  ((OOIG  X  800)  +  (70  X  1 )  +  (120  X  0-23))  x  (GO  -  30). 

U=  1-15  X  110  X  30. 

when  U  =  3800  B.Th.U.  per  hour  nearly. 

Substituting  values  for  Ivooni  No.  2, 

U  =  l-ir»((001G  X  1200)  +  (130  X  l)4-(220  x  0-23)}  x(GO-  .30). 
when  U  =  6900  B  Th  U.  per  hour. 
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Volume  of  Air  to  maintain  Temperature   is  found  by  for- 
mula 26, 

where  Q  =  ^'   _  „, 

Substituting  values  for  Room  No.  1, 

.^  ^  56  X  3800 
^  ~    90  -  60  ' 

when  Q  =  7100  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

Substituting  values  for  Eoom  No.  2, 

56  X  6900 
^-    90  -  60  ' 
when  Q  =  12,880  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

Size  of  Air  Ducts  to  Apartments   may  be  determined   by 
formula  41, 

,  2-4Q 

where  a  =  -^^ 

Substituting  values  for  Eoom  No.  1, 

_  2-4  X  7100 
''~        180        ' 
w^hen  a  =  95  square  inches,  or  12"  x  8"  opening. 

Substituting  values  for  Room  No.  2, 

2-4  X  12,880 
180 
when  a  =  172  square  inches,  or  12"  X  15"  opening. 


^  ~  180 


Size  of  Registers  is  found  by  dividing  cross-sectional  area  of 

ducts  by  0*0. 

For  Room  No.  1, 

95 
Area  of  register  =  tt-  =  158  square  inches,  say  size  0"  x  18". 


For  Room  No.  2, 

17 
0- 


172 
Area  of  register  =  .  T  =  286  square  inches,  say  size  14"  X  22". 
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Size  of  Intake  Duct. — Assuinin;^  the  air  velocity  as  belbro, 
tho  arc.i  of  ilii^  will  bo  c(iiial  to  tlio  sum  of  tlie  areas  of  the 
"  ii|t-(as|.  "  ducts,  which  for  the  two  uiidcr  consideration  will  l)e 
'.•5  -I-  172  =  267  square  inches. 

Size  of  Heater.  The  :i]i])Hixiinatc  face  area  of  lieater  may 
be  found  i»v  formula  4l\ 

where  A  =     __ 

The  velocity  through  the  heater  is  given  as  00  feet  per 
minute,  and  the  value  of  |?  when  the  tubes  are  spaced  with 
2.?-inch  centres  is  about  O'a.'J.  The  volume  of  air  for  both 
rooms  is  7100  +  12.880  =  19,980  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

SuV)stituting  values, 

_  2-4  X  19,980 
~    0-53  X  90    • 
when  A  =  1006  square  inches. 

.Vssumin;^  the  heater  to  take  a  form  similar  to  that  in 
Fig.  142  with  tubes  40  inches  in  length,  its  approximate  width 
will  be  ^$lr-  =  251  inches.  The  latter  value  divided  by  2713 
gives  91,  or  9  tuln^s  per  row,  whilst  the  exact  width  will  be 
2'7-''>  X  9  =  24"7;">  inches.  The  face  of  a  section  in  inches  will 
therefore  be  40  by  24J. 

The  number  of  sections  is  found  from  chart  1,  p.  211, 
which,  for  a  velocity  of  90  feet  per  minute,  gives  two.  The 
final  temperature,  however,  that  may  be  obtained  by  two  sections 
with  air  entering  at  iJO^Fahr.  is  given  as  100^  Fahr.,  so  that  the 
supply  of  steam  will  need  regulation.  This  may  be  readily 
done  by  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  142,  and  for  milder 
weather,  one  section  may  be  cut  out  of  use. 

Kramplr  25. — Assume  now  that  the  two  rooms  in  Example 
24  require  to  be  maintained  at  70"  Fahr.  when  the  external  air  is 
zero.  The  air  velocities  through  the  ducts  and  heater  to  be 
taken  as  200  and  lOO  feet  per  minute  respectively.  Let  the 
heater  be  the  "  Vento"  type,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  143,  whilst  the 
remaining  particular?  are  as  before. 

Heat  lost  from  Rooms. — 

By  formula  32, 

u  =/(0-oir.Q  +  (;/.-,  +  WL-i  +  a/:.,xt  -  ')■ 
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Substituting  values  for  Room  No.  1, 

U  =  M5](0-016  X  -SOO)  +  (70x1)  +  (120x0-23)'^ 

X  (70  -  0) 
U  =  1-15  X  110  X  70, 
when  U  =  8860  B.Th.U.  per  hour. 

Substituting  values  for  Room  No.  2, 

U  =  1-15](0-016  X  1200)  +  (130  x  1)  +  (220  X  0-23)[ 

X  (70  -  0) 
U  =  1-15  X  200  X  70, 
when  U  =  16,100  B.Th.U.  per  hour. 

Volume  of  Air  required  to  maintain  Temperature  of  Rooms. — 
By  formula  26, 


T„  -  T- 

Substituting  values  for  Room  No.  1, 
^  _  56  X  8860 
^  ~   120  -  70  ' 

when  Q  =  9920  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

Substituting  values  for  Room  No.  2, 

56  X  16,100 
^  ~     120  -  70    ' 
when  Q  =  18,000  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

Sizes  of  Ducts  to  Registers. —  By  formula  41, 

2-4Q 
a=  ~y-. 

Substituting  values  for  Room  No.  1, 

_  2-4  X  9920 
"'-        200        ' 

when  a  =  119  square  inches,  say  14"  x  9". 

Substituting  values  for  Room  No.  2, 

_  2;4  X  18,000 
""  ~  ~     200 
when  a  =  216  square  inches,  say  18"  x  12". 
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Size  of  Registers. 
Fur  liuom  X<).  1, 

Area  of  register  =       .  =  198  square  inches,  say  size  10   x  20  . 
For  Room  No.  2, 

Area  of  resistor  =  ■"    .  =  360  square  inches,  say,  size  10'  x24:". 

0 '  ( ) 


Size  of  Fresh  Air  Duct. 

Free  area  =  110  +  2 It;  =  335  square  inches. 

Size  of  Heater. — The  air  velocity  through  heater  being  half 
that  in  the  ducts,  the  free  area  of  heater  should  be  double  that 
of  tlie  fresh  air  duct,  or 

335  X  2  =  670  square  inches  =  465  square  feet. 

P^uch  40-inch  "Regular  Vento"  loop  contains  0-62  square 

foot  of  free  air  space,  therefore  the  number  of  loops  to  give  the 

4(55 
area   desired  =  ^.^^  =  75    or    8.     For   these  loops,  the   total 

width  of  a  section  will  be  S  x  "»  =  40  inches. 

r>y  reference  to  chart  7,  p.  214,  two  sections  will  be 
required  to  raise  the  air  from  0"  to  120"  Fahr.,  with  steam  at 
5  lb.  gauge  pressure,  when  the  velocity  is  100  feet  per  minute. 

The  values  obtained  for  Examples  24  and  25  may  be 
tabulated  thus — 


Kuutll 
No. 


Internal 
temp. 


GO 

GO 
70 
70 


K.xt«rn.l      Temp,  of  ..r  '  ,I?^,t'ur    -^^-^^  '  i'^Ttlf      ^^„ 

t..„p.    .tauten..  rnb.r  ^[j^;'/-;^'  '^^  ^^:i 


30 

30 
0 
0 


90 

90 
120 
120 


3,800 

6,900 

8,8f.0 

16,100 


7,100 

12,880 

9,920 

18,000 


1   95 

9  X  18 

172 

14  X  22 

119 

10  X  20 

216 

10  X  24 

.\rr«  of  Iresb  Free  stm  of 

air  dact  In    '  Tjrpe  of  heater.    Site  of  bwteiB.  |      beater  lo 

InclH'S.        I  I  liiobea. 


Numlior  of 
sections. 


21 

M 
•J  I 


2C7  Tubular  40"  X  24] 

335  "Vento"     ,    41,',"  X  40 


525 


CHAPTER   XX 

SIZING   PIPES   FOR   GRAVITY   SYSTEMS   OF   HOT-WATER   HEATING 

In  designing  an  installation,  the  piping  should  be  sized,  so 
that  the  total  -  resistance  is  duly  proportioned  between  the 
different  circuits.  If  this  is  attained,  one  circuit  will  work 
just  as  well  as  another,  even  when  the  smallest  permissible 
sizes  of  pipes  are  used. 

By  the  aid  of  formulae,  and  a  keen  insight  into  the  work 
in  hand,  the  resistances  of  the  different  circuits  may  be  pro- 
portioned in  a  manner  that  is  not  possible  by  other  means. 
The  personal  factor,  however,  which  cannot  be  expressed  by  an 
equation,  is  a  very  important  one  when  applying  formulae  to 
the  various  piping  systems. 

The  writer's  general  formula  is  expressed  as  follows : — 


U  =  u-;,/iCi  sy     —, ....     (43) 


from  which 

5 


/    7  /  '""2        -,  \       ^  '^i'a^if'i 


;,("-- 1) 

where  U  =  British  thermal  units  per  hour. 

ly,  =  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  water  at  the  average  tem- 
perature of  that  in  flow  pipe. 

W2  =  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  water  at  the  average  tem- 
perature of  that  in  return  pipe. 

W3  =  weight  per  cubic  foot  at  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  flow  and  return  waters. 
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where  d  =  dianieter  of  \)\\}v  in  inches. 

h  =  ollectivo  circuit  heij,'lit  in  feet. 
/  =  length  of  circuit  in  feet, 
/i  =  temperature  (litVerence  of  water  between  leaving  and 

re-entering  boiler  or  other  heater, 
r,  =  a  coeHicieut  which  varies  with  the  si/e  of  piping. 


T.\BLE   XIV. 
Valuk  ov  c,. 


— 

—     -         — 

hltniPt'T  of  pipe. 
Inches. 

Value  of  1  ,. 

I'Uni 

I'Ur  <i(  pipe, 
uchet. 

i 

175 

^ 

ii 

178 

3 

1 

184 

3i 

i 

192 

4 

1 

198 

^ 

n 

206 

5 

14 

212 

6 

2 

224 

8 

\'alur  offi. 


232 
240 
246 
255 
260 
263 
272 
284 


Example  2(). — What  is  the  capacity  in  ll.Th.U.  of  a  "One 
Pipe  "  circuit  4  inches  diameter  and  300  feet  long,  wliere  the 
eftective  circuit  height  is  15  feet,  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  leaving  and  re-entering  boiler  40  F.,  average  tempera- 
ture of  tlow  water  170    F.,  and  tliat  of  the  return  150    F.  ? 

By  formula  43 


/ 


U  =  iv^txcx  V 


'''*(";:- 1 1 


Mean    temperature    of    tlow     and     return     water    equals 
170  4-150 


=  160"  F.    The  values  coinciding  with  m-i,  w.i,  and  w^ 


will  be  found  to  be  OO'VS  lb.,  CA'l  lb.,  and  HO'OO  lb. 
resi)ectively,  whilst  the  value  of  < ,  f«»r  a  4-inch  circuit  is  given 
as  '1~\T^. 
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Substituting  values — 

/#  X  15  X  (^  -  l) 
U  =  60-99  X  40  X  255  V     ^ 

U  =  60-99  X  40  X  255  x  0594; 

when  U  =  369,800  B.Th.U. 

For  general  work,  formulae  43  and  44  are  rather  cumber- 
some, but  they  may  be  readily  simplified  when  a  certain  range 
of  conditions  is  decided  upon.  For  example,  let  the  formulae 
be  required  for  a  drop  of  temperature  of  40*^  between  the  water 
leaving  and  re-entering  heater,  when  the  average  temperature 
of  the  "flow  "  is  165°  F.  and  that  of  the  return  135°  F. 
Formula  for  a  Temperature  Drop  o/40°  F. 


U  =  248^1^^ (45) 

andfZ  =x/-  X  T-^Y  .     .     (46) 


Resistance  of  Pipe  Fittings. — So  far,  the  only  resistance  that 
has  been  taken  into  account  is  that  of  pipe  friction,  but  as 
bends  and  other  fittings  also  impede  the  motion  of  water 
through  pipes,  these  require  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as 
well. 

To  simplify  the  process  of  calculation,  it  is  usual  to  express 
the  resistance  of  any  fitting  or  connection  in  terms  of  that 
offered  by  a  sharp  elbow,  which  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  resist- 
ance. In  turn,  this  unit  of  resistance  is  often  expressed  in 
feet  of  pipe  which  offers  an  equivalent  amount  of  retardation, 
and  it  is  added  to  the  circuit  in  question. 

The  resistance  offered  by  a  sharp  elbow  is  usually  obtained 
by  the  formula — 

h  =  l^ (47) 

where  hi  =  head  in  feet  absorbed  by  friction. 
V  =  velocity  in  feet  per  second. 
(J  =  acceleration  of  gravity  =  32-2. 
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If  tlie  head  absorbed  by  an  elbow  is  expie-^sed  in  length  of 
piping  which  olfeis  the  equivah^nt  retardation,  tlien — 

where  /i  =  equivalent  length  of  pipe  in  feet. 

d  =  diameter  of  elbow  in  inches. 

^i  =  value  from  Table  XIV. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  values  obtained  by 
formula  48  are  not  quite  high  enough  for  elbows  of  small  bore, 
but  a  little  too  liberal  for  the  larger  sizes.  Table  XXIII.  in  the 
appendix  has,  therefore,  the  values  adjusted,  whilst  the  single 
resistances  for  the  different  fittings  are  in  the  main  those 
adopted  by  Prof.  Itietschell. 

To  facilitate  the  sizing  of  pipe,  Charts  9  to  16  and  Tables  XV. 
and  XVI.  have  been  prepared.  Charts  9  to  1 1  are  for  a  tempera- 
ture ilrop  of  30  F.,  and  Charts  1  li  to  U  for  a  fall  of  40'  F.  These 
are  chieHy  intended  for  estimating  the  mains  of  "  up-feed " 
systems,  whilst  the  values  should  be  increased  by  10  \rcv  cent, 
for  the  mains  and  branches  of  "  down-feed "  installations. 
Charts  15  and  10  are  for  sizing  risers  of  "  up- feed  "  systems  and 
for  temperature  differences  of  25'  and  35^  F.  respectively.  Hv 
the  use  of  the  hitler  charts,  the  risers  may  be  figured  for  a  smaller 
temperature  difference  than  the  mains,  a  procedure  that  should 
be  followed  in  general  work.  To  comply  strictly  with  actual 
cooling  conditions,  a  greater  temperatiue  difference  should  be 
allowed  for  the  nearer  risers  when  systems  take  the  forms 
indicated  by  Figs.  144  and  145.  This,  however,  may  be  done 
by  simi)le  adjustment  and  without  the  use  of  further  charts. 

The  tables  are  convenient  for  obtaining  rapidly  approximate 
values. 
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-Low-pressure  hot  water.     Capacity  of  circuits  in  B.Th.U.  per  hour  for 
a  teruperature  drop  of  30°  Fahr. 
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Chabt  10.— Low-prossuro  hot  water.     Capiicity  of  circuits  in  B.Th.U.  per  hour 
for  a  temperature  drop  of  '60^  Fahr. 
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Chart  11. — Low-pressure  hot  water.     Capacity  of  circuits  in  B.Th.U.  per  hour 
for  a  temperature  drop  of  30'  Fahr. 
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CuAiiT   12.— Low-pressure  hot  water.     Capacity  of  circuits  iu  B.Th.U.  pur  hour 
for  a  toiiipcraturo  drop  of  KT  Fahr. 
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Chart  13. — Low-pressure  hot  water.     Capacity  of  circuits  iu  B.Th.U.  per  hour 
for  a  temperature  drop  of  40''  Fahr. 
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CnART  14.— Low-pressure  hot  water.     Capacity  of  circuits  in  R.Th.U.  per  hour 
for  a  temperature  drop  of  40"  Fabr. 

BJhU. 
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Chart  15. — Low-pressure  hot  water.     Capacity  of  riser  circuits  in  B.Th.U.  per 
hour  for  a  temperature  drop  of  25"^  Fahr. 
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Chart  1G. — Low-pressure  hot  water.     Capacity  of  riser  circuits  in  B.Tb.l'.  per 
hour  for  a  tfinperiiturL'  drop  of  36"^  Fahr. 
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Equivalent  Resistance  of  Pipes. — There  are  many  different 
ways  in  which  the  sizing  of  pipes  for  heating  systems  is  effected, 
but  the  one  the  writer  has  adopted  consists  of  two  processes. 
In  the  first,  approximate  sizes  are  rapidly  figured,  after  which 
corrections  are  made  by  ascertaining  the  resistance  of  the 
piping  in  terms  of  any  particular  diameter.  Table  XXIV,  in  the 
appendix  has  been  prepared  to  aid  in  this  operation.  Assume, 
for  example,  that  a  portion  of  a  circuit  consists  of  50  feet  4-inch 
pipe,  40  feet  3 -inch  pipe,  and  60  feet  of  2 -inch  diameter  pipe, 
and  a  given  weight  of  water  is  circulated  through  the  series. 
To  estimate  the  capacity  or  resistance  of  such  an  arrangement 
in  the  ordinary  way  requires  a  rather  long  and  involved 
process  ;  if,  however,  only  one  size  is  presented,  the  case  is  a 
simple  one,  and  admits  of  its  capacity  being  directly  obtained  by 
means  of  one  of  the  charts,  or  of  being  calculated  by  the  formuhe 
given.  Suppose  now  the  circuit  in  question  is  expressed  as  the 
equivalent  of  2 -inch  diameter  piping.  Consulting  Table  XXIV. 
of  appendix,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  proportional  resist- 
ance of  3-inch  diameter  piping  in  terms  of  2  in.  diameter  is  given 
as  Olio  and  that  of  4-inch  diameter  piping  as  0'024.  Thus 
(50  X  0-024)  -f-  (40  X  0-115)  -f  60  =  65-8,  or  say  66  feet  of 
2-inch  diameter  pipe  offer  the  equivalent  resistance  to  the 
three  pipes  in  question.  If  the  equivalent  resistance  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  4-inch  diameter  piping,  then  the  pro- 
portional retardation  per  foot  for  the  3 -inch  and  the  2 -inch 
diameter  pipes  is  given  as  4-74  and  41  feet  respectively.  Thus 
under  the  latter  conditions,  the  equivalent  resistance  is  offered 
by  50  +  (40  X  4-74)  -f  (60  x  41)  =  2700  feet  of  4-inch  diameter 
pipe. 

Method  of  Sizing  "  One-Pipe  Up-Feed "  Systems. — Let 
Fig.  144  be  the  installation  to  be  sized  for  a  temperature 
drop  in  the  main  circuits  of  30°  F.,  and  for  an  average  of  25°  F. 
in  the  risers.  The  effective  circuit  height  h  for  the  mains  is 
the  vertical  distance  between  the  boiler  fire  grate  and  the 
highest  point,  say  at  the  bend  above  A.  I'or  the  risers,  the 
effective  circuit  heights  are  indicated  by  hi  and  h^,  these 
being  the  vertical  distances  between  the  centres  of  the  heating 
surfaces  and  the  main  piping. 

The  tabulated  particulars  of  Fig.  144  indicate  the  procedure 
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that  may  be  luUuwotl  iu  (lctciiniuiu<,f  the  sizes  ot"  the  [)ipes.  At 
the  outset,  the  circuit  lengths  are  roughly  computed  or  assumed 
and  these  are  noted  in  column  4. 

Take  section  A 15.  This  supplies  both  the  circuits  shown, 
the  longer  ot"  which  is  2o0  lect.  To  this  add  5U  I'eet,  say,  for 
I  lie   proportional  resistance    of   beuds  and  boiler  connections, 


Fhi.  144.     "  One-pipe  up-fco(l  "  system. 


giving  a  total  length  of  :500  feet.  The  ettective  circuit  height 
Is  lU^eet,and  AB  must  supply  (215,000  +  130,000)  =  34"..n00 
r).Th.U.  Dividing  length  by  height,  30  are  obtained,  and  from 
Chart  11  a  5-iuch  diameter  pipe  is  selected,  the  size  below 
being  rather  small  unless  a  greater  temperature  drop  is 
alloweil. 

Section  IJD  is  required  to  cany  215,000  l').Th.U.,  and  for  a 
ratio  of  30  a  4-inch  pipe  will  be  necessary. 

Section  BC  is  called  upon  to  supply  130,000  B.Th.U..  and 
if     to    the    length    AliC    40    feet    are    added    for    beuds,    etc., 
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190  feet  are  obtained.  The  ratio  in  this  case  is  Jj'',J^  =  19,  and 
from  Chart  11,  it  will  be  found  that  a  3-iucli  diameter  pipe  has 
the  requisite  capacity. 

Columns  7  to  10  show  how  the  total  length  for  each  section 
is  estimated,  but  this  method  of  checking  the  sizes  is  not  so 
necessary  for  the  mains  of  "  one-pipe  "  systems  as  for  risers  and 
"  two-pipe  "  systems. 

Itiser  No.  1  (Fig.  144)  may  now  be  roughly  sized.  The  length 
of  EF/c  is  30  feet,  and  the  circuit  height  to  F  4  feet.  Assume  a 
length  of  50  feet  so  as  to  cover  the  resistance  of  fittings,  etc., 
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Y  giving  a  ratio  of  12  approximately.  For  the  latter  value. 
Chart  15  gives  a  2-inch  diameter  pipe  to  supply  the  30,000 
L.Tli.U.,  which  are  demanded  by  the  first  portion  of  the  riser. 

Use  the  same  circuit  length  for  FG^/,  but  the  height  given 
is  1(3  feet.  Itoughly,  j';!  =  3,  and  as  this  section  must  carry 
1U,000  U.Th.U.,  Chart  15  shows  that  a  1-inch  diameter  pipe 
will  be  necessary. 

For  the  branch  F/,  the  length  may  also  be  taken  as  50  feet, 
whilst  the  circuit  height  is  4  feet.  The  ratio  roughly  is  12,  and 
from  the  same  chart  a  1^-inch  diameter  pipe  is  shown  to  be 
suitable  for  supplying  20,000  li.Tli.U. 

The  remaining  risers  are  treated  in  the  same  way.     From 
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;i  siiporlicial  observatiuu,  it,  will  he  dear  that  ihc  luregoinji; 
iiiclliod  will  not  t'([uali/o  tliu  ivsistauci^  of  tlu'  ililVuient 
bianchoH,  so  the  iiitun  ri'lincd  mtitlKul  is  fontiinioil  t(»  attain 
this  end. 

I'.e^'iiiiiing  aj,'aiii  with  Kist-r  Nn.  1  (¥'v^.  144)  and  observing 
the  tabulated  particulars,  the  total  length  for  KFyV  conies  out 
at  50  feet,  and  although  the  correct  ratio  is  12-5  this  does  not 
altcfr  the  size  of  the  pipe.  In  fact,  corrections  which  only 
diminish  or  increase  the  length  by  a  few  feet,  do  not  as  a  rule 
alter  the  size  of  the  piping.  They,  however,  show  the  actual  state 
of  allairs,  and  indicate  where  a  certain  amount  of  throttling  is 
desirable,  which  jjrocess  may  be  effected  by  simple  forms  of  tee 
fittings  with  obstruction  plugs,  or  by  reducing  the  sizes  of  the 
radiator  valves. 

Dealing  now  with  the  section  Fd///,  this  will  be  found  to 
have  a  net  length  of  24  feet,  to  which  IH  feet  are  added  for  the 
resistance  of  radiator  and  fittings,  and  an  additional  foot  for  the 
proportional  resistance  of  the  lower  section.  The  latter  is 
added  in  virtue  of  the  10,000  ]'..Tli.r.  having  first  to  pass 
through  EF,  and  it  is  estimated  by  the  aid  of  Table  XXIV.  in 
the  appendix.  On  reference  to  the  table,  the  proportional  resist- 
ance of  a  2-inch  diameter  pipe  in  terms  of  l-inch  diameter 
piping  is  0  024.  This  is  multiplied  by  the  total  length  of 
no  feet  which  is  given  in  column  K)  opposite  EF/V*.  Fractional 
([uantities  are  omitted  from  the  totals. 

The  bi-anch  F/  has  a  net  length  of  C,  feet,  and  1."  feet  are 
added  for  the  eiiuivalent  of  fittings,  lleferring  to  Table  XXIV., 
the  proportional  resistance  per  foot  of  the  lower  part  of  riser  when 
expressed  in  l.\-inch  diameter  iiii>e  is  021  foot,  and  ."0  x  021 
=  10">,  or  say  11  feet.  The  latter  vahn^  is  noted  in  column  9. 
For  the  branch,  a  total  length  of  ".2  feet  is  obtained,  and  this 
when  divided  by  the  circuit  height  gives  8.  Chart  15  will  .show 
that  for  a  ratio  of  8  the  diameU'r  must  remain  unchanged. 
All  the  sections  of  Fig.  144  excepting  I5C  have  a  capacity  in 
excess  of  their  reqiiiit'iiioiits. 

Method  of  Sizing  'Two-Pipe  Up-Feed"  Systems.— For  this 
purpose  Fig.  145  is  u.scd,  and  the  particulars  are  tabulated  a.^ 
before.  Assume  a  temperature  drop  in  the  mains  of  'M)  F.  and 
an  average  for  the  risers  of  25    F. 
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To  obtain  the  approximate  sizes  of  mains,  take  the  net  length 
of  the  longest  circuit,  which  for  the  case  in  hand,  is  say,  300  feet. 
The  effective  circuit  height  for  the  mains  is  the  vertical  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  average  lowest  radiator  to  the  boiler  fire 
grate,  and  is  indicated  by  h^  in  Fig,  145.  For  the  risers,  their 
effective  heights  are  represented  by  hih^h^  and  7^,  these  being  the 
vertical  distances  from  centre  of  heating  surfaces  to  fire  grate  of 
the  boiler. 

The  section  ABGH  is  required  to  supply  124,000  B.Th.U. 
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Fir;,  145. — "  Two-pipe  up-feed  "  system. 


for  a  circuit  height  of  12  feet.  As  the  length  of  the  longest 
circuit  is  300  feet,  then  "^^'^  =  25,  and,  according  to  Chart  11, 
a  3-inch  diameter  pipe  will  just  suffice.  Section  BCFG  must 
carry  76,000  B.Th.U.,  and  for  a  ratio  of  25,  a  2^-inch  diameter 
pipe  is  found  to  have  about  the  right  capacity. 

Section  CDP^E  supplies  52,000  B.Th.U.,  and  for  a  ratio  of 
25,  the  2^-inch  diameter  pipe  is  carried  forward. 

In  checking  the  sizes  of  the  mains  of  Fig.  145,  the  full 
length  of  300  feet  is  taken  for  the  section  ABGH,  and  to  this 
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are  luUled  ."»••  I"c«'t  for  llic  ix'sistaiice  of  littiiij^s  and  Ituik'r  cuii- 
neclidiis,  tlicse  making  a  total  of  .'{30  feet.  For  u  ratio  nf  l'8,  a 
3-iucli  diameter  pipe  is  foiiiid  to  be  a  little  too  small,  but  it 
may  be  adopted. 

The  section  I'CFd  is  measured  frnni  1*.  and  (>  to  the  far  end 
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of  the  circuit,  and  it  is  240  feet  in  length.  To  this  is  ailded,  say 
15  feet  for  tittings  and  the  proportional  resistance  of  the  section 
ABOH.  Expressing  the  resistance  of  the  (OO  -f  36)  =  90  feet 
of  3-iuch  diameter  pipe  in  terms  of  the  2.i-inch  size, Table  XXIV. 

*  Outlet  connections  should  be  throttled  to  reduce  capacity. 
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ill  appciidix  gives  0'375  as  the  proportional  resistance  of  1  foot 
of  3-incli  diameter  pipe.  Then  0'375  x  96  =  36  feet,  giving  a 
total  length  of  240  +  15  +  36  =291  feet,  which  divided  by 
12  =  24.  Chart  11  shows  that  for  this  ratio,  a  2^-inch  diameter 
pipe  is  required. 

Section  CDP^jE  takes  in  the  first  portion  of  the  end  riser, 
and  is  measured  from  C  and  F.  To  this  are  added  25  feet  for 
fittings,  etc.,  and  the  proportional  resistance  of  the  previous 
sections.  As  the  second  section  BCFG  is  of  the  same  bore,  seven- 
tenths  of  this  may  be  added,  whilst  the  96  feet  of  3-inch 
diameter  piping  are  equal  to  36  feet  of  2i-inch  bore,  so  far  as 
frictional  resistance  is  concerned.  Here  the  total  length  is 
170  +  25  +  70  +  36  =  301  feet,  which  gives  a  ratio  of  25.  The 
2^-inch  diameter  pipes  as  provisionally  fixed  upon  would  be 
retained,  but  a  portion  of  its  length  may  be  diminished  to  the 
next  smaller  size.  If  the  latter  is  adopted,  it  will  be  essential 
to  calculate  the  proportional  resistance  in  terms  of  the  smaller 
pipe,  and  to  see  that  the  necessary  capacity  is  maintained. 

The  extent  to  which  refinements  in  calculations  may  be 
carried  in  practice  is  regulated  by  the  economic  side  of  the 
question,  and  few  would  dream  of  carrying  them  beyond  the 
point  where  the  financial  advantage  begins  to  disappear. 

Risers  of  "  Two  Pipe  "  Systems. — To  obtain  the  approximate 
length  for  sizing  the  risers,  measure  the  length  of  the  flow  and 
return  to  the  largest  radiator,  and  add  30  feet. 

Assume  Eiser  No.  3  is  being  sized.  Section  BUG  must 
carry  48,000  B.Th.U.,  and  its  net  length  is  25  feet.  With 
30  feet  added,  and  with  a  circuit  height  of  12  feet,  the  ratio  is 
4- 6,  and  using  Chart  15,  a  2-inch  diameter  pipe  is  selected. 

Section  IJji  carries  28,000  B.Th.U.,  and  for  a  height  of 
24  feet,  gives  a  ratio  2-3.  From  the  same  chart,  a  1^-inch 
diameter  pipe  is  chosen. 

Section  JKkj  is  36  feet  high,  and  gives  a  ratio  of  1*5.  To 
supply  the  15,000  B.Th.U.  a  1-inch  diameter  pipe  is  found 
to  be  of  a  liberal  size. 

Section  KLlk  must  carry  5000  B.Th.U.,  and  for  a  circuit 
height  of  48  feet  this  gives  a  ratio  of  over  1.  For  this  a  ^-inch 
diameter  pipe  is  selected  from  Chart  15. 

The  branches  li,  Jj,  and  K^-,  supply  20,000,  13,000,  and 
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10,000  r./rii.U.  iPSjK'ctively,  ami  Ini    tlir  heights  ^iveii,  require 

I  [inch,  1-iiich,  and  ,'-iii(h  diameter  eonnecLions. 

Instead  of  addptiu}^  the  above  method  lor  ascertaining'  the 
approximate  sizes  of  the  risers,  tlie  values  could  have  been  taken 
from  Table  XVl. 

The  sizes  for  this  riser  may  now  be  checked  by  the  mure 
refined  method. 

Section  lU/Cl  has  a  net  length  of  2;"  feet,  to  which  IG  feet 
are  added  for  fittings,  and  1 1  feet  for  the  proportional  resistance 
of  that  part  of  the  maincircuit  indicated  by  ABGH.  Table  XXIV. 
in  appendix  gives  the  proportional  resistance  of  .''-inch  diameter 
pipe  in  terms  of  the  l2-inch  diameter  itraneh  as  O'llfi,  and 
(GO  +  .SG)  X  01ir>  =  11  feet.  The  total  length,  therefore,  to  be 
credited  to  Bh'(l  =  25  +  1^  +  H  =  52  feet,  which  divided  by 
12  gives  4*3.     For  this  ratio,  no  change  of  size  is  made. 

Section  IJji  is  24  feet  in  length,  to  which  are  added  the 
equivalent  of  fittings  and  the  proportional  resistance  of  the 
circuit  from  the  boiler  to  point  J.  The  resistance  of  the  .'i-inch 
diameter  main  has  already  been  found  to  be  equal  to  that  of 

I I  feet  of  2-inch  diameter  piping.  This  gives  a  length  of  2-inch 
diameter  piping  to  points  li  of  52  feet.  The  proportional 
resistance  of  2-inch  piping  in  terms  of  1  [-inch  tube  is  0*081, 
and  52  x  O-QSI  =  4*2  feet.  The  total  length  of  l.lji  now 
becomes  24  -f  4  -f-  4  =  32  feet,  and  as  this  gives  a  ratio  of  13, 
a  l:l-inch  diameter  pipe  is  still  necessary  to  supply  the  28,000 
r>.Th.U,  demanded. 

Tlie  total  resistance  of  section  IJ/V,  when  estimated  for 
11-inch  diameter  piping,  has  been  found  as  equal  to  32  feet, 
and  this,  when  estimated  as  the  equivalent  of  1-inch  diameter 
l)iping,  will  be  ;!2  X  0-\  =  OG,  or  say  10  feet.  The  total  length 
of  section  .IKlj  is  therefore  24  -I-  2  +  10  =  34  feet,  and  ;:|;\  =  0-94. 
The  latter  ratio  shows  that  a  1-inch  diameter  pipe  is  rather 
large,  but  this  size  would  probably  be  adopteil. 

On  account  of  the  section  KL//.-  having  a  capacity  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  reqiiirements,  a  smaller  size  will  be  tried.  As  the 
proportional  resistance  to  Kk  was  equal  to  r>4  feet  of  1-inch 
piping,  this  in  turn  is  equivalent  to  34  X  0-027  =  0*92,  or  say 
1  foot  of  .^-inch  diameter  pipe.  The  length  of  the  top  section  of 
riser  No.  3  is  therefore  24  -f-  8  -f  1  =  33  feet,  and   '^^  =  0G9. 
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For  this  ratio,  Chart  15  shows  that  a  ^-inch  diameter  pipe  is 
about  the  right  size  to  supply  5000  B.Th.lJ. 

The  coimectious  may  now  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  mauuer. 
To  li,  the  proportional  resistance  is  52  x  0*081  =  4*2  feet  of 
l:^-inch  diameter  pipe,  and  8  +  18  +  4  =  30  as  the  total  length. 
For  a  height  of  12  feet,  the  ratio  is  2'5,  and  for  supplying  20,000 
B.Th.TJ.  the  first  diameter  would  be  used. 

For  connection  Jj,  the  proportional  resistance  is  equal  to 
32  feet  of  l:^-inch  diameter  pipe,  and  expressing  this  in  terms 
of  1-inch  diameter  piping,  the  length  is  equal  to  32  X  0*3  =  9-6, 
or  say  10  feet.  Thus  the  total  length  of  Jj  is  8  +  14  +  10  =  32 
feet,  and  :]f  =  1'3.  For  this  ratio,  a  1-inch  diameter  pipe  is 
rather  large,  but  further  retardation  may  be  introduced  by 
using  a  |-inch  radiator  valve,  whilst  finer  adjustment  can  be 
effected  by  throttling  the  outlet  connection. 

The  proportional  resistance  for  Kk  in  terms  of  f-inch 
diameter  pipe  is  equal  to  7'5  feet,  giving  a  total  length  of 
8  +  10  -f  8  =  26  feet.  This  gives  a  ratio  of  0-72,  but  a  f-inch 
diameter  pipe  would  require  to  be  restricted.  For  the  remaining 
risers,  the  same  method  is  followed. 

Method  of  Sizing  Pipes  of  "  Down-feed "  Systems. — Let 
Fig.  146  be  the  system  under  review,  the  sizing  of  which  is  for 
a  temperature  drop  of  40°  F. 

After  the  general  design  has  been  prepared  and  the  lengths 
of  the  pipes  obtained,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  effective 
circuit  height.  This  can  only  be  approximated  in  "down- 
feed"  systems,  as  the  conditions  differ  when  compared  with 
those  of  up-feed  installations.  If,  however,  the  correct  circuit 
height  is  not  adopted,  it  will  be  discovered  when  making  the 
refined  calculations.  It  will  be  observed,  for  example,  that  the 
highest  radiators  of  Fig.  14G  are  subject  to  a  height  of  hi,  and 
the  lowest  to  a  height  of  7ii.  Now,  it  is  clear,  that  if  the  upper 
portion  of  a  riser,  say  CN,  is  sized  for  a  circulating  height  of  J14, 
too  small  a  pipe  will  be  given  to  serve  effectively  the  lower 
section  PQ.  In  like  manner,  if  the  whole  of  the  "  drop  "  pipe  is 
figured  for  a  circuit  height  of  hi  the  upper  part  will  be  unneces- 
sarily large.  The  mean  height  will  probably  be  the  best  to 
take,  although  this  may  be  adjusted  according  to  the  height 
where   the  maximum  heat    is  emitted.     In  Fig.    14G,  all   the 
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|iij)t's  ill  tlio  (tiitset  are  si/ed  lor  tlu;  mean  circuiL  liei^'ht  //„, 
whilst  the  hiaucht'S  and  returns  arc  corrected  in  accordance 
with  tlie  liei^ht  to  wliich  they  are  suhjectcd. 

For  the  tirst  approximation  in  sizing  the  principal  mains, 
take  the  longest  circuit,  winch  in  Fig.  14r»,  is  AHFtT,  and 
measures  402,  or  say  400  feet.  The  latter  value  and  a  meiin 
circuit  height  of  25  feet  give  a  ratio  of  IG,  and  according  to 
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Kifi.  140. —  "  1  >own-foo<l  "  system. 

Chart  14.  Al'.  should  be  of  4.^  inches  diameter,  P.C  and  TS 
3.\  inches  diameter,  CD  and  STJ  .1  inches  diameter,  and  DK 
along  with  i\\  2  inches  diameter. 

These  sizes  may  now  be  checked  by  the  more  exact  method. 
The  full  length  of  circuit  is  taken  for  AP.,  so  that  no  change  is 
effected  here. 

Sections  BC  and  TS  have  a  length  of  GO  feet,  to  which  are 
added  the  equivalent  for  fittings,  the  remainder  of  the  circuit, 
anil  the  proportional  resistance  of  AP.      The  latter  value  is 
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(70  +  .")4)  X  U-L'5.")  =  ol  IW-l,  iiiul  ihii  total  lun<^th  i\n  the 
sections  will  be  GO  +  40  +  ol  +  -'70  =  4U1  feet.  The  fraction 
0*255  is  the  proportional  value  from  Table  XXIV.  in  appendix. 
In  this  case,  a  ratio  of  IG  is  obtained,  so  a  3i^-inch  diameter 
pijxi  is  still  re(iuired. 

Sections  CD  and  SK  have  a  net  lenj^th  of  80  feet,  to  which 
are  added  the  etiuivalent  for  fitting's,  the  proportional  resistance 
to  (',  and  the  len^'th  DKI/K.  As  shown  above,  the  resistance 
of  the  4i-incli  diameter  pipe  is  equal  to  31  feet  of  3|^-iuch  pipe, 
and  when  P.C  and  TS  are  added,  amounts  to  (.'31  +  GO  +  40) 
=  131  feet.  E.vpressing  this  in  terms  of  3-inch  diameter  pipe, 
131  X  0-44  =  57-G,  say  58  feet.  The  total  length  for  those 
sections  becomes  80  +  20  +  58  +  H)2  =  350  feet,  and  when 
divided  by  L'5  gives  14.  For  this  ratio  a  3-inch  diameter  pipe 
is  used  to  supply  the  171,000  JJ.Th.U.  demanded. 

As  the  main  jtipes  already  checked  have  very  liberal 
capacities,  a  li-ineh  diameter  pipe  may  be  tried  for  the  sections 
DE  and  iii.  The  total  length  of  3-inch  pipe  as  estimated  above 
amounts  to  (80  -}-  20  +  58)  =  158  feet,  and  158  X  0115  =  18 
feet  of  2-inch  diameter  pipe,  which  offers  the  same  resistance. 
For  these  .sections  the  total  length  is  150  +  20  -f  18  -}-  30 
=  224  feet,  and  divided  by  25  =  9.  The  latter  ratio,  according 
to  Chart  13,  shows  the  smaller  pipe  to  be  of  ample  size. 

"  Drop  "  Pipes. — For  approximating  the  size  of  the  "  drop  " 
pipes  use  the  length  of  the  section  under  consideration,  and  add 
to  it  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  main  circuit  up  to  that 
section.  Thus  the  trial  length  for  K  to  li  will  l>e  3G  ■+■  ^'jj'^ 
=  154,  or  say  150  feet.  Drop  i)ipe  Xo.  2  will  have  a  trial 
length  of  DMmU  plus  one-third  of  ADDIIT.  and  gives  71  +  -V 
=  141,  or  say  140  feet.  For  "drop"  No.  3  the  trial  length 
will  be  71  -j-  ^1*5-  =  114  feet.  Use  the  mean  circuit  height  //« 
for  sizing  the  supply  pi^jes,  whilst  for  the  radiator  connections 
and  returns  use  the  heights  by  which  these  are  influenced 
directly. 

When  radiators  are  joined  with  a  single  pipe  as  "  ilrop," 
X^o.  4,  the  average  circuit  height,  may  be  used,  but  a  higher  or 
lower  value  may  sometimes  be  necessary,  according  to  whether 
the  greater  portion  of  the  heating  surface  is  concentrated  near 
to  the  top  or  to  the  bottom  of  the  "  drop  "  pipe. 
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For  "  drop  "  pipes  which  resemble  No.  4,  the  radiator  con- 
nections have  an  effective  circuit  height  of  h-^,  which  is,  roughly 
speaking,  the  vertical  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  radiator  to 
the  lowest  part  of  the  retui-n  connection. 

In  checking  the  trial  values  when  the  "  drop  "  pipes  are  on 
the  "  two-pipe  "  principle,  as  No.  1,  estimate  the  proportional 
resistance  of  the  circuit  to  which  they  are  joined,  and  add 
half  the  length  of  the  return  "  drop "  pipe.  EF  has  a  trial 
diameter  of  1^  inches.  Estimate  the  proportional  resistance  in 
terms  of  this  size  of  the  piping  from  A  to  E,  and  from  i  to  T. 
This  works  out  at  40  feet,  to  which  is  added  half  the  length 
of  c  to  i, or  18  feet,  giving  58  feet  as  the  proportional  resistance.. 
The  total  length  for  EF  will  be  12  +  10  +  58  =  80  feet,  and 
divided  by  25  =  3*2.  Chart  No.  12  shows  the  1^-inch  diameter 
pipe  to  be  the  right  size. 

The  proportional  resistance  to  FG  =  80  X  0-38  =  30*4  plus 
half /t,  or  12  feet,  giving  42  feet.  The  total  length  for  the 
section  is  therefore  12  +  10  +  42  =  64  feet,  and  divided  by 
25  =  2-5.     This  ratio  gives  a  l|-inch  diameter  pipe. 

Section  GI  has  a  proportional  resistance  of  64  x  0"067 
=  4-2  feet,  and  with  half  gi  added  equals  10  feet.  The  total 
length  here  will  be  12  +  10  +  10  =  32  feet,  and  with  a  circuit 
height  of  25  feet  gives  a  ratio  of  1'3. 

The  return  "  drops "  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner, 
but  the  circuit  heights  are  those  which  agree  with  the  positions 
of  the  heating  surfaces. 

Finally,  the  radiator  connections  may  be  checked,  the  pro- 
portional resistance  being  estimated  to  each  position. 

The  corrected  diameter  cannot  always  be  obtained  at  one 
step,  and  a  re-calculation  is  sometimes  essential.  The  methods  as 
given  above,  and  also  that  used  in  conjunction  with  the  previous 
figures,  are  continued  with  the  remaining  pipes  and  connections, 
whilst  the  tabulated  values  also  indicate  how  the  sizes  are 
to  be  obtained. 


CHArrKi:  \xi 

SIZING   riPES   KOU   FOKCEIJ   HUT-WATEK   CIKCULATIXG   SYSTEMS 

The  most  ecunoiiiical  circulating  velocity  depuiuls  largely  upon 
the  size  of  a  plant  and  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  circulating 
api)aratu.s  together  with  that  of  the  prime  mover.  Thei-e  is  no 
convenient  relationship  between  the  cost  of  the  various  sizes 
of  pipes,  but  the  power  to  circulate  water  varies  directly  as  the 
cube  of  the  speed  when  the  etficiency  of  the  circulating  ai)[»aratus 
rouuiins  unaltered.  J>y  estimating,  however,  the  initial  and 
operating  costs  of  systems  for  high  and  low  velocities  the  most 
suitable  one  can  be  determined. 

For  estimating  the  capacities  of  forced  circulating  systems 
the  following  formula  may  l)e  used  :  — 


W 


(40) 


where  AV  =  weight  of  water  circulated  per  minute. 
d  =  bore  of  pipe  in  inches. 
h  =  circulating  head  in  feet. 
/  =  length  of  pipe  in  feet, 
("i  =  variable  coefficient  as  given  l)elow. 


Values  ok  c,. 


Bore  of  pipe. 
Inches. 

\'«luo  of  '1 

li..r.-ofi.i|w. 

III. ).. , 

Vata«  of 
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212 
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I'JJ 
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240 

I'JH 
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4 
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The  capacity  of  a  circuit  in  terms  of  tlie  velocity  is  given  by 
Formula  50,  or  it  may  be  taken  from  Chart  17. 

W  =  20cl^v (50) 

where  v  =  velocity  in  feet  per  second. 

W  and  d  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  Formula  49. 
The  horse-power  absorbed  by  pipe  friction  is  estimated  by 
the  usual  formula — 


4 


P.= 


Wh 


^  ~  33,000 
or,  if  the  horse-power  absorbed  by  the  pump  is  required, 

m 

^'      3o,000c 


(51) 


(52) 


or,  if  the  power  absorbed  is  required  in  terms  of  the  size  of  a 
circuit  and  the  weight  of  water  circulated, 


■^'^      33,000ci-fZ5c 


(53) 


where  1/  =  horse-power  absorbed  by  pipe  friction. 
P^  =  „  „         by  pump. 

c  =  efticiency  of  pump. 

The  remaining  symbols  as  in  Formula  49. 

Example  27. — Determine  the  thermal  capacity  of  a  simple 
loop  circuit  that  has  a  diameter  of  3  inches  and  a  length  of 
500  feet,  when  the  circulating  speed  is  6  feet  per  second,  and 
the  fall  of  temperature  20''  F.  AVliat  power  would  l)e  absorbed 
by  the  pumj)  in  circulating  the  water  if  its  efficiency  is  40  per 
cent.  ? 

By  Formula  50 

W  =  20r/2f 
Substituting  values,       W  =  20  x  3^  X  0 

when  W  =  1080  lbs.  of  water  per  minute. 

Chart  17  gives  the  same  value. 

Taking  now  the  thermal  capacity  of  the  circuit  per  hour, 

1080  X  GO  X  20  =  1,296,000  B.Th.U. 


Sl/IXC     I'll'KS    I'ok    FOKCKK    lloT    WATKK  'JoZ 

The  horKe-[»()\vt>r  absorljed  liy  the  jiuiii]i  is  obtained  l»y 
Formula  i"i3,  where 

Siibstitutiiifj  values,     1*    =  .,.,  :„,-       ,,r,., .?? — -Tr-j 

when  r^,  =  3'43  horse-power  absorbed. 

Application  of  Chart  to  Loop  Cii'cuits.-  To  fucililuto  caleula- 
lions  in  connection  with  forced  circulation,  the  writer  has 
]»i-epanMl  Charts  17  to  L'<),  iunl  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the 
three  latter,  the  friction  head  and  lenj,'th  of  pijte  are  ex[»ressed  as 
ratios.  In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  the  head  ay>sorl)ed  by 
a  i>i|te  in  eirculatini^  any  <:iv(Mi  wei^'ht  of  water,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  divide  the  len^'lh  of  piping  by  the  ratio  agreeinj.; 
with  the  capacity  under  consideration.  After  having  a.scer- 
tained  the  head  abs(»rbed.  the  horsepower  utilized  may  be 
determinetl  Ity  either  Formula  "»!*  or  .">:•. 

The  th(!rmal  t^ajjacity  of  a  circuit  per  Imur  is  obtained  by 
multiplyin*,'  tin*  weight  of  water  cireidated  per  minute  by  OO, 
and  afterwards  Itv  the  teiu]tt>rature  through  wliicb  tiie  water 
falls. 

Application  of  Charts  to  "  Two-Pipe  '  Systems.— At  the  out- 
set the  mains  are  sized  in  terms  of  the  velocity  by  the  aid  of 
Chart  17,  whilst  to  ascertain  the  head  absorbed  by  friction 
either  of  the  Charts  IS  to  20  is  used.  The  branches  are  sized 
directly  from  the  charts  according  to  the  diflVrential  ]tre.ssure 
that  exists  between  the  flow  and  the  return  pipes. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  writer  is  as  follows  :  — 

( 1 )  Kx[»re.ss  the  thermal  capacity  of  all  sections  of  a  .system 
in  weight  of  water  to  be  circulated  ymr  minutt^-  through  them. 

(2)  Cluiose  any  arbitrary  velocity  for  the  mnins  and  .size 
them  from  Chart  17.  Higher  velocities  should  be  chosen,  as  a 
rule,  for  the  larger  ]»ipes  than  for  tho^e  of  a  smaller  l)ore,  on 
account  of  their  resistance  being  less  for  any  unit  rate  of  s|>eed. 
If  a  velocity  is  chosen  that  is  either  too  high  or  too  low,  it  is 
revealed  in  calculating  the  loss  of  head,  wlicn  corrections  can 
be  made  accordingly. 


Chabt  17. — Forced  hot-water  circulation.     Capacity  of  circuits  in  pounds  of  water 

per  minute. 
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CiiAliT  18. — Forced  hot-water  circulation.     Capacity  of  circuits  in  pounds,  of 
water  per  minute. 
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Length  of  piping  -i-  pressure  head  in  feet. 
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Chaet  19. — Forced  hot-water  circulation.     Capacity  of  circuits  in  pounds  of 
water  per  minute. 
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Cit\RT  20. — Forced  hot-water  circulation.     Capacity  of_circuit.s  in  pounds  of  hot 

water  per  minute. 
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Ilatios  :  Length  of  circuit  -r-  pressure  head  in  feet. 
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(3)  Estimate  the  length  of  piping  for  each  section,  add- 
ing the  equivalent  length  for  the  resistance  of  fittings. 

(4)  In  dealing  with  the  mains,  read  off  from  Charts  18  to 

20,  the  values  of  the  ratios  j  that  agree  with  the  capacities  and 

the  sizes  of  pipes  chosen. 

(5)  Estimate  the  frictional  head  for  each  section  t>f  the 
mains  by  dividing  its  total  length  by  the  ratios  from  the  charts. 

If  now  the  heads  absorbed  for  all  the  sections  are  added 
together,  their  sum  will  give  the  differential  pressure  head  that 
should  exist  between  the  outlet  and  inlet  of  the  pump.     This 


M 


N 


Fio.  147.— Forced  circulation.     "  Two-pipe  "  system. 

being  done,  the  horse-power  absorbed  by  the  pump  in  circulat- 
ing the  water  may  be  calculated  by  Formula  52, 

After  ascertaining  the  capacities  and  lengths  of  the  branches, 
they  are  dealt  with  rather  differently.  In  this  case,  the  cir- 
culating head  absorbed  is  computed  to  each  of  the  branches 
on  the  main,  when  the  differential  head  between  the  flow  and 
return  branches  can  be  readily  obtained. 

The  procedure  then  consists  of  dividing  the  length  of  a 
liranch  by  the  differential  head  available,  and  from  the  ratio 
obtained,  the  size  is  figured  from  the  charts. 

It  will  often  be  found  that  a  standard  size  of  pipe  does  not 
have  the  correct  capacity,  but  in  selecting  a  pipe  that  is  rather 
large,  the  return  piping  should  be  throttled  so  as  to  pass  just 
the  weight  of  water  required. 
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2r,3 


The  t'ollowing  example  will  aid  in  niukin*^  the  explanatitin 
clear. 

Exanipir  28. — Let  the  sizes  of  the  pipinj^  be  obtained  for  the 
arran<4cinent  as  shown  in  Fi^.  147,  which  represents  a  few 
separate  building's  bein^  supplied  by  one  central  plant.  The 
len<,'th  of  the  pipin;^  and  capacities  of  the  brani'hes  are  given  in 
tlie  tabulated  particulars  below,  whilst  the  toniperalurc  dm]) 
will  be  taken  as  20  F.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  loss  of  heat 
by  the  mains  is  included  in  the  figures  given.  Estimate  the 
horse-power  al)Sorbed  by  the  pump  if  it  lias  an  eHiciency  of 
5.5  per  cent. 

pABTICUr.ARS  OK  FlO.    147. 
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:  water 
per 
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faparity 
in  ».Th.U.- 
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drop 

-     X     = 

60 

IrUKth 
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{ 
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2S. 
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-    3         ^ 
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o           (iO 
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.-vvj 

;*  .; 

f>  1 

,, 
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,, 

,, 

,^ 

7 

3        60 

20 

80 
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8-7 

,, 

MR. 

SN/ 
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I'iOO 
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6 

2*      75 

10 

85 
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>» 

,, 

II 

ij 

6 

2i     75 

10 

85 

9-3 
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US/ 

500,000 
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5 

2      100 

10 

110 

91 
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,, 

M 

^^ 

1, 

5 

2      100 

10 
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91 

121 

•• 

TtoU 
MN 

200,000 
600,000 

1200 
1200 

167 

3} 

li    2G0 

20 
15 

280 
55 

12-4 
0-85 

220 

Branches 

500 

__ 

ir  40 

G51 

RS 

400,000 

1200 

334 

— 

IJ*   60 

12 

72 

1-64 

46-8 

TU 

800,000 

1200 

250 

— 

U      40 

JO 

60 

2-2 

22-6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Following  along  the  lines  as  already  explained,  the  pii>es 
P  to  M  and  X  to  1*  will  require  to  pass  12r)0  lb.  of  water  per 
minute  in  order  to  yield  l,r»OU,000  li.Th.L'.  per  hour  for  the 
temperature  ilrop  given.  For  these  sections,  a  veh)city  of  7  feet 
ytcv  second  is  cho.sen,  which,  with  .'3-inch  diameter  pipes,  circu- 
lates the  weight  of  water  rei[uired.  Kach  of  the  jiipes  I'M  and 
\1'  bus  a  total  length  of  80  feet,  and  from  Chart  19  it  will  be 


*  Deuotes  that  return  pipes  should  be  throttled. 
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seen  that  a  3-inch  diameter  pipe  when  passing  1250  lb.  per 
minute  has  a  ratio  of  9-2.  Dividing  80  by  9-2,  the  head  absorbed 
by  each  of  these  sections  is  found  to  be  87  feet. 

The  other  sections  for  the  mains  are  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner  as  shown  in  the  data  above. 

Before  the  branches  can  be  sized,  the  circulating  head  at  the 
different  points  is  obtained,  that  at  the  inlet  of  the  pump  being 
taken  as  zero.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  total  pressure  at 
the  pump  or  at  any  other  point  is  made  up  of  the  circulating 
plus  the  static  head,  the  circulating  head  being  that  portion 
which  is  wholly  absorbed  in  pipe  friction. 

On  the  above  basis,  and  working  backwards  from  the  inlet 
of  the  pump,  the  circulating  head  at  the  different  branches  will 
be  as  follows  : — 


Part  of 
system. 


Circulating 
head  in  feet. 


Pump  inlet  |  0 

Branch  N  8-7 

„       S     '  17-85 

„       U    I  29-95 


Part  of  system. 


Circulating  lieatl  in  feet. 


Section  T  54-55  includes  2  ft.  for  end  of  circuit. 

„      R  66-65 

„      M  75-8 

Pump  outlet  84-5  total  circulating  head. 


Let  it  be  assumed  that  at  the  end  of  each  branch  in  Fig.  147 
a  head  of  2  feet  is  allowed  for  circulating  the  water  through  the 
pipes  beyond.  Upon  this  basis,  the  available  head  for  sizing 
the  branches  will  be  as  follows  : — 


Branches  M  and  N,    75-8  -    8-7    -  2  =  051  feet 
R  and  S,  66-65  -  17-85  -  2  =  46-8    „ 
T  and  U,  54-55  -  29-95  -  2  =  22-6    „ 

If  now  the  lengths  of  the  branches  are  divided  by  the  heads 
at  disposal,  their  sizes  can  be  read  off  from  Chart  19. 

Considering  the  branches  M  and  N,  their  combined  lengths 
are  given  as  55  feet,  and  as  the  available  head  at  this 
point  is  65-1  feet,  a  ratio  of  085  is  obtained.  Chart  19  will 
show  that  a  1^-inch  diameter  pipe  is  the  nearest  size,  but  as  its 
capacity  would  be  too  great,  throttling  will  be  essential  to  add 
llic  nccessaiy  resistance. 
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i2«;5 


The  power  absorbed  by  the  ])uini)  in    147  for  the  efticieucy 
given  is  obtaiiiecl  Ity  Forrnuhi  r»li,  where 


P„  = 


WA 


'     33.000*; 

Substitut.M,^'  value.,       I  p  =  .^.^  „„„  ^  „,- - 
win  Ml  r^,  =  5*8  horse- power. 

Method   of    estimating   Capacity   of    Branched   Loops.     For 
cases  of  tliis  kiiitl.  the  charts  arc  not  directly  appliculile,  and 


Flu.  us.— Forced  circulated  "  one-pipe  "  system  with  loop  circuits. 

each  example  requires  to  be  considered  on  its  own  bearings. 
Take,  for  example,  Fig.  148,  which  has  a  main  circuit  OAhEH, 
and  to  which  are  brancheil  the  loops  AIJUI)  and  FFlIII.  When 
water  is  circulating,  say,  in  the  direction  from  O  to  H,  two 
pAths  are  proviiled  at  ])oint  A,  and  the  relative  weights  that 
will  flow  through  the  main  and  the  branched  loops  will  be 
invei*sely  proportional  to  their  resistances. 
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Before  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  capacity  of  a  loop 
circuit,  it  is  advantageous  to  express  its  proportional  resistance 
in  terms  of  the  main  circuit.  This  is  readily  done  by  the  aid  of 
Table  XXIV.  of  appendix  and  the  formula  below. 

lp  =  ^^''l      .......     (54) 

where  Ip  =  proportional  length  of  loop  when  its  resistance  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  main  circuit. 
n  =  proportional  resistance  of  loop  to  main  circuit  as 
given  in  Table  XXIV.  of  appendix. 
I  =  length  of  loop  in  feet,   including  the  equivalent 

resistance  for  fittings. 
n  =  number  of  pipes  forming  loop. 

If,  however,  the  loop  is  formed  of  a  single  pipe,  as  ABCD, 
Fig.  148,  then  n  is  omitted,  and 

Ip  =  h\ (54a) 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  loop  is  formed  of  single  and  double 
pipes,  as  in  EFGH,  each  part  is  independently  considered. 

After  having  obtained  the  proportional  length  of  a  loop,  its 
capacity  may  be  calculated  by  the  formula 

-■'Mti «' 

where  Wi  =  weight  of  water  circulating  per  minute  through 
branch  loop. 
"W  =  total  weight  of  water  circulating  through  system 
per  minute. 
L  =  length  in  feet  between  junctions  of  loop  and  main 

as  represented  by  AD  and  EH  of  Fig  148. 
Ip  =  as  in  Formula  54. 

Example  29. — Let  the  main  circuit  of  Fig.  148  be  of  2-inch 
bore  with  a  circulating  speed  at  0  of  5  feet  per  second ;  branch 
loop  AliCD  30  feet  long  and  of  1-inch  bore,  and  the  length 
between  A  and  D  20  feet.     Tlie  single  piping  of  loop  EFGH 
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has  a  len<;tli  of  IG  feet,  niid  is  of  1  J-ineh  liore,  whilst  llie  doultle 
pipe  betweeu  FG  is  oU  feet  in  length  and  of  l.^-inch  hoi-e.  The 
distance  between  EH  is  50  feet,  being  the  same  as  at  FG, 
Assume  the  thermal  capacity  of  these  loops  is  desired  in 
B.Th.U.  per  liour  when  the  water  falls  through  a  temperature 
of  20^  F. 

Section  AIUJI). 

((()  Add  to  the  lengtli  of  AliCl)  the  equivalent  for  fittings, 
which  is  say,  20  feet,  giving  a  total  length  of  30  -f-  20  =  HO  feet. 

(h)  Obtain  proportioiial  resistance  in  tt'rms  of  main  eircuit 
by  the  aid  of  Formula  '>4(t,  when 

/,  =  /r, 

It  will  be  found  that  in  Table  XXIV.  /-,  has  a  value  of  41. 
when  Ip  =  r.U  X  41  =  2050  feet. 

(c)  Obtain  the  capacity  of  the  2-inch  diameter  main  circuit 
from  Chart  17,  which  for  r>  feet  per  second  is  4UU  lb.  per 
minute. 

{(I)  The  weight  of  water  circulating  through  ihe  loop  is  now 
determined  Ity  Formula  "».",  where 


400  X  \/20 

Substituting  values,     W.  =  ^^^— ^  _^  ^^^^^ 

when  W,  =  36  lb.  per  minute. 

(t)  Finally,  the  thermal  cajMicity  will  be 

'Mi  X  20  X  »i(t  =  43,200  B.Th.U.  ]>er  hour. 

Section  EFGH. 

(1)  Add  to  the  lengths  of  EF  and  (HI  the  equivalent  for 
fittings,  which  may  be  taken  as  20  feet,  giving  a  total  length  for 
these  two  ])ipes  of  16  -f-  20  =  36  feet. 

The  proportional  resistance  of  l|-inch  diamet«M-  pipe  in 
terms  of  2-inch  diameter  piping  is  given  in  Table  XXIV.  as  124, 
and  :'(■)  X  12-4  =  446  feet. 
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Obtain  proportional  resistance  of  FG,  which  has  a  length  of 
50  feet,  and  with  10  feet  added  for  fittings  makes  a  total  of 
60  feet. 

The  proportional  resistance  of  the  double  pipe  is  fonnd  by 
Formula  54,  where 

7    _  ^^'i 

Expressing  the  li-inch  piping  in  terms  of  2-incli  diameter 
pipe,  Table  XXIV.  shows  n  =  4-7. 

r,  ,     •      •          1              7        GO  X  47 
Substituting  values,       ip  = ^^ — 

when  Ip  =  70  feet. 

The  equivalent  length  of  the  whole  of  loop  is  therefore 
446  +  70  =  516  feet. 

(2)  Weight  of  water  circulating  through  loop  is  now  obtained 
by  Formula  55. 

w.  =  _!^VL^ 

Vl'p  +  \/L_ 
400  X  \/50 


Substituting  values,        Wi  = 


V516  +  \/50 
when  AV]  =  95  lb.  per  minute. 

(3)  Thermal  capacity  for  a  temperature  drop  of  20"  F. 
95  X  20  X  60  =  114,000  B.Th.U.  per  hour. 

The  movement  of  water  through  the  risers  in  Fig.  148  is 
governed  largely  by  gravity  circulation,  and  would  be  sized 
accordingly. 


CHAITHK    XXir 

THK    SIZINC    OF    I'll'KS    OF   STEAM-HEATINO  SYSTEMS 

General  Formulae  — Tlu;  iM'nnis.sihle  velocity  of  steam  in  the 
jtipL's  of  II  lieating  a|)i)aratus  dei»eiids  ujioii  the  folluwing 
considerations  :  — 

(1)  The  form  of  the  apparatus. 

(2)  The  (low  of  the  condensation  and  the  steam  whether  in 

the  same  or  in  opjiosite  directions. 
(.S)  The  vertical  distance  between  the  boiler  and  the  lowest 
heatinj,'   surfaces    that  are  joined   with    the  gravity 
returns. 
In  low-pressure  steam  heatinjr  formula,',  it  is  not  usual  to 
inchule    any    function    for    the    variable    velocity    that   occurs 
through  differences  of  pressure,  and  this  is  scarcely  necessary 
owing  to  the  comparatively  small  pressure  drop  that  is  allowed. 
As  a  general  formula  for  determining  the  capacity  of  steam 
pipes,  the  writer  gives  the  following  : — 


When  transposed 


where  U  =  capacity  in  liritish  Thermal  Units  per  hour. 
L  =  latent  heat  of  steam. 
I)  =  density  of  steam  in  lb.  per  cubic  foot. 
d  =  diameter  of  pipe  in  inches. 
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where  j?  =  drop  of  pressure  in  ounces  per  square  inch. 
I  =  length  of  pipe  in  feet. 
t'2  =  coefficient  from  Table  XVII. 
For  values  of  L  and  D  see  Steam  Table  in  appendix. 
Should  the  pressure  drop  be  required  in  inches  of  water, 


then 
and 
and 


U  =  0-76C2L 


d^hiD 


I 


''--^l^) 


/.  =  l-73('!yx     ' 


6'2L^    '^  hiD 


(59) 
(60) 
(61) 


where  hi  =  pressure  drop  in  inches  of  water-gauge. 
The  remaining  symbols  as  before. 


TABLE  XVII. 
Values  op  c„. 


Diameter  in  inches. 

A'alue  of  c^. 

'  Diameter  in  incbes. 

Value  of  C2. 

i 

530 

21 

700 

* 

540 

3 

720 

h 

550 

31 

750 

f 

580 

4 

770 

1 

610 

4i 

780 

n 

620 

5 

790 

u 

640 

6 

820 

2 

670 

8 

850 

Conditions  where  only  Limited  Steam  Velocities  are  Applicable. 
— Formulae  56  to  61  are  only  for  cases  where  the  water  of  con- 
densation is  conveyed  by  a  separate  pipe,  or  when  it  flows  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  steam.  Where,  however,  the  con- 
densation and  steam  flow  through  the  same  pipe  but  in  opposite 
directions,  the  velocity  of  the  steam  will  require  to  be  limited 
in  order  to  avoid  an  excessive  wave  motion  which  would 
interfere  with  the  steam  supply. 

Fig.  149  will  illustrate  what  is  meant.  Let  it  be  assumed 
that  the  pipe  has  a  pitch  just  sufficient  to  cause  the  condensa- 
tion to  gravitate  in  the  direction  shown,  the  only  reaction  being 
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that  of  pipe  frii^tiou.  It  will  bu  clear  that  a  certain  aiuount 
of  wave  motion  will  be  caused  by  the  opposing  stream  of  steam 
as  indicated  in  the  figure,  the  height  of  the  wave  varying  with 
the  velocity  of  the  steam.  In  some  cases,  where  tiie  velocity  is 
excessive,  the  condensation  is  held  back  until  a  suflicient  head 
is  created  to  overcome  the  resistance,  or  in  others,  it  may  be 
dislodged  to  some  other  part  of  the  system  where  relief  is 
ellected  by  means  of  a  "  drip."  Under  such  conditions,  more  or 
less  hammering  is  caused. 

In  low-pressure  systems,  the  height  of  the  wave  motion  that 


Fiu.  111). — Steam  and  condcusatiou  flowing  in  opposite  directions. 

is  caused  by  the  opposing  currents  of  conden-sation  and  steam 
may  bo  obtained  ai)proximately  by  tiie  following  formula  : — 

^-=7740 ^^-> 

from  which  v  =  88v//i« (63) 

where  //,o  =  height  of  wave  motion  in  inches. 

V  =  velocity  of  steam  in  feet  per  second. 

Examjyle  30. — Assume  the  maximum  velocity  is  retjuired 
where  it  is  desired  that  the  wave  motion  shall  not  exceed  half 
an  inch. 

By  Formula  (J3 — 

V  =  88v//i,c- 
.Substituting  values,  v  =  S8\/0'5 

when  /'  =  62  feet  per  second. 

It  is  only,  of  course,  in  large  pipes  where  half  an  inch  of 
wave  action  cotihl  be  allowed,  but  in  order  to  have  uniformity 
it  may  be  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  the  pipe  size.  Thus,  if  the 
wave  action  is  limited  in  height  to  one-sixteenth  the  bore  of 
a   pipe,  then  Hn-  diameters  ranging  from    1    to  8  inches,  the 
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maximum  velocities  for  the  steam  would  vary  from  22  to  62 
feet  per  second. 

Resistances  of  Bends  and  Fittings.  —  These  are  expressed  in 
pipe  equivalents  as  in  Chapter  XX.,  the  various  values  being 
given  in  Table  XXIII.  of  appendix. 

In  the  two  examples  that  follow,  it  is  assumed  that  the  resist- 
ance of  pipe  fittings  is  included  in  the  length  of  pipe  given. 

Example  31. — Determine  the  capacity  of  a  steam  pipe 
3  inches  diameter,  when  its  total  length  is  250  feet,  the  pressure 
at  the  boiler  2  lb.  per  square  inch,  and  when  a  fall  of  pressure 
of  6  oz.  per  square  inch  can  be  allowed  between  the  ends  of 
the  pipe. 

By  Formula  56 — 

U  =  c^LsJ  ^— . 

For  a  3-inch  diameter  pipe  Cg  =  720,  whilst  for  a  gauge 
pressure  of  2  lb.  per  square  inch  L  and  D  may  be  considered 
as  equal  to  966  and  0'0427  respectively. 


3^  X  6  X  0"04'^7 
Substituting  values,        U  =  720  x  966\/  ,-,^q 

when  U  =  347,000  B.Th.U.  per  hour. 

KmmiJle  32. — A  2-inch  diameter  steam  pipe  100  feet  long 
supplies  80,000  B.Th.U.  per  hour.  Determine  the  drop  of 
pressure  in  inches  of  water  for  an  initial  steam  pressure  of 
4  lb.  per  square  inch. 

For  a  2-inch  diameter  pipe  C2  =  670,  whilst  the  vahies  of 
L  and  D  for  the  pressure  given  may  be  taken  as  962  and 
0-0474. 

By  Formula  01  — 

Substituting  values, 

hi  -  lid  X  [^-^  ^  .jg2)  X  ^,  ^  (,.Q^^^ 
when  hi  =  175  inches  of  water  pressure. 
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Sizes  of  Return  Pipes. — -These  are  not  derived  as  a  rule  l>y 
Lh»!  iiiii  t»f  loriuula-,  Imt  are  governed  l)y  general  eonsideratiuns, 
such  as  the  form  taken  by  a  system,  length  of  pii>ing,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  decree  of  freedom  with  which  the  air  and  condensation 
can  be  passed  through  the  pipes. 

The  following  table  gives  the  sizes  of  returns  suitable  for 
neneral  woik  : — 


TABLE   XVIir. 

W/.KS    OV   RbTUUN    Pil'KS    FOH   StBAM    HkATISi;    hYSTlIMS. 


Diameter  of  rvlurna  In  incbra. 

l>lAniet4^r  of  Hte.ini 

pi|ie8  in  iticli<"i. 

Urnvlty  ryttpms 

Atnicihpliorii-  anil 

(<mlill»ry). 

vaciiiMii  Hyuti'iiiM. 

« 

... 

i 

i 

n* 

« 

k 

■i 

1 

i 

i 

n 

1 

f 

n 

U 

1 

2 

H 

1! 

24 

2 

n 

3 

2A 

14 

3i 

2A 

Ik 

4 

3 

2 

4i 

3 

•2 

5 

3i 

2 

G 

3* 

2\ 

8 

4 

3" 

9 

4  A 

3< 

Sizes  of  Drip  Pipes'  or  '  Bleeders.'— In  iron  pipework, 
the  sizes  of  the  "drii».s  "  shouM  not  be  less  than  ij  inch  diameter 
on  account  of  their  liability  to  thokage  through  corrosion,  whilst 
at  the  junctions  of  the  pij)es  drained,  the  minimum  diameter 
may,  with  advantage,  'he  increased  to  half  an  inch.  This  size  is 
large  enough  to  drain  a  comparatively  long  \nyHi,  but  where 
large  volumes  of  condensation  occur,  the  outlet  oritice  may  \te 
calculated  l>v  Formula  ('A  — 


*  Use  next  higher  sizes  for  atmospheric  systems. 
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where  d  —  bore  of  drip  in  inches  at  the  junction  of  the  pipe 
drained. 
A  =  area  of  surface  drained  in  square  feet, 
«'g  =  weight  of  steam  condensed  in  lbs.  per  square  foot 
of  surface  per  hour. 

As  the  chief  resistance  in  connection  with  drips  occurs  at 
their  inlet  orifices,  the  "  drips  "  themselves  may  often  be  of  a 
reduced  bore. 

Steam  Charts. — For  the  expeditious  sizing  of  steam  pipes, 
the  writer  has  prepared  six  charts,  whilst  a  Table  for  ordinary 
Gravity  "Two-Pipe"  Systems  is  also  given.  Charts  21  to  23 
are  for  an  initial  steam  pressure  of  5  lb.  per  square  inch, 
where  the  drop  of  pressure  is  recorded  in  ounces  per  square 
inch.  Charts  24  to  26  are  for  an  initial  steam  pressure  of  1  lb, 
per  square  inch,  and  wheie  the  pressure  drop  is  given  in  inches 
of  water.  Along  the  bottom  of  the  charts,  ratios  are  given 
which  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  length  of  piping  by  the 
pressure  drop  at  disposal. 

Table  XIX,  has  been  prepared  for  proportional  pressure 
drops  per  100  feet  run  of  pipe.  For  "  One  Pipe  "  gravity  systems 
the  sizes  may  either  be  picked  out  from  Table  XIX.  or  from 
the  charts,  but  the  next  higher  size  to  the  one  obtained  should  be 
chosen  on  account  of  the  same  piping  conveying  the  condensa- 
tion as  well  as  the  steam. 


Chart  21 


1.-  Steam  pressure  5  lb.  per  square  inch.     Capacity  of  circuit  in 
B.Th.U.  per  hour. 
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Chart  22. — Steam  pressure  5  lb.  per  square  inch.     Capacity  of  circuits  in 
B.Th.U.  per  hour. 
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pc  in  feet  -^  pressure  drop  in  ounces  per  square  inch. 


Chaut  23. — Steam  pressure  5  lb.  per  s^iunre  inch.     Capacilv  of  circuitii  in 
B.Tli.U.  per  hour. 
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Chaet  24. — Steam  pressure  1  lb.  per  square  inch.     Capacity  of  circuits 
B.Th.U.  per  hour. 
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CUAUT  25. — 
Thousands 

liTh  rr. 


Stoam  prosHuro  1  lb.  per  square  inch.     Capacity  of  circuiU  iu 
B.Tli.U.  per  hour. 
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Chart  26. — Steam  pressure  1  lb.  per  square  inch.     Capacity  of  circuit  iu 
B.Tli.U.  per  hour. 
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TABLE   XIX. 

Two-Pii'E  Gkavity  Steam  Aitauatus.      Capacity  ok  Pii-kb  in  British 
Thkumal  Units  akh  in  SguABE  Pkkt  ok  Hkatinu  Sukkace.     Each 

SgUAKE    J-OOT    IB    ASSUMED   TO   TRANSMIT   250    B.Th.U.    I'EB   HOUIl. 
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*  To  obtain  pressure  drop  in  inches  of  water,  multiply  ounces  per  square  inch 
by  1-73. 
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Sizes  of  Radiator  Valves. — These  may  be  obtained  either  by 
the  aid  of  the  Steam  Charts  or  from  Table  XIX.  In  either 
case,  only  a  low  fall  of  the  steam  jDressure  should  be  allowed. 
Take  the  next  higher  size  obtained  in  this  way  when  the  valves 
are  for  "  One-Pipe  "  systems. 

Application  of  Steam  Charts. — Where  only  a  very  approxi- 
mate method  of  sizing  pipes  is  sufficient,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  proportion  roughly  the  available  pressure  drop  between 
the  different  sections  of  piping.  This  method  is  often  sufficiently 
accurate  for  ordinary  gravity  systems.     On  the  other   hand, 
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Fig.  150. — Two-pipe  "  up-feed  "  system. 

where  the  whole  of  the  initial  steam  pressure  should  be  absorbed 
ill  pipe  friction,  the  process  of  calculating  can  be  extended  by 
ascertaining  the  exact  pressure  that  may  be  expended  upon 
each  section  of  the  piping.  The  more  complete  and  refined 
process  is  suitable  for  atmospheric  and  vacuum  installations. 
The  charts  may  be  used  with  simple  adjustment  for  steam 
pressures  between  that  of  the  atmosphere  and  a  gauge  pressure 
of  5  lb.  per  square  incli. 

Fig.  150  and  the  talnilated  particulars  will  show  how  the 
piping  may  be  sized  for  a  "  two-pipe  "  ordinary  gravity  system, 
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where  the  initial  stetitn  i»iessure  is  5  lb,  iKjr  .squai*e  inch,  ami 
where  the  drop  oi"  pressure  between  the  boiler  ami  the  top  of 
the  end  riser  is  liniitod  to  about  4  oz.  per  scjuare  inch. 

(1)  After  the  general  desi;L,'n  has  been  preitared,  arrange 
into  sections,  and  determine  the  thermal  capacity  of  each. 

(2)  Ascertain  the  length  of  piping  for  each  section,  and  to 
each  add  the  equivalent  for  tittings.  See  Table  XX I II.  in 
appendix. 

(3)  Proportion  the  drop  of  pressure  between  the  sections 
of  the  mains.  Tiie  best  allowance  for  each  is  gleaned  when  the 
process  of  sizing  is  commenced,  but  the  total  stipulated  should 
not  be  exceeded. 

(4)  Divide  the  total  lenj^th  of  each  section  by  the  pressure 
drop  allowed,  and  from  the  ratio  and  thermal  capacity  pick  out 
the  diameter  from  the  charts. 

The  sizes  of  the  returns  may  be  added  from  Table  XVI 11., 
p.  273. 


Pauticulars  of  Fig.  150.     Stkam  Pbkssuuk  5  lu.  peb  bquauk  incu,  and 
Appboximate  Drop  of  Pbesbube  4  oz.  peb  squabe  inch. 
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It  will  be  observed  in  the  tabulated  matter  that  the  total 
pressure  drop  for  the  steam  risers  differs,  and  this  plan  may  be 
followed  in  practice,  owing  to  the  smaller  pressure  drop  in  the 
first  portion  of  the  steam  mains. 

In  Fig.  151,  a  portion  of  a.n  atmospheric  system  is  given. 
Here  the  initial  boiler  pressure  is  taken  as  equal  to  a  column 
of  24  inches  of  water,  whilst  it  is  assumed  that  only  about 
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Fig.  151. — Atmospheric  system. 

10  inches  of  pressure  may  be  absorbed  by  the  piping  to  the 
point  D.  The  procedure  to  be  followed  at  the  outset  resembles 
that  in  connection  with  the  previous  problem,  viz.  to  divide  into 
sections,  and  to  determine  the  thermal  capacity  and  the  total 
length  of  each.  This  being  accomplished,  proportion  approxi- 
mately the  10  inches  of  pressure  between  the  three  sections  of 
the  main,  and  pick  out  the  diameters  from  the  charts. 

The  pressure  that  should  be  absorbed  by  each  riser  is 
obtained  by  deducting  from  the  initial  or  boiler  pressure  that 
aljsorbed  by  the  main  piping  to  the  points  of  junction.  For 
example,  if  the  approximate  pressure  heads  utilized  by  the 
sections  A15,  ?>C,  and  CD  are  3,  2,  and  5  inches  of  water,  then 
the  ])ressures  at  the  points  B,  C,  and  1)  would  be  assumed  as 
21,  11),  and  14  inches  respectively.     The  latter  values  represent 
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tlie  pressures  that  w»»ul(i  be  aviiiliilile  for  si/in*;  the  risers,  and 
these  may  he  ilividetl  between  the  dillerent  sections  in  any 
proportion  that  is  found  suitable. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  pressure  at  the  riser  branches  is 
obtiiined  for  determining,'  their  si/.e. 

When  the  trial  diameters  have  been  obtained,  the  actual 
pressure  they  absorb  may  be  ascertained  by  takin<^  the  ratios 
agreeing,'  with  these  diameters  and  their  thermal  capacities,  and 
by  dividing  the  total  length  of  the  sections  by  the  ratios  in 
question.  1  )uring  this  process,  it  will  be  seen  whether  any  altera- 
tion in  the  sizes  of  the  pipes  should  be  maile  or  not,  by  noting 
the  dilference  which  exists  between  the  total  pressure  absorbed 
by  the  pipes  and  that  actually  at  dis[)Osal. 


Particulahs  of  Fig,  151. 

Initial  Steam  Pressure  =  24  Inches  Water.     Pressure  that  may  bu 
absorbed  to  poiht  d  approximately  10  inches. 
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Perhaps  an  example  in  greater  detail  will  aid  the 
explanation  given  in  reference  to  the  more  refined  method  of 
computation.  Take  the  end  Pdser  No.  1,  Fig.  151,  where  the 
steam  pressure  at  point  D  works  out  at  about  16'18  inches 
of  water,  and  which  should  be  absorbed  by  the  sections  DE, 
EF,  and  FG.  The  trial  diameter  DE  which  supplies  17,000 
B.Th.U.  has  been  taken  as  ^  inch,  and  the  ratio  agreeing  with 
the  two  values  is  found  in  Chart  24  to  be  about  6'5.  Section 
DE  has  a  total  length  of  25  feet,  and  when  divided  by  the  ratio 
G'5  gives  the  head  absorbed  as  3"85  inches  of  water. 

For  the  section  EF,  the  trial  diameter  selected  was  ^  inch, 
but  this  will  be  found  rather  large,  so  the  next  smaller  bore  is 
taken.  The  ratio  on  Chart  24  agreeing  with  a  thermal  capacity 
of  11,000  B.Th.U.  and  a  ^-inch  diameter  pipe  is  1-7,  and  this 
divided  into  the  total  length  of  section  gives  8*24  inches  as  the 
pressure  absorbed. 

Section  FG  has  a  trial  diameter  of  h  inch,  and  for  a  capacity 
of  4000  B.Th.U.  gives  a  ratio  of  15.  The  length  of  23  feet 
divided  by  15  gives  1"54  inches  as  the  head  absorbed  by  this 
section. 

The  total  pressure  absorbed  by  the  riser  is  therefore 
3-85  +  8-24  +  1-54  =  13-63  inches,  whilst  that  available  at  D 
is  shown  to  be  16*18  inches.  Where  the  difference  is  rather 
marked,  as  in  this  case,  extra  resistance  should  be  added 
by  throttling,  or  by  introducing  a  short  length  of  piping  of 
a  smaller  bore. 

The  pressure  available  at  the  branch  E  will  be  16*18  —  3-85 
=  12*3  inches,  and  as  the  trial  diameter  will  not  absorb  this,  a 
smaller  pipe  is  chosen.  Chart  24  shows  that  the  ratio  for 
a  j^-inch  pipe  when  supplying  6000  B.Th.U.  is  1*35,  and  when 
divided  into  the  length  gives  the  head  absorbed  as  9"6  inches. 
There  is  still  a  margin  of  pressure  to  spare  at  this  branch  of 
12*3  —  90  =  2*9  inches.  Branch  F  has  a  diameter  of  ^  inch, 
and  the  ratio  for  this  when  supplying  7000  B.Th.U.  is  about  45. 
Dividing  length  of  branch  by  the  ratio  gives  2*66  inches  as  the 
head  or  pressure  absorbed.  Here  the  avaihable  pressure  at  F  is 
16*18  —  3  85  —  8*24  =  4  inches,  which  is  a  little  in  excess  of 
that  absorbed  by  friction  by  the  branch. 


CIIAITKK    XXIII 

BOILERS 

TilE  fuels  used  in  heatiufj  apparatus  may  take  either  the  solid, 
the  ga.seous  or  the  liquid  form,  and  although  the  former  is  the 
cheapest,  the  others  possess  advantages  under  special  condi- 
tions. Moreover,  the  hot  waste  gases  from  internal  combustion 
eiiL^ines  could  he  utilized  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present 
l>y  providing  suitable  elements  for  the  absorption  of  heat  in 
their  passage  from  the  engines.  A  supplementary  heater 
would  be  essential  when  the  engines  were  not  running,  or 
where  the  waste  gases  did  not  yield  sufficient  heat,  but  this 
case  is  only  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  exhaust  steam  heat- 
ing where  a  connection  is  made  with  a  "  live  "  steam  pipe  to 
make  good  any  deficiency  of  the  "  exhaust." 

Boilers  may  be  broadly  classified  as  "  high "  and  '•  low " 
pressure  types,  and  both  take  a  large  variety  of  forms,  but  it 
is  chiefly  with  the  latter  class  that  the  writer  projx)ses  to  deal. 

The  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  boilers  are 
wrought  iron,  mild  steel,  cast  iron,  and  copper.  The  latter, 
however,  is  not  used  so  much  for  boilers  for  warming:  buildiniis. 
as  for  heating  water  for  domestic  and  other  purposes.  Copper 
boilers  are  necessary  where  the  water  hiis  a  corrosive  action 
upon  iron,  or  where  the  discoloration  of  the  water  is  un- 
desirable. When  well  made,  copper  boilers  are  very  durable, 
provided  that  they  are  subjected  to  proper  use,  but  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  weak  {ioints  in  the  brazing  work.  At 
the  present  time,  where  moderately  large  boilers  are  required, 
the  cast-iron  sectional  types  are  generally  used.  These  are 
advantageous  in  that  they  offer  facilities  for  great  variation  in 
design,  are  convenient  for  handling  and  installing  where  space 
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is  limited,  and  as  a  rule  are  less  affected  by  corrosion  than 
wrought  iron  and  steel  ones.  For  small  boilers,  or  where  high 
pressures  require  to  be  carried,  wrought  iron  and  steel  often 
enter  into  their  construction. 

General  Aspects  of  Heating  Boilers.— These  are  operated 
very  differently  from  power  boilers,  the  firing  periods  being  at 
intervals  more  or  less  prolonged,  whilst  in  power  boilers,  the 
firing  process  is  more  regularly  and  intelligently  performed. 
The  successful  action  of  a  heating  boiler  depends  upon  a 
number  of  factors  all  of  which  are  correlated.  These  are 
principally  as  follows  :— 

(1.)  The  efficiency  of  the  boiler  surfaces  for  the  transmission 
of  heat. 

(2)  Eate  of  firing. 

(3)  Quality  of  fuel  consumed. 

(4)  Chimney  draught. 

(5)  Eatio  of  boiler  surface  to  grate  area. 

(G)  Freedom  with  which  water  circulates  through  and  from 
a  boiler. 

(7)  Suitability  of  fire  grate. 

(8)  Size  of  fire  pot. 

(9)  The  time  the  boiler  is  working  on  one  charge  of  fuel. 
EflUciency  of  Boiler  Surfaces. — The  quantity  of  heat  that  will 

pass  through  any  portion  of  a  boiler  surface  in  unit  time 
depends  upon  its  relative  position  to  the  fire,  the  tempera- 
ture difference  of  its  two  sides,  the  velocity  with  which 
the  heated  products  of  combustion  sweep  over  it,  the 
velocity  of  circulation,  and  its  degree  of  cleanliness.  Direct 
surfaces,  or  those  facing  the  fire,  receive  radiant  heat  as 
well  as  that  from  the  products  of  combustion.  On  the  other 
hand,  indirect  surfaces,  or  those  forming  the  flues,  receive 
their  heat  mainly  from  the  gases  passing  over  or  impinging 
against  them.  For  these  reasons,  a  heating  boiler  should 
contain  as  much  direct  surface  as  possible,  and  especially  is 
this  the  case  where  the  rate  of  firing  is  very  low. 

The  precise  value  of  the  radiant  heat  cannot  be  ascertained 
very  well,  as  it  varies  considerably  at  different  stages  of  a  charge 
of  fuel,  and  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  firing 
operations  are  performed.     In  any  case,  its  value  is  relatively 
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lii},'h.  Direct  surfaces  are  also  easy  to  keep  clean,  and  this  is 
of  great  importance  in  the  case  of  boilers  that  are  likely  to 
receive  indilTerent  attention. 

Indirect  boiler  surfaces  (jften  have  their  value  ovei"stated, 
it  being  assumed  that  they  cool  down  the  products  of  com- 
bustion to  a  relatively  low  temperature.  Instead  of  ellecting 
this  in  the  way  desired,  long  tortuous  flues  often  have  the  etlect 
of  producing  a  sluggish  chimney  draught,  whilst  the  so<jt 
deposited  upon  their  surfaces  retards  the  transference  of  heat. 
That  these  facts  have  been  grasped  by  some  of  the  best  boiler 
makers,  is  shown  by  the  simpler  designs  they  now  proiluce 
when  compared  with  those  of  a  few  years  agi>. 

Rate  of  Firing. — The  rate  of  tiring  ha.s  a  direct  influence 
upon  the  temperature  in  the  furnace  and  upon  the  gases 
passing  to  the  chimney,  and  it  also  aifects  the  completeness 
or  otherwise  of  the  combustion.  The  ([uantity  of  fuel  consumed 
per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour  varies  from  2  to  12  II)., 
but  in  the  case  of  small  boilers,  it  does  not  as  a  rule  exceed 
G  lb. 

When  a  fuel  is  properly  consumed,  its  contained  carbon  is 
converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  each  pound  of  carbon 
yields  14,000  r..Th.U.  On  the  other  hand,  if  combustion  is 
incomplete,  carbon  monoxide  is  formed,  and  the  heat  given 
up  is  only  about  4400  B.Th.U.  per  pound  of  carbon  burned. 
With  very  slow  rates  of  combustion,  and  especially  when  soft 
bituminous  fuels  are  used,  the  efluiency  of  a  boiler  rapidly 
falls,  for  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  relatively  low,  and 
for  a  period,  c(^mV)Ustio!i  is  incomplete. 

The  temperature  of  combustion  varies  widely  in  heating 
boilers  during  the  burning  of  one  charge  of  fuel,  and  as  a  rule 
the  gases  in  the  furnace  will  not  exceed  greatly  at  any  time 
ir)00''  v.,  whilst  they  may  fall  considerably  below  SOO'  V.  when 
a  fresh  charge  of  fuel  is  added. 

Quality  of  Fuel. — Since  heating  boilei-s  are  assume<l  to 
require  little  attention,  anthracite  coal  and  coke  should  be  the 
principal  fuels  used.  Bituminous  coals  make  too  much  smoke, 
and  rapidly  soot  up  the  flues.  I'oth  anthracite  coal  and  coke 
consist  principally  of  carbon,  and  aw  rehitively  free  fr«»m 
volatile  luatter. 

u 
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The  calorific  value  of  fuels  varies  considerably,  the  following 
table  giving  a  few  averages : — 


TABLE  XX. 


Fuel. 

B.Th.U.  per  lb. 

Fuel. 

B.Th.U.  per  lb. 

Coal,  anthracite  .     .     . 
,,    Welsh  medium     . 
,,    Newcastle    .     .     . 
,,    Scotch     .... 

15,000 
13,900 
14,000 
13,500 
18,000 

Coke  (gas)  .     . 
Wood      .     .    ". 
Peat   .... 
Petroleum  .     . 

11,000 
7,500 
7,000 

20,000 

Coke 

Chimney  Draught. — For  a  boiler  to  operate  satisfactorily,  it 
is  imperative  that  a  good  draught  be  obtainable,  for  unless  the 
requisite  quantity  of  air  can  be  passed  through  the  fire,  the  com- 
bustion will  ])e  imperfect,  and  insufficient  fuel  will  be  consumed. 
The  design  of  a  boiler  may  be  modified  to  some  extent  where  a 
liberal  draught  is  available  in  order  that  the  gases  may  sweep 
over  and  against  its  heat-absorbing  surfaces.  High  gas  speeds 
increase  the  eflaciency  of  the  surfaces  by  the  displacement  of 
the  chilled  stratum  of  air  that  apparently  clings  about  them. 

Ratio  of  Boiler  Surface  to  Grate  Area. — There  is  a  wide 
difference  in  heating  boilers  between  the  relationship  of  their 
grate  areas  and  their  total  surfaces  for  absorbing  heat.  When 
the  boiler  surface  is  expressed  as  a  ratio  of  the  grate  area, 
it  varies  from  about  7  to  1  in  small  boilers  to  30  to  1  and 
over  in  some  of  the  larger  cast-iron  sectional  types.  The  prin- 
cipal effects  of  these  ratios  are :  (1)  The  cooling  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  to  a  more  or  less  extent;  and  (2)  the 
increasing  or  diminishing  of  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  flues. 
It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  effective  area  of  indirect 
surface  is  soon  passed,  owing  to  the  soot  it  gathers.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  very  small  ratio  may  be  associated  with  high 
chimney  temperatures,  although  the  rate  of  combustion  is 
another  factor  that  would  require  to  be  taken  into  account.  In 
general  practice,  if  a  well-proportioned  boiler  is  operating  with 
a  good  draught  at  its  normal  rate  of  combustion,  and  is  kept  in 
a  suitable  state,  the  temperature  of  the  gases  escaping  to  the 
chimney  should  not  greatly  exceed  370"  F.     In  unfavourable 
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cases,  the  gases  may  escape  at  the  chimney  at  a  temperature 
exceeding  fiOO"  F.,  when  prohahly  '2'>  \ter  cent,  of  the  total  heat 
of  the  fuel  })asses  directly  in  this  manner  to  '.vaste. 

Freedom  of  Circulation  through  Boilers. — An  unsatisfactory 
circulation  may  arise  throu<,'h  defective  design,  or  a  faulty 
piping  arrangement.  It  is  important  in  hot-water  heilei-s  that 
the  fluid  should  readily  flow  to  the  point  of  escape,  otherwise 
local  currents  may  ho  set  up  which  raise  the  water  tempera- 
ture unnecessarily  high,  and  in  turn  diminish  the  Ihnv  of  heat 
through  the  surfaces. 

If  a  system  of  piping  is  faulty  in  that  the  circulation  of 
water  through  it  is  too  slow,  overheating  will  reiidily  occur, 
and  with  certain  forms  of  connections,  the  water  from  a  hoiler 
may  he  dislodged.  If  a  piping  system  is  at  fault,  it  is  usually 
revealed  hy  the  large  temperature  dilference  hetweeu  the  water 
when  leaving  and  re-entering  a  boiler. 

In  steam  boilers,  it  is  very  desirable  that  adequate  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  free  circulation  of  the  water  and  the 
steam,  or  "  priming  "  troubles  may  be  caused.  The  same  action 
may  occur  in  badly  proportioned  heaters  where  the  water 
surface  is  too  small  to  jKjrmit  of  the  free  disengagement  of 
the  steam,  or  where  the  steam  space  is  of  a  too  restricted 
capacity. 

File  Grates. — The  grates  for  heaters  take  different  forms, 
according  to  the  size  of  fuel  that  is  u.sed  and  to  its  l)chaviour 
during  consumption.  For  a  fuel  such  as  anthracite  coal,  the 
spaces  between  the  fire  bars  should  bo  narrow,  as  it  breaks  up 
into  small  pieces  in  burning.  Narrow  spaces  are  also  essential 
for  slack  or  dro.ss,  whilst  the  bars  are  spaced  further  apart 
where  coke  and  bituminous  fuels  of  a  moderate  size  are  used. 
The  percentage  area  of  the  free  air  space  to  the  total  area  of 
grate  varies  roughly  from  2r»  to  50  per  cent. 

To  prevent  the  clinkering  of  fires,  rocking  or  shaking  grates 
are  often  providetl,  but  these  are  more  liable  to  derange- 
ment and  more  expensive  to  renew  than  the  simple  forms  of 
fixed  bars. 

It  will  be  found  occasionally  that  some  of  the  fire  grates 
are  far  too  largo ;  these  are  ilefective  in  that  they  do  not  permit 
of  suitable  depths  of  fuel  being  used,  and  the  fires  are  more 
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difficult  to  control.  Moreover,  such  grates  often  permit  exces- 
sive volumes  of  air  to  enter  and  cool  the  furnaces,  throush 
their  not  being  properly  covered  with  fuel. 

Size  of  Fire  Pot. — The  depth  of  the  fire  pot  not  only  requires 
to  be  sufficient  to  hold  a  charge  of  fuel  for  a  given  time,  but 
additional  space  is  necessary  for  the  incandescent  fuel  and 
ash  upon  the  grate.  A  further  depth  of  a  few  inches  also 
requires  to  be  provided  between  the  top  of  the  fuel  and  the 
overhanging  surfaces.  This  space  permits  of  the  better  com- 
bustion of  the  gases  at  the  surface  of  the  fuel,  an  unnecessary 
chilling  effect  through  the  lower  temperature  of  the  boiler 
surfaces  being  thus  avoided. 

Firing  Interval. — The  length  of  time  a  boiler  runs  on  one 
charge  of  fuel  directly  affects  its  efficiency,  owing  to  the  lower- 
ing or  the  raising  of  the  average  temperature  of  combustion. 
The  interval  between  two  charges  will  necessarily  vary  with 
the  size  of  a  boiler  unit  and  the  amount  of  attention  it  can 
receive.  Boilers  of  a  large  size  do  not  as  a  rule  run  for  more 
than  four  hours  on  one  charge,  whilst  smaller  ones  often  go 
from  eight  to  ten  hours  at  a  time. 

Efficiency  of  Heating  Boilers. — From  the  foregoing,  it  is 
clear  that  if  a  boiler  is  said  to  have  a  certain  efficiency,  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  can  be  obtained  should  also  be 
given.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  these  boilers  have  an 
efficiency  of  70  per  cent,  and  over  when  working  under 
normal  conditions.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  such  values  are 
only  obtainable  with  careful  operation  and  with  boilers  of  good 
design.  It  will  be  found  that  many  types,  when  operated  in 
the  usual  manner,  do  not  give  an  average  efficiency  of  40  per 
cent. 

Charts  27  and  28  show  curves  of  imaginary  tests  of  two 
different  boilers.  Chart  27  gives  the  efficiency  curve  for  different 
rates  of  firing  when  the  best  performance  is  obtained  on  G  lb. 
of  fuel  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour.  Chart  28  is  for 
a  boiler  operated  in  the  usual  manner,  where  the  interval 
between  the  charges  varies  from  2  to  8  hours.  The  maximum 
efficiency  for  a  2-hour  interval  is  taken  as  75  per  cent.,  and  lor 
an  8-hour  run  at  35  per  cent.  These  are  average  values,  for 
the  efficiency  would  fluctuate  over  the  whole  (iring  interval. 
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Diflurt'iiL  desi^'iis  of  boilers  when  run  for  varying;  periods 
on  one  charge  of  a  standard  fuel,  and  with  suitalde  (hvaughts, 

Chaut  "JT. — ABBumod  oflicioncy  curve  of  a  boating  boiler  for  diflcroot 
rates  of  liriDg. 
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will  give  their  own  characteristic  curves.  The  chief  purpose  of 
Charts  '11  and  L'S  is  not  to  give  the  actual  performance  of  any 
particular   make   of   boiler,  but  to  show  what  information  i.s 

Chart  28. — .Vssumed  oflicioncy  curve  of  a  boating  boiler  when  run  for 
varying  periods  on  ono  cbargo  of  fuel. 
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necessary  before  the  most  economical  type  can  be  selected  for 
any  particular  case. 

Rating  of  Boilers. — This  aspect  of  boilers  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  coutrovei-sy,  and  from  time  to  time,  various  suggestions 
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have  been  made  to  establish  some  common  rating  basis.  At 
the  present,  the  capacities  of  boilers  are  listed  in  different  ways. 
One  method  gives  the  capacity  in  B.Th.U.  per  hour  without  any 
reference  to  the  conditions  that  are  requisite  for  obtaining  it. 
Another  gives  so  many  feet  run  of  a  certain  size  of  pipe,  or  of 
the  radiator  surface  that  may  be  supplied.  The  latter  is  more 
unsatisfactory  than  the  first,  as  the  value  of  the  surfaces  varies 
so  much  under  different  conditions. 

A  more  rational  method  is  for  a  maker  to  guarantee  a  given 
efficiency  when  the  boiler  is  operating  under  a  certain  set  of 
conditions  which  may  be  reproduced  in  practice.  It  would 
also  be  an  advantage  to  be  supplied  with  efficiency  curves  as 
indicated  by  Chart  28,  for  by  such  curves  a  comparison  could 
be  readily  made  of  the  performances  of  different  boilers.  In 
addition  to  the  efficiencies  of  boilers,  the  principal  details  of 
the  tests  should  be  scheduled,  such  as — 

(a)  Kind  of  fuel,  its  calorific  value,  and  size  of  pieces. 

(b)  Average  weight   of  fuel  consumed  per  square  foot  of 

grate  per  hour. 

(c)  Depth  of  fuel  at  the  commencement  of  test. 

(d)  Grate  area. 

(e)  Percentage  area  of  free  air  space  in  grate. 

(/)  Interval  in  hours  between  two  charges  of  fuel. 

(g)  Chimney  draught  in  inches  of  water. 

A  knowledge  of  the  size  of  fuel,  its  depth,  and  the  free  area 
in  grate  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  resistance  to  the  entering 
air  in  future  tests  may  be  similar  to  that  in  the  original  ones. 

Size  of  Boilers. — The  easiest  way  of  arriving  at  the  size  of  a 
boiler  is  in  terms  of  its  grate  area,  when  its  efficiency  is  given 
for  any  set  of  working  conditions.  The  old  method  of  assuming 
that  each  square  foot  of  boiler  surface  will  transmit  a  certain 
quantity  of  heat  is  defective,  as  the  surface?  cannot  be  readily 
measured,  even  assuming  their  transmission  value  were  correctly 
given. 

The  following  formulaj  are  given  with  respect  to  boilers : — 

U  =  AweJcc (65) 

^'  =  -ir- ^^^^ 
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A=    ^. (67) 

A  = (r.fi) 

where  U  =  capucity  ut'  lioilcr   in    I'ritish  Tliennal    Units  per 
huur. 
If  =  total  area  in  square  feet  of  radiator  or  equivalent 

surface. 
A  =  grate  area  of  boiler  in  square  feet. 
//'  =  weight  of  fuel  consumed  per  square  foot  of  grate 

per  hour. 
€  =  efhcieucy  of  boiler. 
l\.  =  calorific  value  of  fuel  (see  Table  XX.). 
u  =  heat  emitted  in  IJ.Th.U.  per  si[uare  foot  of  radiator 
surface  per  hour. 
Example  33. — Let  the  size  of  boiler  be  fouml  that  is  capable 
of  supplying  240,000  B.Th.U.  per  liour  where  the  fuel  has  a 
calorilic  value  of  12,500  li.Th.l'.  per  lb.,  and  the  rate  of  tiring 
equal  to  8  lb.  per  square  foot  of  grate.     Assume  tlie  efficiency 
of  the  boiler  for  the  conditions  given  as  70  per  cent. 
Vi)'  Formula  07 — 

A  =      , 

v'ckc 

o  ,     •      ■  ,  »  240,000 

substituting  values,       A  =  ,,       .,  _       ,.,  .,^7-. 
'^  8  X  0-7  X  12,o00 

when  A  =  3  "43  square  feet. 

Size  of  Boiler  Units. —  In  large  plants,  it  is  more  economical 
to  operate  with  two  boiler  units  than  with  one,  owing  to  the 
great  difference  between  the  minimum  and  maximum  demand 
for  heat  during  the  heating  season.  The  best  size  of  unit  will 
deiHjnd  very  largely  upon  the  point  from  which  it  is  estimated, 
and  upon  whether  any  duplication  is  considered  essential  or  not. 
One  method  where  two  boiler  units  are  adopted  is  to  make  each 
capable  of  supplying  two-thirds  the  ordinary  maximum  demand, 
this  arrangement  permitting  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  be 
independently  oi)ei-ated  over  a  great  ])ortion  of  the  heating 
season.  For  abnormal  demands  of  heat,  both  boilers  are  operated 
together. 
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Another  method  of  sizing  two  units  is  to  make  one  capable 
of  supplying  two- thirds  and  the  other  a  little  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  ordinary  maximum  heat  demand.  The  smaller  unit 
is  advantageous  for  mild  weather,  whilst  these  two  sizes  can  be 
economically  operated  together  when  the  demand  for  heat  is 
greatest. 

In  some  cases,  the  number  of  boiler  units  is  regulated  by 
the  space  at  disposal,  and  a  battery  of  four  or  more  may  be 
required.  All  are  joined  with  common  headers,  so  that  any  one 
may  be  operated  independently  of  the  others.  A  number  of 
small  units,  however,  are  better  avoided  if  practicable. 

For  ordinary  gravity  steam-heating  systems,  it  is  specially 
desirable  that  the  boiler  units  should  be  of  ample  size,  other- 
wise the  water-line  will  fluctuate  very  much.  Should  the  con- 
densing capacity  of  a  system  exceed  the  steam  supply,  there  is 
danger  of  the  water  disappearing  from  the  boiler  into  the  return 
mains,  owing  to  the  partial  vacuum  caused. 

Forms  of  Boilers. — Fig.  152  gives  a  sectional  hot- water 
boiler  of  a  fairly  large  size,  and  the  path  taken  by  the  products 
of  combustion  may  be  easily  followed.  To  get  the  best  results 
from  this  form  of  boiler,  a  good  chimney  draught  is  necessary. 

In  Fig.  153,  another  hot-water  boiler  is  shown,  but  of  a 
simpler  form,  the  products  of  combustion  having  a  less  distance 
to  traverse  than  in  the  case  of  Fig.  152.  There  are  many  styles 
of  cast-iron  sectional  boilers,  but  their  principal  features  have 
been  fairly  well  considered.  Moreover,  catalogues  may  be  readily 
obtained  from  the  various  manufacturers  of  these  products. 

A  steam  boiler  showing  the  usual  mountings  is  indicated  in 
Fig.  154.  This  is  also  a  cast-iron  sectional  one,  but  it  is  pro- 
tected with  a  non-conducting  material  which  is  covered  with  a 
thin  sheet-iron  casing.  All  independent  boilers  should  be 
treated  in  some  similar  way  to  reduce  the  heat  loss  from  them. 

Where  high-pressures  are  carried,  cylindrical  boilers  of  the 
"  Cornish,"  "  Lancashire,"  or  similar  types  are  frequently  used, 
their  shape  being  the  more  suitable  for  resisting  the  internal 
pressure.  The  various  "  water-tube  "  and  "  multitubular  "  forms 
of  boilers  are  principally  used  in  conjunction  with  power  plants, 
and  where  a  high  evaporative  eflicicncy  is  required. 

"Down-Draught"    Boilers. — Sometimes   a    "down-draught" 


Fig.  152. — Cast-iron  scctioual  boiler.     By  tho  BeestoD  Foundry  Company. 


Fia.  163. — Cast-irou  sectional  boiler.  Fiu.  154. — Steam  boiler  showing  "  mountings.' 

By  the  National  liadiator  Company.  By  tbo  National  Badiator  Company. 
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type  of  low-pressure  boiler  is  used  where  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  prevent  the  emission  of  black  smoke.  The  feature 
introduced  here  causes  the  products  of  combustion  to  pass  first 
downwards  through  the  incandescent  fuel  before  passing  into 
the  flues  and  to  the  chimney.  The  more  satisfactory  method 
of  dealing  with  black  smoke,  however,  is  in  boilers  where 
mechanical  firing  can  be  introduced. 

Boiler  Mountings. — The  common  mountings  for  a  steam 
boiler  consist  of  the  following :  Pressure  gauge,  water  gauge, 
relief  or  safety  valve,  and  automatic  draught  regulator.  In 
some  cases,  an  automatic  water  feeder  is  also  installed. 

Water  Gange. — It  is  the  usual  practice  to  attach  the  water 
gauge  of  a  boiler  to  a  pipe  column,  whilst  to  the  latter  are 
fitted  three  "  try  cocks "  for  verifying  the  accuracy  of  the 
gauge.  The  "try  cocks"  are  located  one  above  another,  the 
position  of  the  centre  one  coinciding  with  the  normal  water- 
line.  Water  columns  are  sometimes  provided  with  alarms  to 
indicate  when  the  water-level  is  either  too  high  or  too  low. 

Automatic  Water  Feeders  for  steam  boilers  usually  operate 
with  float  valves.  These  appliances  are  located  so  that  their 
water-levels,  when  the  valves  are  closed,  coincide  with  the 
boiler  water-line.  This  method  of  renewing  water  is  only 
suitable  where  small  volumes  are  concerned,  and  in  order  to 
give  satisfaction,  the  float  valves  require  to  be  well  made,  whilst 
the  water-level  in  the  feeders  should  be  kept  as  steady  as 
possible. 

Safety  Valves. — For  either  hot  water  or  steam  boilers, "  dead- 
weight" or  "  spring"  safety  valves  are  suitable.  For  the  latter 
type,  howevei-,  the  springs  used  should  be  made  of  a  nou- 
con-osive  material.  The  safety  valves  on  these  boilers  are  rarely 
tested,  so  it  is  imperative  that- a  pattern  should  be  adopted  that 
is  not  liable  to  stick  or  to  be  uncertain  in  its  action. 

Boiler  Chimneys. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  successful  operation  of  a  boiler 
depends  largely  upon  an  adequate  draught,  for  unless  the 
requisite  quantity  of  fuel  can  be  properly  consumed,  the  full 
capacity  of  the  boiler  cannot  be  realized. 
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Chimney  Draught. — The  draught  of  a  chimney  is  |>roduced 
by  the  tlillereiili.il  pressure  of  the  atinospliere  and  the  heated 
<,'ases  in  •  the  chimney,  the  intensity  of  the  draught  heing 
directly  proportinnal  to  the  s([uare  root  of  the  temperature 
dillerenco  ami  to  the  height  of  the  chimney. 

The  available  pressure  that  creates  the  draught  is  absorljed 
in  different  ways,  such  as  by — 

(a)  The  resistance  of  the  fire  grate  and  the  channels  cnn- 
veying  the  air  to  that  point. 

(Ii)  The  thickness  of  the  lire  and  the  kind  and  size  of  fuel. 

(6-)  The  resistance  otVered  by  the  boiler  lines. 

(d)  The  resistance  of  the  chimney  itself. 

The  proportions  in  which  the  pressure  is  utilized  will 
necessarily  vary  with  different  boilers,  and  even  at  dill'erent 
periods  with  any  one  type.  From  a  general  standpoint,  the 
l)est  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  a  chimney  sufUcieutly  largo, 
and  to  ell'ect  exact  regulation  by  the  aid  of  dampers. 

Different  results  will  also  bo  obtained  with  chimneys  of 
dillerent  construction,  and  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  protected.  For  example,  iron-pipe  chimneys,  when 
exposed  to  the  elements  cool  down  the  products  of  combustion, 
and  the  draught  suffers  in  consequence.  Leaky  chimneys  have 
a  similar  effect. 

In  any  flue  or  chimney,  the  velocity  of  the  products  of 
combustion  will  not  be  uniform  over  its  whole  cross-8ecti(tnal 
area,  so  that  in  order  to  estimate  their  average  speed  the 
velocity  pressure  should  be  taken  at  a  number  of  points  over 
the  whole  cross-sectional  area. 

\Vhere  the  velocity  pressure  is  obtained  by  a  suitable  water 
gauge,  the  speed  of  the  chimney  gases  may  be  obtained  by  the 
followini:  rule  : — 


V  =  lSo\/^^^ (09) 


where  r  =  velocity  in  feet  per  second. 

h  =  velocity  pressui-e  in  inches  of  water. 
D.,  =  density  of  the  ])roducts  of  combustion  per  cubic  ft>ot. 
This  is  usually  taken  as  the  etpiivalent  of  air  at 
the  same  temperature. 
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For  the  density  of  air  at  different  temperatures  see  Table 
XXII.  of  Appendix. 

Example  34. — At  what  speed  do  the  products  of  co'mbustion 
flow  through  a  flue  or  chimney  when  the  water  gauge  records 
0"15  inch  ?     Temperature  of  gases,  400°  F. 
By  Formula  69 — 

"  =  i«  Vi 

The  density  of  the  products  of  combustion  may  be  taken  as 
0*0461  lb.  per  cubic  foot. 

Substituting  values,  v  =  1^-'6\J 


0-0461 
when  v  =  33  feet  per  second. 

Size  of  Chimneys. — For  estimating  the  cross-sectional  area 
of  a  chimney,  Formula  70  is  given.  In  this,  the  chimney  gases 
have  been  assumed  at  a  temperature  of  350°  F.,  the  external  air 
at  60°  F.,  and  the  weight  of  air  required  per  lb.  of  fuel  as  20  lb. 
The  latter  value  is  equivalent  to  410  cubic  feet  of  air  at  350°  F. 
A  liberal  margin  has  been  allowed  for  the  various  resistances. 

A  =  °5^ (70) 

where  A  =  sectional  area  of  chimney  opening  in  inches. 
U  =  thermal  capacity  of  plant  in  B.Th.U. 
H  =  height  of  chimney  in  feet. 
Exanijjle  35. — Determine  the  cross-sectional  area  of  a  chimney 
36  feet  high  for  a  boiler  that  has  a  thermal  capacity  of  160,000 
B.Th.U. 

By  Formula  70— 

0-003U 

Substituting  values,    A  =  0-003  x  160,000 

\/36 
when  A  =  80  square  inches. 

Chart  29  has  been  prepared  by  the  aid  of  Formula  70.  The 
values  are  sufficiently  liberal,  and  may  be  reduced  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  No  pipe  chimney  snuiUer  than  6  inches  diameter 
should  be  used. 


Chart  29. — Cross-sectional  areas  of  chimneys  for  beating  boilers  wLerc  tlie 
capacities  of  the  latter  are  expressed  in  B.Th.U.  per  hour. 
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CHAPTEE   XXIV 

THE   TEMPERATURE   CONTROL   OF   BUILDINGS 

In  order  to  effect  economy  in  the  operation  of  a  heating  plant, 
some  form  of  temperature  regulation  is  essential  owing  to  the 
fluctuations  of  the  external  atmospliere.  It  is  also  desirahle  to 
prevent  the  overheating  of  buildings  in  which  either  physical 
or  mental  work  is  performed,  as  high  temperatures  cause  the 
brain  to  become  less  alert,  whilst  a  greater  expenditure  of 
energy  is  required  to  accomplish  a  particular  task. 

Temperature  regulation  may  be  effected  either  by  hand  or 
by  automatic  means,  the  latter  being  specially  suitable  for  many 
buildings  when  a  reliable  system  is  installed.  Many  automatic 
appliances,  however,  are  very  easily  deranged,  owing  either  to 
defective  construction  or  to  the  introduction  of  movable  parts 
of  far  too  delicate  a  nature.  If,  on  the  other  side,  hand  control 
is  relied  upon,  it  is  often  indifferently  performed. 

For  a  fairly  large  heating  plant  and  where  a  skilled 
attendant  is  engaged,  hand  regulation  may  be  satisfactorily 
and  simply  carried  out.  Under  such  conditions  electric  signal- 
ling may  also  be  used  when  the  overheating  or  cooling  of  a  room 
is  recorded  automatically  at  any  central  point  desired. 

Automatic  Regulation.— There  are  many  systems  of  tem- 
perature control,  some  being  designed  for  the  independent  and 
automatic  regulation  of  the  various  apartments  of  buildings, 
whilst  in  others  the  rate  of  combustion  at  the  boiler  is  merely 
governed  by  locating  a  thermostat  at  some  central  point.  The 
term  "  Thermostat "  is  used  to  designate  an  appliance  that 
is  affected  by  variations  of  temperature,  and  serves  either  to 
control  the  motive  power  by  which  the  temperature  regulation 
is  effected,  or  supplies  from  within  itself  the  energy  essential 
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for  tliiit  ]iui|MiS('.  In  tlie  construction  ol"  thermostats,  the 
principle  of  dillerenlial  expansion  is  hir^'ely  einph)yed  by 
joining  together  ilissiniilar  substanees  in  such  a  way  that  the 
one  will  react  upon  the  other,  or  work  is  ellected  tiirough  the 
vaporization  and  condensation  of  very  volatile  fluids. 

The  source  of  energy  for  the  manipulation  of  tho'  valves 
where  the  first  class  of  thermostat  is  employed  may  be  oljtained 
as  follows,  liy — 

(a)  Some  form  of  mechanism  in  which  springs  or  weii^hts 
are  used. 

(b)  Compressed  air. 
((•)  Partial  vacuum. 
(d)  Water  pressure. 
(V)  KU'ctricity. 

Mechanical  Devices  that  are  operated  with  clock-work  gear 
are  not  used  to  any  considerable  e.xtent  on  account  of  the 
attention  required,  and,  moreover,  they  are  not  suitable  for 
jilants  where  the  temperaturi;  is  controlled  at  a  large  nundier 
of  points.  They  may  bo  used  successfully,  however,  for  small 
systems,  but  they  require  to  be  regularly  wotind  up. 

Compressed  Air. — This  medium  is  proI)ably  the  one  most 
largely  u.sed  in  temjierature  i-egulation.  A  supjdy  is  readily 
obtained  by  a  simple  form  of  compressor  which  may  be 
driven  by  water  by  a  small  electric  motor  or  by  any  available 
njachincry.  The  compressors  ai"e  arranged  to  be  automatic  in 
action,  and  to  maintain  an  air  pressure  at  the  receiver  of  from 
10  to  15  lb.  per  square  inch.  Compressed  air  is  readily  dis- 
tributed by  means  of  small  tubing  to  any  point  desired,  whilst 
any  reasonable  amount  of  concentratetl  power  can  be  easily 
obtained. 

Partial  Vacuum. — ^The  use  of  a  partial  vacuum  for  tempcm- 
lurc  regulation  is  more  suitable  where  a  vacuum  system  of 
steam  heating  is  installed  than  for  other  forms  of  heating 
j)lants.  I'nder  such  circumstances,  the  siime  jiumji  unit  may 
be  frequently  used,  both  as  the  exhauster  for  the  heating 
system,  and  for  producing  the  required  degree  of  vacuum  for 
the  temjM^rature  regulating  equipment.  There  are  wises,  how- 
ever, where  this  combination  would  not  be  economical  from  an 
oi)erating  standpoint.     The  general  arrangement  of  the  lubing 
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follows  the  same  plan  as  for  compressed  air,  but  upon  reaching 
a  fitting,  it  is  joined  to  the  other  side  of  its  diaphragm  or  piston. 

Water  Power. — When  this  is  used  directly  in  connection 
with  thermostats,  it  is  suitable  for  controlling  the  temperature 
at  the  boiler  or  for  regulating  the  steam  supply  to  a  heater. 
Speaking  generally,  a  hydraulic  thermostat  should  be  confined 
to  situations  from  which  the  waste  water  can.  be  readily  dis- 
charged, or  where  it  is  not  likely  to  cause  any  damage  should  a 
leakage  occur. 

Electricity. — In    an    electrical    equipment,    the    energy   is 
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Fig.  155. — Application  of  thermostats  for  temperature  regulation. 


T  =  thermostats. 

V  =  automatic  valves. 


A  =  compressed  air  tank. 
C  =  air  compressor-. 


W  =  watfer  supply. 
0  =  exhaust  water. 


derived  at  a  low  voltage  from  a  l)attery,  whilst  for  operating 
the  valves,  the  circuit  is  closed  or  opened  by  the  aid  of  a  mer- 
curial thermometer  or  by  other  suitable  means.  By  means  of 
reversil)le  gear,  the  valves  are  opened  or  closed. 

Application  of  Automatic  Regulation.— Fig.  l;");")  shows  the 
application  of  a  compressed  air  system  where  the  radiators  on 
the  upper  floor  arc  independently  controlled,  whilst  those  on  the 
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lower  iloor  ;iro  governed  by   one    thermostat.     Vor   clearness^ 
the  niiiiii  piping  conveying  the 
heating  medium  is  oniitte<l. 

Automatic  regulation  can  be 
applied  to  any  system  of  hot- 
water  and  steam  heating,  but 
where  a  "  two-pipe  "  gravity 
steam  installation  is  used,  the 
valves  on  both  the  inlets  and 
the  outlets  of  the  radiators  re- 
(|uire  to  be  under  control. 
Steam  systems,  however,  are 
more  effectively  governed  than 
hot-water  plants.  Although 
the  automatic  valves  in  Fig. 
155  are  shown  to  bo  directly 
joined  with  the  radiators, 
they  may  bo  placed  in  the 
branch  jjipes  so  as  to  govern 
the  whole  of  a  ])articular  sec- 
lion  from  one  point.  The  same 
mode  of  regulation  is  extended 
to  indirect  heating,  and  to  the 
i>peration  of  dampers,  etc.,  in 
systems  of  ventilation.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  air  from 
the  compressor  C  is  delivered 
directly  iuto  a  receiving  tank. 
The  storage  of  compressed  air 
obviates  any  rapid  fluctuation 
of  pressure  in  the  air  lines, 
and  so  causes  the  movable 
I)arts  of  the  fittings  to  ojHjrate 
more  satisfactorily. 

There  are  various  systems 
of  automatic  regulation  that 
make  use  of  comiire-s.seil  air, 
and  although  the  underlying 
principle  is  the  same  in  every 
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case,  the  fittings  used  differ  considerably  in  constructional 
details.  Three  well-known  systems  in  which  compressed  air 
is  used  are  the  "  Johnson,"  "  Powers,"  and  the  "  National  " 
Kegulator  Companies. 

A  section  of  the  "Johnson  "  thermostat  is  given  in  Fig.  156 
and  Fig.  157  shows  a  view  of  the  same  appliance  with  the  front 
cover  removed.     The  pipe  C  (Fig.  156)  joins  with  the  main  air 


Fig.    157. — Johnson     thermostat 
with  front  cover  removed. 


Fig.  15S. — Radiator  valve. 


line  and  conveys  the  compressed  air  to  the  fitting,  whilst  D 
forms  the  return  pipe,  or  that  communicating  with  the  diaphragm 
chamber  of  the  automatic  valve.  The  passage  of  the  air  from 
the  one  pipe  to  the  other  is  controlled  by  the  small  valve  F, 
which  is  operated  by  the  diaphragm  K  through  the  agency  of 
compressed  air.  A  compound  metallic  strip  O  provides  the 
thermostatic  element ;   its  lower  end  is  securely  joined  with 
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the  appliance,  whilst  to  the  upper  end  is  attaclied  a  disc  to 
close  a  small  orifice  at  N.  The  action  of  the  latter  valve,  it 
will  be  seen,  either  causes  the  air  j)ressure  to  be  concentrated 
upon  the  diaphragm  K,  or  to  eft'ect  its  release  according  to  the 
inward  or  outward  movement  of  the  thermostatic  element. 
This  element  consists  of  strips  of  steel  and  brass  soldered 
together  so  as  to  produce  movement  through  their  dilVerential 
expansicni  and  contraction.  In  Fig.  15(3  the  jiath  taken  by  the 
air  from  ( ■  to  J  is  not  shown,  but  a  side  connection  is  provided 
for  that  purpose.  liy  means  of  adjustments,  the  thermostat  c^m 
be  arranged  to  operate  at  any  desired  temperature,  whilst  the 
tcmiKTature-range  between  the  opening  and  the  closing  of  the 
valves  may  be  limited  to  less  tlian  two  degrees.  This  thermo- 
stat permits  of  the  leakage  of  air,  but  the  amount  is  limited  by 
means  of  the  adjustment  screw  at  L. 

A  diaphragm  radiator  valve  is  given  in  Fig.  I'lH.  It  is  a 
direct-acting  type,  the  compressed  air  pi|>e  joining  at  A,  whilst 
the  spring  (I  mises  the  valve  when  the  pressure  on  the 
diaphragm  is  relaxed.  The  air  from  the  diaphragm  chaml)er 
escapes  at  the  thermostat  as  soon  as  the  supply  is  cut  oil".  The 
diaphragms  of  these  valves  should  be  formed  of  metal,  rubber 
being  of  too  perishable  a  nature.  In  some  cases,  pistons  take 
the  place  of  the  diaphragms  to  oixsrate  the  valves. 
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TABLE   XXI. 

Peoperties  of  Steam. 

These  values  are  taken  from  Marks  and  Davis'  "  Steam  Tables," 
by  permission  of  the  authors. 


Absolute 

Gauge 
pressure. 

Temp., 

Latent 

Heat  cif 
liquid 

Total  heat 

of  steam 

Density  in 

pressure,  lbs. 
per  sq.  in. 

lbs.  per 
sq.  in. 

deg.  F. 

heat,  L. 

above 
32°  F.,  S. 

above 
32°  F.,  H. 

cubic  foot. 

1 

/N  27-89 
'   25-86 

101-8 

1034-6 

69-8 

1104-4 

0-00300 

2 

126-1 

1021-0 

94-0 

1115-0 

0-00576 

3 

5  23-83 

141-5 

1012-3 

109-4 

1121-6 

0-00845 

4 

S  21-8 

153-0 

1005-7 

120-9 

1126-5 

0-01107 

5 

S  19-77 

162-3 

1000-3 

1301 

1130-5 

0-01364 

6 

o  17-74 

170-1 

995-8 

137-9 

1133-7 

0-01616 

7 

S  15-71 

176-8 

991-8 

144-7 

1136-5 

0-01867 

8 

S  13-68 

182-9 

988-2 

150-8 

11390 

0-02115 

9 

&  11-65 

188-3 

985-0 

156-2 

11411 

0-02361 

10 

§     9-62 

193-2 

982-0 

161-1 

1143-1 

0-02606 

11 

a     7-59 
1     5-56 

197-7 

979-2 

165-7 

1144-9 

0-02849 

12 

202-0 

976  6 

169-9 

1146-5 

0-03090 

13 

§     3-53 

205-9 

974-2 

173-8 

1148  0 

0-0333 

14 

>     1-5 

209-5 

971-9 

177-5 

1149-4 

0-03569 

14-7 

I    0-0 
0-3 

212-0 

970-4 

180-0 

1150-4 

0-03732 

15 

213-0 

969-7 

181-0 

1150-7 

0-0380G 

16 

1-3 

216-3 

967-6 

184-4 

1152-0 

0-04042 

17 

2-3 

219-4 

965-6 

187-5 

1153-1 

0-04277 

18 

3-3 

222-4 

963-7 

190-5 

1154-2 

0-04512 

19 

4-3 

225-2 

961-8 

193-4 

1155-2 

1     0-04746 

20 

5-3 

228-0 

960-0 

1961 

1156-2 

0-04980 

21 

6-3 

230-6 

958  3 

198-8 

1157-1 

'     0-05213 

22 

7-3 

233-1 

956-7 

201-3 

1158-0 

0-05445 

23 

8-3 

235-5 

955-1 

203-8 

1158-8 

U -05676 

24 

9-3 

237-8 

953-5 

206-1 

1159-6 

0-05907 

25 

10-3 

240-1 

952-0 

208-4 

1160-4 

0-0614 

26 

11-3 

242-2 

950  6 

210-6 

1161-2 

0-0636 

27 

12-3 

244-4 

949-2 

212-7 

1161-9 

0-0659 

28 

13-3 

246-4 

947-8 

214-8 

1162-6 

0-0682 

29 

14-3 

248-4 

946-4 

216-8 

1163-2 

0-0705 

30 

15-3 

250-3 

945-1 

218-8 

1163-9 

0-0728 

31 

lG-3 

252-2 

943-8 

220-7 

1164-5 

00751 

32 

17-3 

254-1 

942-5 

222  6 

1165-1 

00773 

33 

18-3 

255-8 

941-3 

224-4 

1165-7 

00795 

34 

19-3 

257-6 

1       9401 

226-2 

1166-3 

0-0818 

35 

20-3 

259-3 

1      938-9 

227  9 

1166-8 

0-0841 

36 

21-3 

261-0 

937-7 

229-6 

1167-3 

0-0863 
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TABLE   XXL— continued. 


AlMolnte 

pressure,  lbs. 

per  sq.  In. 


87 
38 
39 

40 
45 
50 
55 
GO 

r.5 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

95 

100 

110 

120 

i;^o 

140 
150 
IfiO 
170 
180 
I'JO 
200 


(ittURC 

preMurp, 
\y».  i>or 

Nq.   ill. 

lonip.. 

22-3 

262G 

23-3 

2G4-2 

24-3 

2G5-8 

25-3 

2G7  3 

.30-3 

274-5 

35-3 

281-0 

40-3 

287-1 

463 

292-7 

.•iO^ 

298-0 

55-3 

3029 

GO-3 

307 -G 

f.5-3 

312-0 

70-3 

31G-3 

75-3 

320  3 

80-3 

324-1 

85-3 

327-8 

95-3 

334-8 

105-3      . 

341-3 

1 15-3 

347-4     1 

125-3 

.S.W-l     1 

135-3 

358-5 

145-3 

363-G 

155-3 

3G8-5 

1G5-3 

373-1 

175-3 

377-G 

185-3 

381-9 

I>atciit 
lieat.  L. 


93G-6 
935-5 
934  4 
933-3 

9-_'8  2 
9-23-5 
919  0 
914-9 
911() 
907-2 
903  7 
9tX)3 
897  1 
893-9 
8909 
8800 
882-5 
877-2 
872-3 
8G7G 
8G3  2 
8.08-8 
854-7 
8.'>0-8 
84G-9 
843-2 


llrat  of 

liquid 

aUive 

32^  F.. 8. 


231-3 
232-9 
234-5 
23G1 
243-4 
250-1 
25G3 
2G2-1 
2G7-5 
272-G 
277-4 
2820 
28G-3 
290-5 
294-5 
298-3 
305-5 
312  3 
31.S-G 
324-G 
330-2 
33.'i-G 
340-7 
345-G 
350-4 
354-9 


I'oial  heat 
of  MleaDl 

abuVF 
S*  v.,  H. 


Deiulty  Ui 

Ilia.  |ier 
cubic  fuut. 


11G7-8 

0088G 

11G9-4 

0-O9O8 

1168  9 

0-0931 

11G9-4 

()-()9.'i3 

1171-G 

U10G5 

1173-C. 

0-1175 

1175-4 

0-12.S5 

1177-0 

0-1394 

1178-5 

0-1503 

1179-8 

0-1G12 

11811 

0-1721 

1182-3 

01829 

1183-4 

0-1937 

1184-4 

0-2044 

118.''>-4 

0-2151 

118G-3 

0-2258 

11880 

0-2472 

1189-G 

0-2r>.S3 

1191-0 

0-2897 

1192-2 

0-3107 

1193-4 

0-3320 

1194  5 

0-3529 

1195-4 

0.3738 

1 19G-4 

0-3948 

1197-3 

0-4 1.07 

1198-1 

0-437 

TABLE  XXn. 
Weight  op  Dry  Air  (Atmospheric  Pressure). 


DcC-F. 

Welglit.  U». 
per  cubic  tu 

Deg.F. 

Weight.  Ibd. 
p«r  cable  n. 

Deg.  P. 

Weight,  lb*. 
percoMcft 

0 

o(m 

140 

0066 

376 

0048 

10 

0-085 

1.50 

0-065 

400 

0046 

ao 

0-a83 

160 

0-0G4 

450 

0044 

30 

0-081 

170 

01)63 

500 

0-041 

40 

0-(XSO 

1.^) 

0-062 

650 

o-o:is 

SO 

0-078 

190 

0-061 

GOO 

0-a37 

60 

0-076 

200 

0-060 

650 

0-a36 

70 

0-075 

212 

0-a59 

700 

0-034 

80 

0074 

230 

0-058 

760 

0033 

90 

0-072 

250 

0-056 

800 

0032 

100 

0071 

275 

0-a''>4 

850 

oo:w 

110 

0-070 

300 

0052 

900 

0-029 

120 

0-069 

325 

0-051 

950 

0-028 

180 

0-067 

350 

0-W9 

1000 

0-0-27 
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TABLE   XXIII. 

Length  op  Piping  offering  the  Equivalent  Resistance  op  Fittings. 


Nature  of  fitting. 

Diameter 

in  inches. 

J^Z^r     elbow  or 
"■^  1"'^.''      dimin- 

Te!           '«^«^- 

Tee. 

Return 
bend. 

Radi- 
ator 
connec- 
tions or 
square 
tee. 

Angle 
radiator 
valve. 

Globe 
valve. 

Boiler 
connec- 
tions. 

1 

1 

2 

2| 

3 

3J 

4 

^ 

5 
6 

7 

8 

1-2 

1-5 

2-0 

2-5 

3-0 

4-0 

5-0 

6-0 

7-0 

8-0 

90 

10-5 

130 

160 

18-0 

0-6 
0-8 
1-0 
1-2 
1-5 
2-0 
2-5 
3-0 
3-5 
4-0 
4-5 
5-2 
6-5 
8-0 
90 

2-0 

2-3 

80 

3-5 

4-5 

60 

7-5 

9-0 

10-5 

12-0 

13-5 

15-5 

19-5 

24-0 

27-0 

1-0 
1-2 
1-5 
2-0 
2-5 
30 
4-0 
5-0 
5-5 
6-5 
7-0 
8-0 
10-0 
12-0 
14-0 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

IG 

18 

21 

26 

32 

36 

0-8 
1-0 
1-4 
1-7 
2-0 
30 

20 
2-3 
30 
3-5 
4-5 
6-0 

6 
8 
10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
21 
26 
32 
36 

1 

2              3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
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TABLE   XXV. 

IlYnnAUMC  ^Iemoranda. 

1  Imperial  gallon  of  wat^r =  277-274  cubic  inches. 

1  cubic  foot  of  water =    C2-.1<      lb. 

1       ..     inch         =      ^"30    .. 

A  column  of  water  1  inch  square  and  1  foot 

high -      "•*3^  •• 

A  column  of  water  1  inch  diameter  and  1  foot 

high =      0-34     „ 
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TABLE  XXY.—contimml. 

The  capacity  of  a  1-foot  cube =      6-232    Imperial  gallons. 

The  capacity  of  a  tube  1  inch  square  and  1 

foot  long =      0-0434         „  „ 

The  capacity  of  a  tube  1  inch  diameter  and  1 

foot  long =      0034  „  „ 

The  capacity  of  a  tube  1  foot  diameter  and  1 

foot  long =      4-9  ,,  ., 

The  capacity  of  a  sphere  1  foot  diameter     .      .  =      3-2G3  „  „ 

1  cubic  foot  sea  water =    64-001  lb. 

1      „     inch         „  =      0  037  „ 

1  Imperial  gallon =      1-2      American  gallon. 

1  American     „ =      0-83    Imperial 

„  „ =  231         cubic  inches. 

1  cubic  foot  of  water =      7  48   American  gallons. 

1  Imperial  gallon =      4-543  litres. 

1  American     ,,         =      3-8  ,, 

1  cubic  foot     „         =    28-375      ,, 

1  litre  of  water         =      0-22    Imperial  gallon. 

1         ,,  „  =     0-264  American     ,, 

1         ,,  „  =61         cubic  inches. 

1         „  „  =     00353  cubic  foot. 

1  cubic  metre  of  water =  220  Imperial  gallons. 

1  ,,  ,,         =  264  American      ,, 


TABLE   XXVL 
Weight  op  a  Cubic  Foot  of  Water  at  Different  Temperatures. 


Temp. 

AVeight  lb. 

Temp. 

Weight  lb. 

Temp. 

Weight  lb. 

•leg.  F. 

per  cubic  ft. 

•leg.  F. 

per  cubic  it. 

deg.  F. 

per  cubic  ft. 

32 

62-42 

110 

61-87 

190 

60-31 

85 

62-42 

115 

61-81 

195 

60-2 

40 

62-42 

120 

61-71 

200 

60-08 

45 

62-42 

125 

61-65 

205 

59-93 

50 

62-41 

130 

61-56 

210 

59-82 

55 

62-39 

135 

61-47 

215 

59-64 

60 

62-37 

140 

61-38 

220 

59-58 

65 

62-34 

145 

61-29 

230 

59-31 

70 

62-31 

150 

61-2 

240 

59-03 

75 

62-27 

155 

61-1 

250 

58-75 

80 

62-23 

160 

60-99 

260 

58-46 

85 

62-18 

165 

60-84 

270 

58-17 

90 

62-13 

170 

60-78 

280 

57  88 

95 

62-07 

175 

60-66 

290 

57-58 

100 

62-02 

180 

60-55 

300 

57-26 

105 

G1-9G 

185 

60-43 

400 

53-68 
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TABLE   XXVII. 

VVkight  ok  a  KyuARK  Foot  of  Differkst  Mktaijs,  from  ,'a  Inch 
TO  1  Inch  thick  in  Pounds. 


ThlckncM.   , 
Inch. 

Wroagbt 
iron. 

2-5 

Cut  iron. 

Steel. 

Copper. 

1 

Zlt!r 

1 
Tin. 

LmmL 

A 

2-3 

2G 

2-9 

2-3      1 

2-4 

3-7 

* 

50 

4-7 

51 

5-8 

4-7 

4-8 

7-4 

A 

7-5 

70 

70 

8-7 

70 

72 

11-2 

} 

100 

9-4 

10-2 

IIG 

9-4 

9-6 

14-9 

A 

12-5 

11-7 

12-8 

Hf) 

11-7 

120 

IHG 

160 

141 

15-3 

17-2 

14  0 

14-4 

22-3 

/« 

17-5 

lG-4 

171) 

20() 

16-4 

lC-8 

2G0 

4 

200 

18-7 

20-4 

22-9 

180 

19-3 

29-7 

ft 

22-6 

211 

230 

25-7 

210 

21-7 

33-4 

( 

250 

23-5 

26-5 

28-G 

28-4 

241 

371 

ti 

27-5 

25-8 

281 

31-4 

25-7 

26-6 

40-9 

} 

800 

28-1 

30G 

1      34-3 

280 

28-9 

44  G 

V 

32-6 

305 

33-2 

37-2 

30-4 

31-3 

48-3 

350 

32-8 

35-7 

400 

32-7 

83-7 

520 

H 

37-6 

36-2 

38-3 

429 

351 

8G1 

55-7 

1 

400 

37-5 

40-8 

45-8 

87-4 

88-5 

69-4 

1 

TABLE  XXVIII. 
Weight  of  one  Square  Foot  of  Metals. 


New 
•tMxUnl 

Wrought 

Steel. 

13-7 

[ 
Tin. 

Zinc 

Umtl. 

wire  gaugr.t. 
No. 

lrr>n. 
1,1.. 

11-92 

Lb. 
12-24 

Lb. 

Lb. 

LU 

1 

11-32 

11-23 

1775 

2 

1097 

11-2G 

12-G3 

1042 

10  35 

lG-45 

8 

1002 

10-29 

11-53 

9-.'i2 

9-45 

15-()3 

4 

9-22 

9-47 

lOGl 

S-7fi 

8  70 

13h;^ 

5 

8-48 

8-G6 

9-70 

HOI 

7-95 

12-04 

G 

7G3 

7-84 

978 

7-25 

7-20 

1144 

7 

G-8G 

704 

7-90 

G52 

G-48 

10-29 

8 

G-8G 

653 

7-82 

G-04 

GOO 

954 

9 

5-72 

G13 

G-58 

5-43 

5-40 

8-5.8 

10 

508 

5-22 

5-85 

4 -as 

4S0 

7C2 

11 

4G1 

4-73 

5-31 

4-3H 

4-35 

G91 

12 

413 

424 

4-75 

3-92 

3  89 

G  -20 

18 

3GG 

3-7G 

4-21 

3-48 

345 

5-49 

14 

318 

3-2C 

3Gfi 

3C)2 

3<J«) 

477 

15 

2-86 

2-94 

8-30 

2-72 

2-70 

4-30 

IG 

2M 

2G0 

2-92 

2-41 

2-40 

3-Hl 

17 

214 

2  19 

2-4G 

2-a3 

20-2 

321 
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TABLE   XXYIIL— continued. 


New 
standard 

1 
Wrought 

Steel. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Zinc. 

Lead. 

wire  gauges. 
Ho. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

18 

1-91 

1-96 

2-20 

1-81 

1-80 

2  86 

19 

1-59 

1-63 

1-83 

1-51 

1-49 

2-38 

20 

1-43 

1-47 

1-64 

136 

1-35 

214 

21 

1-28 

1-81 

1-47 

1-22 

1-24 

1-92 

22 

111 

1-14 

1-28 

1-05 

1-04 

1-6G 

23 

0-95 

0-97 

109 

0-90 

0-89 

1-43 

24 

0-87      1 

0-89 

1-00 

0-83 

0-82 

1-.30 

25 

0-79 

0-81 

0-91 

0  75 

0-74 

118 

'   26 

0-71      1 

0-73 

0-82 

0-G7 

0-67 

1-06 

27 

0-65 

0G7 

0-75 

0-62 

0-62 

0-97 

28 

0-58 

0-GO 

0-GG 

0-55 

0-54 

0-87 

29 

0-54 

0-55 

0G2 

0-51 

0-50 

0-81 

30 

0-50 

0-51 

0-58 

0-47 

047 

0-75 

TABLE   XXIX. 
Weight  op  Cast-iron  Pipes  per  Lineal  Foot. 


Thickness  of  metal. 

Bore. 

Liches. 

iin. 

1 

h  in. 

|in. 

lin. 

|in. 

lin. 

liin. 

1* 

4-3 

6-9 

9-8 

130 

_ 

2 

5-5 

8-7 

12-3 

16-1 





— 

— 

3 

8-0 

12-4. 

17-1 

22-2           — 





— 

4 

10-4 

16-1 

22-1 

28-3 

34-9 





— 

5 

12-9 

19-8 

26-9 

34-4 

42-3 



— 

— 

6 

15-3 

23-4 

31-9 

40-6 

49-7 



— 

— 

7 

— 

27-1 

36-8 

46-7 

5G-8 

— 

— 

— 

8 

— 

30-8 

41-6 

52-8 

64-3 



— 

— 

9 

— 

34-4 

46-0 

58-9 

71-7 



— 

— 

10 

— 

— 

51-4 

65-1 

790 

93-3 

— 

— 

11 

— 

— 

56-4 

71-0 

86-4 

101-8 

— 

— 

12 

— 

— 

— 

77-3 

93-7 

110-4 

127-4 

— 

14 

— 

— 

— 

89-6 

108-4 

127-5 

147-0 

— 

15 

— 

— 

— 



115-7 

136-1 

156-8 

177-7 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

123-1 

144-7 

166-6 

188-7 

18 

—      1 

— 

— 

— 

137-9 

161-8 

186-2 

210-8 

Tile  above  weiglits  are  for  plain  pipe  ends. 
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TABLE  XXX. 
WiBE  AND  Plate  Gauges. 


Equivalent  dUmetor  or 

ttltckllPM 

1 

Equivalent  i 

llameter  or  tblckuru  In 

111  the  fracllun  vt  un 

liicli. 
American 

No. 

the  fraction  of  an 

neb. 

No. 

New 

1 
Binning-  1 

New 

Binning-  1 

American 

■landATil 

ham  wire 

wire 

■laDilanl 

wire 

wire  gaoge. 
0-500 

g»uge. 

K«ug.-. 

21 

wire  Ksuge.  i 
0032 

0-032 

«»"«». 

7/0 

00284 

6/0 

0-464 

— 

— 

22 

00-28 

003 

0-0253 

6/0 

0*432 

— 



23 

0024 

00-25 

0-022 

0000 

0-400 

0-454 

0-46 

24 

0022 

0-022 

0-02 

000 

0-372 

0-425 

0-409 

25 

0-02 

0-02 

0018 

00 

0-348 

0-38 

0-305 

26 

0-018 

0-018 

0-016 

0 

0-324 

0-34 

0-325 

27 

0-010 

0-016 

0-014 

1 

0-3 

0-3 

0-289 

28 

0-014 

0014 

0-0122 

2 

0-276 

0-284 

0-257 

29 

0-013 

0013 

0011 

3 

0-252 

0-259 

()-2'2'.) 

30 

0012 

0-012 

001 

4 

0-232 

0-238 

0-204 

31 

0-011 

0-01 

0-009 

5 

0-212 

0-22 

0-182 

32 

0-0108 

0009 

0-008 

6 

0192 

0-2a3 

0-102 

33 

001 

0008 

0-007 

7 

0176 

0-18 

0144 

34 

0-009 

0-007 

0006 

8 

016 

0-166 

0128 

35 

0-008 

0-005 

00050 

9 

0144 

0148 

0  114 

30 

o-(xr7 

0004 

0-005 

10 

0-128 

0134 

0-102 

37 

0-(M)C>8 

— 

O-0O44 

11 

0-116 

012 

009 

:w 

0000 

— 

OOiM 

12 

0104 

0109 

0-08 

39 

0-005 

— 

00030 

13 

00U2 

0095 

0072 

40 

0-0048 

— 

0-0032 

14 

008 

0-083 

0-(X>4 

41 

0-(K)44 

— 

— 

15 

0-072 

0072 

0057 

42 

0-004 

— 

— 

16 

0-U64 

o-(x;5 

005 

43 

0-0030 

— 

17 

0056 

i     0058 

0-045 

44 

0(KtH2 

— 

— 

18 

0048 

0-049 

004 

45 

0-0028 

— 

— 

19 

004 

1     0-042 

o•o:^o 

40 

00024 

— 

1        — 

20 

0036 

0-0:« 

0032 

TABLE   XXXI. 
COMMON    LOGARITHMS. 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

123 

4 

5 

6  7  8  9 

in 

0000 

0043 

0086 

01281  0170 

4 

9  13 

17 

?i 

25  30 

34  38 

0212 

0253 

0294 

0334 

0374 

4 

8  12 

16 

20 

24  28 

32  37 

11 

0414 

0153 

0492 

0531 

0669 

4 

8  12 

16 

1 9 

23  27 

31  35 

0607 

0645 

0682 

0719 

0755 

4 

7  11 

15 

19 

22  26 

30  33 

12 

0792 

0828 

0864 

0899 

0934 

0969 

3 

7  11 

14 

\H 

21  25 

28  32 

1004 

1038 

1072 

1106 

3 

7  10 

14 

17 

20  24 

27  31 

13 

1139 

1173 

1206 

1239 

1271 

3 

7  10 

13 

16 

20  23 

26  30 

1303 

1335 

1367 

1399 

1430 

3 

7  10 

12 

16 

19  22 

25  29 

14 

1J61 

1492 

1523 

1553 

3 

H  9 

12 

15 

1821 

24  28 

1584 

1614 

1644 

1673 

1703 

1732 

3 

6  9 

12 

15 

17  20 

23  26 

15 

1761 

1790 

1818 

1847 

1875 

1903 

3 

6  9 

11 

14 

17  20 

23  26 

1931 

1959 

1987 

2014 

3 

5  » 

11 

14 

16  19 

22  25 

16 

2041 

2068  2095 

2122 

2148 

3 

5  8 

11 

14 

16  19 

22  24 

2175 

2201 

2227 

2253 

2279 

3 

5  8 

10 

13 

15  18 

21  23 

17 

2304 

2330 

2355 

2380 

2405 

2430 

3 

5  8 

10 

13 

15  18 

20  23 

2455 

2480 

2504 

2529 

2 

5  7 

10 

12 

15  17 

19  22 

18 

2553 

2577 

2601 

2626 

2648 

2 

5  7 

i) 

)?. 

14  16 

19  21 

2672 

2695 

2718 

2742 

2765 

2 

5  7 

9 

11 

14  16 

18  21 

19 

2788 

2810 

2833 

2856 

2878 

2 

4  7 

9 

11 

13  16 

18  SO 

2900 

2923 

2945 

2967 

2989 

2 

4  6 

8 

11 

13  15 

17  19 

20 

3010 

3032 

3054 

3075 

3096 

3118 

3139 

3160 

3181 

3201 

2 

4  6 

8 

11 

13  15 

17  19 

21 

3222 

3243 

3263 

3284 

3304 

3324 

3345 

3365 
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AccKLKUATEU  circulation,  'J7 

„  hot-water  circuhiting  systems,  5G 
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,,        for  vacuum  hcatiug  systems,  173 
Air,  compressed,  303 
,,     density  of,  30"J 
,,    effects  of  overheating,  (> 
,,     flow  through  ducts,  "207 
,,     heat  to  warm,  2()4 
,,     impurity  of,  2 
,,     organic  poisons  in,  3 
,,     pipes,  1'2 
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,,     valves,  12, 'JS 
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,,  ,.  ,,  of  steam  pipes,  282 

,,         of  heat  generators,  5l> 

of  tensile  strain  in  jointing  pipes,  UG 
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iMvck  pressure,  13G 
Area  of  heating  surfa<^'o  to  warm  buildings,  21(i 
Atmospheric  steam  heating  systems,  ll'J,  15H 

,,  ,,  „  fittings  for,  121 

,,  ,,  „  regulation  of,  123,  128 

Automatic  pump  receivers,  106 

,,  regulation  of  vacuum  pumps,  182 

,,  temperature  regulation,  302 
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Back  pressure  valves,  14G 

Baker's  accelerated  hot- water  system,  67 

"Itock"         „  „  „        66 

Bends,  expansion,  115 

Boilers,  2S7 

„        chimneys  of,  300 

„        draught  regulators  of,  Gl,  62,  66,  125 

,,        efficiency  of,  292 

,,        feed  pumps  for,  163 
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Boilers,   fire  grates  of,  291 

firing  intervals  of,  292 

general  aspects  of,  288 

mountings  for,  298 

rate  of  firing  of,  289 

rating  of,  293 

ratio  of  surface  to  grate  area,  290 

size  of,  294 

size  of  units,  295 

surfaces  of,  288 

Branched  loops,  and  method  of  estimating  their  capacity,  265 
Broomell's  system  of  steam  heating,  126 


Calorific  value  of  fuels,  290 

Capacity  of  branched  loops  of  forced  circulating  systems,  265 

,,         of  small  bore  heating  apparatus,  55 
Carbonic  acid  gas  as  a  standard  of  air  impurity,  2 
Cast-iron  pipes,  weight  of,  313 
Centrifugal  grease  extractors,  145 

,,  pumps,  79,  155 

Chimney  draught,  290,  299 

„        size  of,  300 
Circuit  height,  21,  243,  246,  251 
Circuits,  dipped  or  trapped,  22 
Circulating  head,  20 
Circulation  of  ]^ot  water,  9,  16 

,,  ,,  accelerated,  27,  56 

„  ,,  cause  of  irregularity  of  flow,  25 

,,  „  critical  velocity  of,  27 

„  „  forced,  26,  69 

,,  ,,  freedom  of  flow  through  boilers,  291 

Hood  on,  17 

,,  „  Trcdgold  on,  17 

velocity  of,  21,  30 
Coefiicients  of  heat  transmission,  202 
Compressed  air  for  temperature  regulation,  303 
Condensing  tanks,  165,  168,  171,  180 
Connections  for' steam  heaters,  73 

,,  for  water  supply  to  heating  systems,  40 

Convected  heat,  185 
Copper  pipe  joints,  45 
Cost  (relative)  of  exhaust  steam  heating,  138 
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Density  of  air,  309 

,,      of  steam,  308 

,,      of  water,  311 
Dc-oiling  of  exhaust  steam,  143 
Diaphragm  radiator  valves,  306 
Dipped  or  trapped  circuits,  22,  36 
Direct  heating  surfaces,  186 
District  heating,  14 

Dougherly  and  Tabler  accelerated  circulating  system,  01 
Down-feed  systems  of  hot-water  heating,  88 

,,  >,      of  steam  heating,  87 
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DrauKht  of  chimneys,  290,  299 

DraughtincHs,  cau»e  of,  191 

Drip  pipes,  size  of,  27^^ 

Drop  of  pressure  in  Htoam  pipes,  82 

Drop  pipes,  mo thod  of  sizing,  253 

Dry  return  pipos  of  stoum  systems,  91 

Dry  vacuum  pumps,  17') 

Duits  for  vontiliitini,'  nidiators,  size  of,  193 

Ducts,  size  of,  for  indirect  boaters,  2'20 

"  Dunham  "  vacuum  system,  107 

Duplication  of  pumps,  79 

E 

Epfkct  of  air  velocity  over  heaters,  185 
,,       of  surface  of  heaters,  188 
„       of  wind  on  the  heat  trausforonco  of  walls,  205 
Efficiency  of  boilers,  292 

„        of  boiler  surfaces,  288 
Electric  heating,  14 
Equivalent  resistance  of  pii»os,  242,  311 
Kxhaust  steam,  dc-oiling  of,  143 
boat  of,  131 
,,  ,,       mulMor  for,  144 

„  ,,       beating,  129 

„  ,,  .,        relative  cost  of,  138 

„  ,,  ,,        systems,  155 

Exhausting  apparatus  for  vacuum  systems,  177 
Expansion  bends,  115 
„  joints,  112 

,,  of  pipes,  109 

„  tanks,  41 

„  tubes,  sizes  of,  53 

1-' 

Paijje  water  lines  of  steam  heating  systems,  si 

Feed-water  heaters,  148 

Fire  grates  of  boilers,  291 

Firing  Iwilers,  rate  of.  2.S9 

Fittings  for  atmospheric  steam  svstems,  124 
for  pipes,  41.  70,  96 

Flow  of  air  tlirough  duits,  207 

Forced  hot-water  circulation,  10.  20 
„  „         heating  systems,  09 

,,  ,,  „  '„  for  high  buildings,  77 

,.  ,,  ,,  „  methoid  of  sizing  pii>os,  255 

Fuels,  calorific  value  of,  290 
„       quality  of,  289 

Furnace  coils  of  small  bore  apparatus,  53 

Furnaces  for  heating  air.  9 

G 

Oas  fires.  13 

„    heating.  13 
General  remarks  on  steam  heating  systems,  94 
Gravity  hot-water  circulation.  10 
Grease  extractors,  143 
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H 

Heat  absorbed  by  air,  204 
,,      convected,  185 
,,      emitted  by  pipes,  209 
„  ,,        by  radiators,  210 

,,      losses  from  buildings,  202 
,,      of  exhaust  steam,  131 
,,      of  live  steam,  82 
,,      radiant.  183 

,,      resistances  to  the  transference  of,  185 
,,      transmission  coefficients,  202 
Heaters  for  feed  water,  149 

„       indirect,  195 
Heating  apparatus,  8 
,,        by  electricity,  14 

by  gas,  73 
„        by  hot  air,  6,  9 
,,        by  open  fires,  9 

by  steam,  11,  73,  82,  119,  129,  155,  159 
„        district,  15 

surfaces,  183, 186 
,,  ,,  area  of,  to  warm  buildings,  21G 

„        systems,  accelerated  circulating,  56 
,,  „  forced  circulating,  10,  69 

High  pressure  heating  systems,  48 
Hill's  (Dr.)  experim:ents  on  ventilation,  2 
Honeywell  heat  generator,  57 
Horse  power  absorbed  by  circulating  pumps,  256 

„  t)y  piping,  256 

Hot-water  circulation,  16 

„  Hood  on,  17 

„  Tredgold  on,  17 

gravity  systems.  10,  33,  48 
„  „  sizes  of  pipes  for,  228 

sealed  apparatus,  48,  56 
Humidifying  radiators,  189 
Hvdraulic  memoranda,  311 


Impurity  of  air,  2 

Independent  heating  and  ventilating,  0 

Indirect  heaters,  195 

,,  ,,        heat  emitted  by,  210 

„  ,,        si^e  of,  221 

,,  ,,        size  of  air  ducts  for,  220 

,,  ,,        temperature  to  which  air  is  warmed,  211 

„       heating,  volume  of  air  required  for,  197 
Injectors,  70,  180 
Irregular  circulation,  cause  of,  25 


Jointing  pipes  under  tensile  strain,  116 
Joints,  expansion,  112 
,,      for  copper  pipes,  45 
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KrA'MAN  boat  generator,  58 
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Latk.nt  beat  of  stoam,  82,  30'-! 

liivo  steam  beating,  82 

Locali/od  ventilation,  7 

Location  of  radiators,  19U 

Logaritbins,  31U 

Loop  circuits  of  forced  circulating  systemB,  71 

Loss  of  beat  from  buildings,  202 


M 

Mkcuan'kal  ventilation,  0 

,,  outlet  valves  for  radiators,  171 

Medium  pressure  small-l»ore  apparatus,  .')4 
Mercurial  boat  generators,  57 

Metbod  of  estimating  capacity  of  braucbed  loops,  26.'i 
,,        of  bandling  condensution  from  steam  systems,  93 
„        of  regulating  temperature  of  water,  81 

of  sizing  pipes  of  forced  circulating  systems,  257 
of  gravity         .,  „  242 

,,  ,,  of  steam-beating  systems,  282 

Moline  vacuum  system,  !(>(» 
Morgan-Clark  vacuum  system.  171 
MufHer  for  exbaust  steam  beating.  111 


NATiRAr,  ventilation,  5,  207 
Nunomatic  vacuum  svstcm,  170 
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Obstructions  in  pipe  linos  of  stoam  systems,  87 
Oil  and  grease  separators,  143 
()ne-pi[)e  system,  bot-water  beating,  33 

,,  ,,         steam  beating.  84 

Open  feed  water  boaters,  150 
Open  fires,  9 
Ovorboad  systems,  bot-wator  beating,  3S 

„  „         steam  beating,  87 

Organic  poisons  in  air,  3 
Ozone,  use  in  ventilation,  5 


PAnTiAFi  vacuum  for  temperature  regulation,  303 
Paul  vacuum  system  of  boating,  1G2 
Perkins'  beating  apparatus,  49 
Permissible  steam  velocities,  270 
Pipe  fittings,  41 
„  ,,       resistance  oflorod  by,  XM) 
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Pipe  friction,  horse-power  absorbed  by,  256 

„    lines,  obstruction  in,  87 
Pipes,  air,  42 

,,      expansion  of,  109 
„      pitch  of,  38 
,,      springing  of,  109 
,,      their  equivalent  resistance.  242 
Plenum  systems  of  ventilation,  7 
Pressure  reducing  valves,  90 
Properties  of  metals,  110 
,,        of  steam,  308 
Proportional  resistance  of  pipes,  311 
Pump  governors,  181 
Pumps,  horse-power  absorbed  by,  256 
,,       receivers  for,  100 
,,       steam,  152 
,,       their  duplication,  79 
,,       vacuum,  177 

R 

Radiant  heat,  183 
Radiators,  186 

,,  bushings  for,  187 

,,  connections  for,  87 

,,  effect  of  air  velocity  on  the  surfaces  of,  185 

„  ,,      of  gi'ouping,  184 

,,  heat  emitted  by,  210 

,,  humidifying  pans  for,  189 

,,  location  of,  190 

,,  outlet  regulating  appliances  for,  174 

shields  for,  190 

,,  thermostatic  control  valves  for,  176 

valves  for,  44,  124,  173,  306 

,,  ventilating,  192 

Rating  of  boilers,  293 
Receiver  and  pump,  106 
Reck  accelerated  hot  water  S5'stem,  28,  63 
Regulation  of  atmospheric  systems,  123,  128 
of  boiler  draught,  61,  62,  65,  125 
,,        of  temperature,  302 
Relief  valves,  55 
Resistance  of  bends  and  fittings,  230 

,,  to  the  transfer  of  heat,  185 

Return  pipes  of  steam  systems,  sizes  of,  273 

„       traps,  102 
Risers,  method  of  sizing,  248 
Rotary  vacuum  pumps,  178 


Size  of  boilers,  294 

,,  of  boiler  units,  295 

„  of  chimneys,  300 

,,  of  drips  or  bleeders,  273 

,,  of  ducts  for  indirect  heaters,  220 

,,  of  ducts  for  ventilating  radiators,  193 

,,  of  expansion  tubes,  53 
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Size  of  iudirocl  heaters,  221 

,,     of  radiator  valves,  -282 

,,     of  return  pipes  of  steam  systems,  'J73 
Sizing  pipes  of  forced  hot-water  systems,  255 
■I        II      of  gravity  „         „  2'S6 

,,        ,,     of  steam  heating  systems,  2ti'J 
Small-bore  hoating  apparatus,  48 

„  „  ,,  capaeity  of,  55 

Spark's  vacuum  heating  system,  104 
Springing  pipes,  109 

Stoam  consumption  of  ongiuos  midor  incroasod  back  prosiiurc,  136 
boat  of,  S2,  308 

„       boater  connections,  73 
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